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TUNE  IN!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Colman,  "The  Halls  of  Ivy,"  Friday  nights  on  NBC 
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MEMORIAL  DAY 


OFFICIAL  POST  CAPS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Stylo  No.  1  Lettering 


Deluxe  Style  No.  1  lettering 
(left)-  Post  numerals  on  the 
right  band  side,  and  state  name 
in  full  ori  tin:  led.  beneath  the 
emblem.  Made  will)  extra  line 
duality  lining,  and  wide  genuine 
leather  sweat  band.  I'riee  $:t.or. 


Standard  Style  No.  I  letter 
ing— Same  as  deluxe  quality  excepi  furnished  withoul  lining,  and  less 
expensive  sweat  band.  I'riee    $2.76 

Two  weeks  required  for  delivery.  Ko  C.O.D.  orders.  Specify  size. 


Deluxe — Style  No.  2  lettering 
(right)  —  Post  numerals  on  the 
right  hand  side,  and  the  town 
name  in  full  with  state  abbrevi- 
ated on  the  left  beneath  the  em- 
blem. Made  with  extra  fine 
quality  lining  and  genuine  leather 
sweat  band.  I'riee  $3,95 


APPLETDN.WtS. 


Standard -  Style  No.  2  lettering  S  u... 
out  lining,  and  less  expensive  sweat  band 


Style  No.  2  Lettering 


as  deluxe  except  furnished  with- 
Price  $3.66 


Two  weeks  required  for  delivery.  No  C.O.D.  orders.  Specify  size. 

OFFICIAL  SHIRTS 
AND  TIES 


No.  2  Blue 


No.  1  White 


Made  of  finest  materials,  cut  full  to  assure  perfect  fit  and  maximum  com- 
fort. Thoroughly  pro-shrunk  and  guaranteed  absolutely  fast  to  washing, 
sun  and  perspiration.  Available  in  sizes  from  13J^  up  to  and  including  18, 
and  in  all  standard  sleeve  lengths.  Specify  neck  and  sleeve  sizes  when 
ordering.  Prices:  No.  2  (Blue)  $5.10,  No.  1  (White)  $4.H5 

Ties  —  Available  in  Legion  blue  or  gold.  Specify  color  desired.  Price.  90c 


Street  and  Home  Flag  Sets 

The  proper  display  of  (he  American  Flag  on 
legal  holidays  and  other  appropriate  occasions 
is  a  distinct  contribution  to  Americanism,  and 
;i  lint;  .should  be  displayed  by  every  Legionnaire. 
Tbe.se  attractive  nag  sets  are  available  in  sev- 
eral different  combinations. 

WINDOW  SETS 

Stylo  A  (illustrated  above).  2J-6'  x  4'  rayon  taffeta 
flag,  <i'  x  I"  white  enamelled  pole  decorated  with  gilt 
ball  at  top.  Packed  in  substantial  shipping-storage 
container  providing  safe  and  convenient  storage. 
Price  $7-20 

Stylo  B — Same  as  Style  A  except  the  flag  is  all  wool 
bunting  with  sewed  stars  and  sewed  stripes.  $6.00 

LAWN  SETS 

Stylo  No.  1 — 2\Z'  x  \'  rayon  taffeta  U.  S.  flag,  two- 
pieee  10'  white  enamelled  pole  and  special  lawn 
socket.  Furnished  with  shipping-storage  container 
same      Style  A  set.  Price  $9.15 

Stylo  No.  2  Same  as  set  No.  1  except  flag  is  all 
wool  bunting  with  sewed  stars  and  sewed  stripes, 
l'r.ec  $7.95 

STREET  SETS 

Style  BB  (illustrated  right)  3'  x  5'  fast  color,  re- 
liance brand  U.  S.  flag  with  dyed  stripes  and  dyed 
stars,  two  piece  wooden  pole  12'  x  1/^",  equipped 
with  ball  at  top,  halyard,  and  8"  cast  iron  sidewalk 
holder  with  non-rusting  screw  cap.  Price  $5.45 

Stylo  B  Same  as  Stylo  BB  except  furnished  with 
defiance  brand  (II.  S.  Government  quality)  cotton 
II.  S.  flag  with  dyed  stripes  and  dyed  stars.  $7.05 

Stylo  MM — Same  as  Style  BB  except  furnished  with 
jointed  two-piece  Columbia  polished  steel  pole, 
12'  x  eagle,  halyard,  and  sidewalk  holder  with 
non-rusting  screw  cap.  Price  $5.95 

Stylo  M — Same  as  Style  B  except  furnished  with 
jointed  two-piece  Columbia  polished  steel  pole, 
12'  x  eagle,  halyard.,  and  sidewalk  holder  with 
non-rusting  screw  cap.  Price  $7.50 

F.O.B.  New  York  City.  Two  weeks  required  for  delivery. 
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AID  LEGION  PROGRAMS 

Buy  from  National  Emblem  Sales 

The  1950  combined  American  Legion  and  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  Emblem  catalog  includes  a  com- 
plete line  of  Flags  and  banners,  grave  markers, 
wreaths,  and  many  other  items  which  Legionnaires, 
Auxiliaries,  Posts  and  Units  will  require  in  fittingly 
observing  Memorial  Day.  Write  for  a  copy.  It's  free. 


NATIONAL  EMBLEM  SALES,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BOX  1055,  INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 

Please  rush  for  Memorial  Day.  [H  Check  here  for  Emblem  Catalog. 

Remittance  for  $  enclosed. 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 


Serial  No.  of  1950  Membership  Card  is 


COPYRIGHT  1950   BY  THE    AMERICAN  LEGIUN.  INDIANAPOLIS   6.  INDIANA 


Vitalis 

LIVE-ACTION*  CARE 


FEEL  the  difference  in  your  scalp!  What  a 

wonderful  wake-up  glow  —  when  you  use 
Vitalis  "Live-Action"  care. That's  Vitalis  and 
the  "60-Second  Workout!"  50  seconds'  mas- 
sage with  active  Vitalis  (1)  stimulates  scalp 
(2)  prevents  dryness  (3)  routs  flaky  dandruff 
(4)  helps  check  excessive  falling  hair.  Then 
10  seconds  to  comb  and  you're  all  set! 

...gives  you 

HANDSOMER  HAIR 


SEE  the  difference  in  your  hair!  How  much 

neater,  handsomer  your  hair  is — set  to  stay 
that  way  all  day!  Natural-looking — never 
"slicked  down."  Vitalis  contains  no  greasy  liq- 
uid petrolatum — just  pure,  natural  vegetable 
oil.  For  a  scalp  that  feels  its  best  and  hair 
that  looks  its  best,  get  "Live-Action"  Vitalis 
at  any  drug  counter  or  at  your  barber  shop. 


prescribe  two  of  J" 
prevents  dryness-  


vmuis 


and  the 


A  PRODUCT  OP 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


60-Second  Workout 


VOL.  48,  NO.  S 


It's  a  rare  American 
who  won't  recognize 
the  scene  on  this 
month's  cover.  It's  the 
first  long  holiday 
week-end  and  mom 
has  talked  dad  into 
getting  the  car  out 
and  taking  the  family 
on  a  trip.  Al  Muen- 
chen  has  painted  them 
at  a  roadside  souvenir 
stand  where  they've 
stopped  to  pick  up 
some  mementos  to  add 
to  those  they  have  of 
past  outings  and  vaca- 
tions. We  can't  tell 
you  exactly  where  this 
scene  is  located,  be- 
cause as  Al  told  us, 
"It's  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.A." 


POSTMASTER:  Pleas* 
send  copies  returned 
under  labels  Form  3579 
to  Post  Office  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis  6, 
Indiana. 


The  American  Legion 
Magazine  is  the  official 
publication  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  is  owned 
exclusively  by  The  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Copyrighl 
1950.  Published  monthly 
at  1100  W.  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky.  Acceptance 
for  mailing  at  special  rate 
of  postage  provided  for  in 
Section  1 103,  Act  of  Oct. 
3,  1917,  authorized  Jan. 
5,  1925.  Price  single  copy, 
15  cents;  yearly  subscrip- 
tion, $1.50.  Entered  at 
second  class  motter  June 
30,  1  948,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
under  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1879. 

EXECUTIVE  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

EDITORIAL  AND 
ADVERTISING 
One  Park  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

WESTERN  OFFICE 
333  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Please  notify  the 
Circulation  Depart- 
ment, Publications 
Division,  P.  O.  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  if  you  have 
changed  your  ad- 
dress, using  notice 
form  22S  which  you 
may  secure  from 
your  Postmaster.  Be 
sure  to  cut  off  the 
address  label  on 
your  Magazine  and 
paste  it  in  the  space 
provided.  Always 
give  your  19  5  0 
membership  card 
number  and  both 
your  new  and  your 
old  address. 
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Give  to  Conquer 

Cancer 


THE  fight  is  on  to  save  more  lives  in  1950! 
Now  is  the  time  to  back  science  to  the  hilt 
in  its  battle  against  cancer. 

Important  gains  have  already  been  made. 
Last  year,  67,000  men,  women  and  children 
were  rescued  from  death  by  cancer.  Many 
more  can  be  saved— if  you  resolve  to  save  them 
—if  you  strike  back  at  cancer. 

Give!  Give  your  dimes  and  quarters  and 
dollars.  More  treatment  facilities  are  needed, 


more  skilled  physicians,  more  medical  equip- 
ment and  laboratories.  The  success  of  great 
research  and  educational  programs  depends 
on  your  support. 

Your  contribution  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society  supports  these  vital  efforts.  It  helps 
guard  your  neighbor,  yourself,  your  loved 
ones.  So  this  year,  strike  back  at  cancer  .  .  * 
Give  more  than  before . . ,  Give  as  generously 
as  you  can. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem.  N.  0. 


p.  a: 


means  Pipe  Appeal 
and  Prince  Albert 

•  Yes!  Everything's  right  with  her.  He  has 
Pipe  Appeal!  And  everything's  right  with 
him.  He  has  Prince  Albert  in  his  pipe! 

Get  P.  A.!  Crimp  cut  Prince  Albert  packs 
right,  smokes  right,  and  tastes  right— and 
Prince  Albert's  choice  tobacco  is  specially 
treated  to  insure  against  tongue  bite.  P.A.'s 
America's  largest-selling  smoking  tobacco. 


Products 
Farad 


T 


A  sampling  of  items  which  are  in  process  of  development  or  are  coming  on 
the  market.  Mention  of  products  in  no  way  constitutes  an  endorsement  of  them, 
since   in   most    cases   they   are   described    as   represented    by  manufacturers. 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 
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YOUR  NAME  UNDERFOOT.  Something  new  in  doormats  is  being  marketed  by  the  R.  L. 
Mitchell  Rubber  Co.,  2122  San  Fernando  Road,  Los  Angeles  65.  This  is  a  rubber 
doormat  that  has  your  name  permanently  molded  into  its  tiny  projecting  rubber 
"fingers."  The  personalized  mats,  18  by  28  inches,  are  available  in  red,  blue,  green 
or  black,  and  you  may  have  up  to  thirteen  letters  with  each,  either  the  "Bob  &  Mary" 
type  of  listing  or  a  family  name.  The  price  is  $4.95. 


EVER-THIRSTY  BLOTTER.  If  you  can  never  find  a  blotter 
when  you  need  one,  or  if  the  blotter  you  find  is  always 
overly  stained  with  ink,  you'll  be  interested  in  an  inter- 
esting gadget  developed  by  Albert  Allen.  This  is  a  blotter 
with  a  perpetual  thirst.  Called  the  Permablot,  Allen's 
blotter  is  made  of  a  hard  chemical  composition  which  soaks 
up  ink  indefinitely.  Made  in  curved  rocker  shape,  the 
Permablot  is  topped  with  a  metal  frame  having  an  orna- 
mental pattern  so  it  will  harmonize  with  any  desk  set. 
Available  from  the  Blocaris  Co.,  755  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
16,  the  Permablot  costs  $1.98  postpaid. 


ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.  Legionnaire  Alban  E.  Rogers,  418  Park  Ave.,  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  has  developed  an  Arithmetic  Board  that  makes  it  easy  for  children  to  learn 
basic  arithmetic.  By  moving  colored  pieces  on  an  attractive  board  which  is  marked 
so  that  the  pieces  are  counted  at  every  step,  the  child  can  get  an  understanding  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  The  board,  which  is  about  two 
feet  by  15  inches,  is  made  of  masonite  and  hardwood,  and  comes  with  65  markers 
and  instructions.  It  is  being  manufactured  by  Holgate  Brothers,  and  retails  for  $6.00. 


GOT  BUGS?  Now  it  is  possible  to  do  two  household  chores 
at  one  time  — wax  the  floors  and  get  rid  of  ants  and  roaches. 
The  wherewithal  is  a  new  product  called  Kare-33,  made 
by  the  Windsor  Wax  Company,  611  Newark  St.,  Hoboken. 
Kare-33  is  a  smooth-flowing  emulsion  that  is  applied  to 
the  entire  floor  area,  leaving  a  high  shine  wax  finish  along 
with  its  insect-killing  chemicals.  According  to  the  manu- 
facturer, no  special  skill  is  required  to  apply  it.  It  dries 
within  20  minutes,  requires  no  buffing,  and  its  killing 
effect  is  said  to  last  three  weeks  or  more.  A  12-ounce  bottle 
sells  for  89<t  and  a  quart  costs  $1.49. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  SHAVE  YOUR  LAWN.  The  person  who  hates 
to  throw  away  old  razor  blades  will  be  delighted  to  learn 
of  a  recent  invention  now  being  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Lowe  Engineering  Co.,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J.  This  is  a 
handy  little  device  which  holds  a  line  of  four  razor  blades 
in  place  to  make  a  highly  efficient  grass  cutter.  Called  the 
Grasshaver,  the  gadget  looks  like  a  cross  between  an 
old-fashioned  razor  and  a  golf  club.  However,  instead 
of  having  a  conventional  cutting  edge,  the  Grasshaver 
has  a  holder  which  takes  the  four  razor  blades.  Working 
as  a  miniature  scythe  it  trims  lawns  easily  where  mowers 
can't  reach,  cutting  a  six-inch  swath.  The  price  is  69tf,  and  Legionnaire  Donald 
Hubner,  sales  manager  of  the  company,  says  he'd  like  to  hear  from  veterans  with 
experience  in  selling  to  hardware  stores. 


LIGHT  WITH  A  NEW  LOOK.  A  slim,  handsome  pen  flashlight 
that  really  looks  like  a  fountain  pen  and  not  a  club  has 
been  announced  by  General  Dry  Batteries,  Inc.,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  lights  are  made  possible  by  the  company's 
tiny  new  flashlight  cells,  only  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  designated  as  K-cells.  The  lights  will  soon  be 
available  in  variety  stores  and  will  sell  for  less  than  50tf-. 
Cells  are  10<*  apiece. 


RAIN  PREDICTED.  Since  it's  a  known  fact  that  "into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall," 
manufacturers  are  readying  new  products  to  keep  you  dry  in  this  year's  downpours. 
And  for  1950  the  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  compactness.  S.  Buchsbaum,  of  1737  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  16,  for  instance,  is  bringing  out  a  raincoat  that  weighs  only 
eight  ounces.  Made  of  Vinylite  it  fits  into  a  carrying  pouch  that  will  hardly  bulge 
your  pocket.  Available  for  men  and  women  (the  ladies'  coats  have  a  detachable  hood 
and  a  three-way  belt),  they  will  retail  for  $4.95.  Another  interesting  rain-shedder  has 
been  announced  by  the  Double-Jay  Rainwear  Co.,  of  Kansas  City.  This  one  is  for 
sportsmen  and  is  called  the  Golfers  Rain-Jac.  Cut  full,  this  plastic  jacket  has  a  hood 
which  turns  with  your  head  so  you  can  follow  the  golf  ball,  mallard  or  bass  plug. 
Made  of  Velon,  the  Rain-Jac  weighs  12  ounces,  comes  in  its  own  case  and  will  sell 
for  under  $4.00. 


CONTAINER  WITH  MANY  USES.  A  flexible  plastic  canister 
which  can  be  used  in  many  ways  around  the  house  has 
just  been  introduced  by  the  Tupper  Corporation,  Farnums- 
ville,  Mass.  The  new  container  holds  50  ounces  and  is  made 
of  non-breakable  Bakelite.  Odorless  and  tasteless,  it  has 
an  air-tight,  liquid-tight  cover,  and  it  also  has  an  opening 
for  pouring  which  can  be  tightly  sealed.  The  canister  may 
be  used  to  hold  large  quantities  of  fruit  juices  for  refriger- 
ator storage,  it  can  serve  as  a  cocktail  shaker,  and  it  will 
hold  celery,  lettuce  and  other  vegetables.  The  price  is  69tf. 


COLORFUL  PLAYING  CARDS.  When  Legionnaire  M.  O.  Mathisen  was  a  GI  he  became 
annoyed  at  conventional  playing  cards,  and  decided  that  some  day  he  would  market 
a  deck  of  cards  whose  suits  would  be  readily  distinguishable.  Today  they  are  on  the 
market,  under  the  trade-name  Avoid  Playing  Cards.  Instead  of  using  black  for  both 
spades  and  clubs,  he  uses  royal  purple  for  clubs  and  retains  black  for  the  spades. 
Instead  of  red  for  diamonds  he  uses  a  flame  orange,  retaining  the  red  for  hearts. 
They  can  be  obtained  from  The  Avoid  Playing  Card  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  8765,  Tampa  4, 
Fla.,  and  the  price  is  79^. 


FOR  WOODWORKERS.  The  quarter-inch  electric  drill  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  all-purpose  tool  as  new  accessories 
for  it  are  placed  on  the  market.  The  latest  is  a  circular 
saw  attachment,  known  as  the  Bull  Saw,  being  offered  by 
the  A.  L.  Bertram  Engineering  Co.,  3121  Main  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  The  Bull  Saw  is  attached  to  the  chuck,  and  the 
drill  becomes  a  powerful,  portable  circular  saw.  Principal 
parts  are  of  aluminum,  and  a  visual  guide  enables  the 
user  to  see  where  he's  going.  An  extra-wide  shoe  plate 
keeps  the  saw  blade  running  true  and  minimizes  crimping. 
Construction  features  include  a  one-piece  safety  guard  of 
highly  polished  aluminum  and  a  saw  blade  of  high  carbon  steel.  The  Bull  Saw  comes 
complete,  ready  for  use  with  your  drill  for  $9.95.  With  extra  attachments,  available 
for  $5.00,  the  saw  converts  into  a  right  angle  buffer-sander. 


TO  MAKE  ROOMS  MORE  COMFORTABLE.  All  the  experts  agree  that  proper  humidity  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  room  comfortable.  Still,  this  is  easier  said  than  done,  and  most 
people  don't  care  to  be  bothered  with  the  makeshift  receptacles  available  for  holding 
water  necessary  for  humidifying.  Now,  however,  there's  something  new  which  will 
keep  your  rooms  properly  humid  without  spoiling  their  appearance.  Known  as  the 
Safeguard  humidifier,  it  consists  of  a  water  container  made  of  a  lightweight  ceramic 
material,  housed  in  a  good-looking  metal  case  with  a  baffled  front  made  of  plastic. 
Water  evaporates  through  the  invisible  pores  of  the  ceramic  and  it  is  said  to  keep 
room  humidity  at  the  proper  40  degrees.  Its  capacity  is  such  that  it  requires  filling 
only  once  in  five  to  seven  days,  and  metal  feet  hold  it  securely  to  the  top  of  almost 
any  type  of  radiator.  Made  by  the  Safeguard  Corporation,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  the  retail 
price  of  the  device  is  $4.95. 

When  writing  to  manufacturers  concerning  items  described  here  kindly 
mention  that  you  read  about  them  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


If  you  suspect  you've  been 
using  too  much  oil,  find  out 
with  your  summer  change. 
Switch  to  Pennzoil,  the  100% 
Pennsylvania  oil  that  lasts 
longer,  grade  for  grade. 

Over  60,000  better  dealers 
recommend  Pennzoil — easy 
to  find  at  the  familiar  yellow 
oval  sign.  Sound  your  Z  for 
the  genuine. 


Member  Penn.  Grade  Crude  Oil  Alien..  Permit  No.  2 

TOUGH-FILM  PENNZOIL®  MOTOR  OIL  &  LUBRICANTS 
AT  BETTER  DEALERS  .  .  .  COAST  TO  COAST 
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Advertisement 


From  where  I  sit 
/>y  Joe  Marsh 


Left-Handed 
Compliment 


See  where  a  bank  in  Denver  is  put- 
ting in  left-handed  checkbooks.  They 
figure  their  southpaw  depositors  de- 
serve just  as  much  consideration  as 
the  right  handers. 

Time  was  when  it  was  believed  that 
left-handed  people  had  no  right  to 
exist  at  all.  If  a  youngster  showed 
signs  of  using  his  left  hand,  his  parents 
were  supposed  to  break  him  of  the 
habit — to  force  him  to  use  his  right. 

But  today  most  doctors  will  tell  you 
that  changing  a  child's  natural  left- 
handed  tendency  usually  causes  more 
harm  than  good.  Stammering  and 
other  nervous  disorders  often  get  their 
start  that  way  with  children. 

From  where  I  sit,  if  a  man  wants  to 
use  his  left  hand — that's  his  business. 
It's  not  a  good  idea  to  make  anyone 
do  things  our  way,  just  because  we 
think  it's  right.  Personally,  I  think  a 
mellow  glass  of  beer  is  the  finest  bev- 
erage on  earth.  If  you  prefer  a  Coke — 
why,  go  to  it!  Only  leave  me  the  same 
freedom  of  choice,  won't  you? 


Oct  %vu^ 
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-BUT  WILL  THEY  READ  IT? 

This  month  we  are  breaking  a  rule  of 
the  publishing  field.  It  is  thought  to  be 
a  waste  of  money  in  the  publishing  field 
to  let  you  —  the  general  public  —  analyze 
something  important  in  detail.  Informa- 
tion given  the  public  should  be  "simpli- 
fied," and  "interpreted,"  and  "digested" 
—  because  the  public  won't  read  anything 
that  isn't,  they  say.  Well,  on  page  29  of 
this  issue  there  begin  many  solid  pages 
of  type  setting  forth  the  Legion's  reasons 
for  opposing  four  sections  of  the  Hoover 
Report.  We  don't  know  whether  you  have 
the  fortitude  to  read  something  like  this 
from  beginning  to  end  or  not.  Perhaps 
you  would  rather  be  guided  by  the  care- 
fully calculated  and  warm-blooded  news- 
paper editorials  on  the  Hoover  Report  you 
have  been  reading  all  winter.  All  we 
promise  is  that  if  you  read  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end  your  effort  will  be  re- 
warded more  than  once,  and  your  eye- 
brows will  jump  more  than  once,  and 
you  will  learn  one  hell  of  a  lot  that  you 
didn't  know  before.  Certainly  there  are 
few  major  questions  about  the  Legion's 
controversial  stand  on  the  Hoover  Report 
that  are  not  answered  from  many  angles 
in  the  special  section  in  this  issue. 

A  LETTER  FOR  WHOM? 

Since  we  reported  in  our  March  issue 
that  17,000  mental  patients  in  VA  hospi- 
tals had  no  visit  from  friend  or  relative 
in  1949  we  have  received  a  large  stack  of 
mail  on  the  subject. 

Most  of  this  mail  is  from  those  wonder- 
ful people  who  simply  appoint  themselves 
to  do  nice  things  regardless  of  personal 
inconvenience.  They  say  they  will  visit  or 
write  some  VA  patients  this  year— though 
they  are  strangers,  not  friends  or  rela- 
tives, to  the  veterans  in  the  hospitals. 

To  them  we  say,  "Amen."  And  we  say 
that  for  a  number  of  reasons  VA  will  not 
release  names  of  patients,  but  that  con- 
tact for  visiting  purposes  can  usually  be 
made  through  an  American  Legion  Post 
or  Auxiliary  Unit  in  a  city  or  town  near 
a  VA  hospital. 

We  got  no  mail  from  any  of  those  who 
did  not  visit  their  mentally  ill  sons,  hus- 
bands, fathers,  brothers,  cousins,  neph- 
ews or  friends  last  year. 

But  we  do  have  a  letter  for  them.  It  is 
from  a  mother  whose  son  was  a  VA  men- 
tal patient.  We  quote  it  at  length,  with 
italics  of  our  own: 
"Dear  sir: 

I  am  the  wife  of  a  WW1  veteran  and 
mother  of  two  sons  who  served  in  WW2. 
Our  oldest  at  nineteen  enlisted  .  .  .  spent 
32  months  overseas  .  .  .  served  in  eight 
major  campaigns  from  Africa  thru  Sicily, 
Italy,  France,  Austria  and  Germany. 

"He  came  home  a  nervous  young  man. 
We,  his  parents  .  .  .  did  all  possible  until 
he  suffered  a  complete  nervous  collapse 


and  was  admitted  to  a  mental  hospital  . .  . 

"It  was  terrible  to  visit  our  son  in  the 
violent  ward  and  after  each  visit  we 
would  say,  'We  won't  go  tomorrow.'  But 
tomorrow  always  found  us  waiting  for 
visiting  hours  to  see  our  son  again,  hop- 
ing to  see  some  improvement  each  day. 

"Then  came  shock  treatments  and  three 
weeks  of  mental  agony  when  we  were 
unable  to  visit  him.  Then  our  visits  be- 
gan again.  Finally,  after  four  months  of 
going  backwards  and  forwards,  we  were 
(old  .  .  .  we  could  bring  our  son  home. 
With  close  supervision  at  home  he  would 
be  better  off  than  with  patients  worse 
off  than  him. 

"Then  came  months  of  hard  work  and 
now,  after  four  years,  our  son  is  himself 
again  and  able  to  attend  vocational  school 
for  disabled  veterans. 

"How  proud  we  are.  Let  me  tell  you 
it  was  worth  all  the  hard  work  we,  his 
parents,  sister  and  brother  put  in  to  see 
him  well  again  —  although  he  is  not  as 
strong  as  he  was  before. 

"When  I  read  your  sad  but  true  article 
it  made  me  sad.  I  can't  understand  how 
any  parents  can  condemn  their  son  to  a 
living  death  and  keep  their  peace  of  mind. 
Imagine  17,000  mental  patients  who  had 
no  visit  from  friend  or  relative  last  year. 

"I  would  like  to  tell  all  parents  this, 
'Don't  be  ashamed  of  your  son's  disability, 
but  get  in  there  and  fight  for  his  return 

to  health  A  sickness  of  the  mind  is  no 

different  than  a  sickness  of  the  body  ' 

"Please  refrain  from  printing  my  name. 
I  would  not  want  my  son  to  see  it.  It 
might  bring  back  memories  best  forgot- 
ten." 

INVENTORS,  INVENTORS,  INVENTORS 

Elsewhere  in  our  mailbag  we  continue 
to  find  that  Legionnaires  spend  a  lot  of 
their  time  putting  together  mechanical 
contraptions,  hooking  up  electronic  cir- 
cuits and  otherwise  building  better 
mousetraps.  After  weeks,  months  or  years 
of  this,  they  begin  to  worry  about  patents. 

Then  they  write  us  to  ask  how  to  get  a 
patent,  what  a  patent  costs,  is  a  patent 
worth  while,  is  there  any  substitute  for  a 
patent . . .  etc. 

For  such  inventive-type  readers  we 
present  on  page  20,  So  You've  Got  an  Idea, 
by  our  editor,  Joe  Keeley.  Joe  got  to  be 
an  authority  on  patents  and  inventions 
the  hard  way  —  by  conducting  our  new 
products  department  and  trying  to  an- 
swer our  gadget  mail.  He  ended  up  by 
jumping  into  the  subject  headfirst  and 
writing  a  book  about  it.  It's  just  out  and 
it's  called  Making  Inventions  Pay. 

LIGHT  ON  THE  HISS-CHAMBERS  AFFAIR 

Another  author  in  this  issue  has  a  dilly 

of  a  new  book  hot  off  the  press.  The  book 
is  Seeds  of  Treason  (Funk  and  Wagnalls, 
$3.50).  It  is  an  account  of  the  Hiss-Cham- 
bers affair-one  of  the  most  baffling,  con- 
fusing, provoking  episodes  of  these  days. 
Victor  Lasky  who  wrote  our  article, 
Americans  Against  Communism,  page  14, 
is  co-author  of  Seeds  of  Treason.  Lasky  is 
a  former  Stars  and  Stripes  correspondent 
in  the  ETO  and  a  staff  writer  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 

R.B.P. 


"Their  Pension  Checks  Come  Regularly9 

For  more  than  37  years,  the  working  days  and  the  future 
of  Bell  Telephone  employees  have  been  made  more  secure 
by  a  complete  Benefit  and  Pension  Plan.  The  Company 
pays  the  cost. 

Long,  long  ago  —  before  there  was  any  thought  of 
social  security  or  of  pensions  by  most  companies  —  the  Bell 
System  Companies  started  a  Benefit  and  Pension  Plan  for 
their  employees. 

The  Plan  is  much  more  than  a  pension  plan.  It  is  a  well- 
rounded,  financially  sound  program  to  assist  employees  in 
meeting  the  emergencies  of  Sickness,  Accident,  Disability, 
and  Death,  as  well  as  retirement. 

It  is  designed  to  give  help  of  different  kinds  and  on  differ- 
ent occasions  when  Bell  System  men  and  women  —  the 
younger  as  well  as  the  older  —  may  have  need  of  it. 

Plan  Recently  Improved  —  Important  improvements  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
Twice  in  the  last  four  years  the  minimum  pensions  have  been 
increased.  Just  last  November  the  minimum  pension  was 
raised  to  $ioo  a  month  (including  social  security)  at  age  65 
for  employees  with  twenty  years'  service.  Many  employees 
get  pensions  of  substantially  more  than  $100  a  month. 

Benefits  Public  as  Well  as  Employees  —  All  of  this  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  as  well  as  telephone  employees. 
Because,  for  vou  to  have  good  service,  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany must  have  good  people  to  give  it  to  you. 

This  Benefit  and  Pension  Plan  is  part  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Companies'  responsibility  as  good  employers  and  good 
citizens  in  every  community  in  which  they  operate. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  |f^^^ 


Before  You  Buy  — 
be  sure  to  see  the 


REMINGTON 


500  Series"  22  Rifles 


You'll  look  far  and  wide  be- 
fore you'll  find  such  value, 
quality  and  performance 
built  into  inexpensive  22 
rifles.  And  there's  a  special 
pride  in  owning  one  of  these 
accurate,  dependable  22's. 
They're  a  grand  gift  for 
a  son  or  friend,  too.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  them 
today! 


^  REMINGTON  MODEL  514— One  of 

the  most  popular  22's  in  the  Remington 
line.  A  bolt-action  single-shot  rifle,  it  shoots 
standard  or  higher-velocity  22  short,  long 
or  long  rifle  cartridges  without  adjustment. 
Light  weight.  Self-cocking  bolt.  And  popu- 
larly priced,  too! 


REMINGTON  MODEL  511 

"Scoremaster"  bolt-action  box-magazine 
22  caliber  repeater.  7-shot  capacity.  Ad- 
vanced design — no  finer  rifle  of  its  type. 

Ask  to  see  the  Remington  Model  510, 
too.  A  single  shot  22  rifle  with  an  auto- 
matic safety.  Also  see  the  Remington 
Model  512,  with  tubular  magazine  that 
holds  22  short,  17  long  or  15  long  rifle 
cartridges. 


REMINGTON  MODEL  550 

22  caliber  autoloading  rifle  with  "power 
piston."  Shoots  short,  long  and  long  rifle 
cartridges  interchangeably  and  automat- 
ically— without  adjustment! 

Serving  American  Sportsmen  Since  1816 


"If  It's  Remington— It's  Right!" 

"Scoremaster"  is  Reg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off.  by  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 
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SOUND  OFF! 

Writers  must  give  name  and  address.  Name  with- 
held if  requested.  So  many  letters  are  being  re- 
ceived it  is  not  possible  to  promise  answers.  Keep 
your  letters  short.  Address:  Sound  Off,  The  American  c/tfVf 
Legion  Magazine,  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  <• 


PLEASURES  OF  THE  SOIL 

I  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  re- 
signed my  position  and  moved  to  a  farm 
—  that  was  a  decision  that  took  consid- 
erable thought.  With  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars I  rented  a  place  of  seven  acres  with 
a  good  house,  in  Tennessee,  and  to  get 
established  have  run  into  numerous  head- 
aches. But  every  obstacle  has  been  a 
challenge  as  we  have  all  bridges  behind  us. 

After  arriving,  heat  was  the  first  prob- 
lem and  that  has  been  licked  by  a  floor 
oil  furnace  after  the  carburetor  had  been 
adjusted  and  the  chimney  repointed  and 
capped.  Next  was  hot  water.  This  was 
licked  by  an  electric  hot  water  heater  and 
with  electric  range  and  Westinghouse 
electric  ice  box.  We  have  all  the  com- 
forts of  the  city,  without  the  glamor. 

With  a  henhouse  full  of  chickens,  and 
a  cow  for  milk  and  butter,  with  surplus 
being  sold  to  offset  cost  of  feed,  living  is 
good. 

Expect  to  put  in  a  good  vegetable  gar- 
den which  will  lick  the  food  problem.  The 
work  involved  will  add  muscle  and  ap- 
petite, which  is  health. 

Anyone  reaching  the  age  of  over  55 
should  do  as  we  have  done.  It's  an  inde- 
pendent life  and  the  expense  of  living 
has  been  licked  — and  the  outdoor  life 
more  than  compensates  for  all  the  early 
inconveniences. 

With  the  economic  condition  as  it  is 
one  is  considerably  better  off  on  a  small 
farm  and  anyone  wishing  the  peace  of 
mind  that  it  means  would  be  better  off 
to  make  the  move  as  we  did. 

J.  Sayre  Slawson 
Frankewing,  Tenn. 

COMPRESSION  FACTS 

There  is  an  erroneous  statement  in  the 
article  There's  No  Labor  Charge  in  this 
Garage,  in  the  March  '50  issue  of  your 
magazine.  On  page  61  in  the  second  to 
last  paragraph  this  statement  is  made: 
".  .  .  by  shaving  a  few  tiny  fractions  of 
an  inch  off  the  cylinder  head  to  increase 
compression." 

The  compression  ratio,  i.e.,  "compres- 
sion" depends  on  the  clearance  volume  in 
the  cylinder.  This  is  the  volume  at  the 
end  of  the  compression  stroke.  When  the 
clearance  volume  was  increased  by  shav- 
off  metal  from  the  cylinder  head,  the 
"compression"  was  decreased. 

The  larger  combustion  chamber,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  enlarged  and  pol- 
ished porting  probably  increased  the  volu- 


metric efficiency  and  thus  provided  more 
air  than  was  available  for  combustion, 
thus  permitting  more  fuel  to  be  burned 
for  an  increased  horsepower. 

I  trust  you  are  interested  in  accurate 
reporting  and  I  hope  this  letter  is  of  help, 

Michael  A.  Chaszeyha 

Berwyn,  III. 

INSTALMENTS  AND  INTEREST 

As  is  usually  the  case,  I  find  myself 
considerably  behind  time  with  current 
publications,  and  I  have  just  finished  the 
story  How  to  Keep  Your  Financial  Balance 
in  the  January,  1950  number  of  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  I  note  a  state- 
ment in  that  story  at  the  top  of  the  sec- 
ond column  on  page  49  of  the  issue  in 
question,  that  the  interest  on  $750  for  ten 
months  payable  in  monthly  instalments 
of  $75  a  month  is  $31.25.  Actually  at  that 
rate  and  at  that  mode  of  payment,  the  in- 
terest should  be  $16.22,  unless  my  arith- 
metic is  entirely  faulty  and  the  interest 
tables  are  incorrectly  computed. 

Cyril  A.  Burns 
Pontiac,  III. 

90-DAY  W0NDERERS 

Your  Veterans  Newsletter  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  states  that  6,862  Ohio  veterans 
were  denied  their  bonus  because  they 
served  less  than  90  days  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

There  are  more  than  300,000  of  us  in 
this  "less  than  90  days"  forgotten  force  in 
America  now. 

Every  individual  gave  up  his  civilian 
connections  when  inducted  and  conse- 
quently needed  readjustment  after  dis- 
charge as  much  as  anyone  who  served  91 
days  or  a  couple  of  years.  We  got  no  52-20, 
no  G.I.  Bill  at  all. 

We  are  the  real  "90-day  wonderers." 

Gerald  A.  Ghylin 
Regan,  N.  D. 

WHAT  THE  GERMANS  THINK 

Being  a  member  of  the  Broome-Wood 
Post  292  at  New  London,  Ohio,  I  receive 
my  copy  of  the  magazine  every  month. 
It  seems  as  though  I  am  the  only  one  in 
this  organization  that  receives  a  copy, 
because  if  I  don't  lock  up  my  copy  the 
first  couple  of  days  I  never  see  it  again. 

The  magazine  publishes  some  very  in- 
teresting articles  on  things  that  we  are 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


what  Yon  HMENT  BEEN 
TOLD  ABOUT  CHINA 


BULLETS  are  saved 
by  beating  rebellious 
villagers  to  death 


Soon  the  drive  will  be  on  to  sell  us  the  idea  that  we  ought 
to  recognize  Red  China.  When  it  starts,  remember  these  facts 
By  JUDITH  AND  ARTHUR  HART  BURLING 


'hould  the  united  states  recognize 
communist  China?  Those  who  are  pressing 
for  recognition  claim  that  it  is  essential  for 
us  to  have  "a  listening-post."  How  effective 
can  a  listening-post  be  in  any  communist- 
dominated  country?  Even  before  the  war 
foreign  correspondents  in  China  concen- 


trated in  the  large  centers  — Shanghai,  Pek- 
ing, Tientsin  and  Canton  — and  rarely  ven- 
tured into  the  rural  areas.  Does  anyone 
really  believe  that  now,  under  communist 
rule,  Americans  will  be  permitted  to  travel 
and  talk  freely  to  the  Chinese  farmers? 
It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  absence  of  first- 


COMMUNIST  propaganda  would  have  you  believe  that  few  Chinese  owned  their  farms.  Actually,  most  farmers  were  land-owners 


MANY  YOUNG  Chinese,  particularly  in  the  villages,  joined  the  Red  Army  as  the  only  alternative  to  starving  to  death 

(Continued)  what  You  Haven' t  Been  Told  About  China 


hand  information  about  the  interior 
of  China  that  the  reds  have  had  such 
overwhelming  success  with  their  all- 
out  propaganda  attack  of  the  last  ten 
years.  Masters  of  double-talk,  the 
communists  (and  their  fellow  travel- 
ers and  stooges)  have  made  use  of 
words  like  "agrarian  reform,"  "libera- 
tion," "democracy,"  "people's  govern- 
ment" —  words  which  fall  pleasantly 
on  American  ears  —  to  mask  what  has 
been  nothing  but  the  brutal  drive  for 
power  of  a  ruthless  minority. 

One  successful  propaganda  line  has 
been  that  this  is  a  spontaneous  revolu- 
tion of  the  people.  But  the  people  who 
joined  the  communists  were  chiefly 
students,  intellectuals,  and  groups  of 
factory  workers  in  the  cities— many  of 
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them  fired  by  ambition  to  become  the 
Commissars  of  the  New  Order.  These 
represent  a  very  small  percentage  of 
population,  since  from  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  Chinese  are  farmers,  and 
not  more  than  10  percent  live  in  cities 
and  large  towns. 

Many  of  those  we  call  "farmers" 
would  be  termed  "peasants"  in 
Europe,  or  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  that  word  has  no  meaning  in 
China,  because  the  Chinese  have  not 
lived  under  a  feudal  system  in  the  last 
2000  years.  The  Chinese  farmer  has 
not  been  a  serf,  but  has  owned  his  own 
piece  of  land.  Small  and  poor  his  hold- 
ing may  have  been,  but  it  was  his  own. 
He  has  been  a  free  man.  More  than 
half  of  the  Chinese  farmers  were  own- 


ers, less  than  one-third  part  owners, 
and  only  about  17  percent  tenants. 

Another  successful  propaganda  line 
has  been  that  the  communists  are  di- 
viding up  the  large  holdings.  The  main 
flaw  in  this  picture  is  that  there  have 
been  very  few  large  holdings.  The 
average  farm  size  is  about  four  acres 
(compared  with  an  average  of  157 
acres  in  the  United  States) ,  and  this 
figure  includes  the  7  percent  of  what 
are  called  "very  large"  farms,  of  which 
the  average  size  is  only  13  acres. 

The  farmers  comprise  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  people  of  China,  and  their  re- 
sponse to  communism  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  millions  of  refugees 
who  abandoned  their  farms  and  fled 
before  the  advancing  communists  into 


the  Nationalist  areas.  There  has  never 
been  any  instance  of  Chinese  fleeing 
from  the  Nationalist  areas  into  the 
sections  controlled  by  the  reds.  At  one 
time  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
more  than  38  millions  of  these  refugees 
who  had  taken  to  the  roads.  Many 
were  middle-class  people,  land  own- 
ers and  home  owners,  who  had  re- 
duced themselves  to  beggary  because 
they  had  heard  what  happened  to 
other  villages  when  the  communists 
took  over.  The  only  reason  why  there 
are  no  longer  these  pitiful  floods  of 
homeless  refugees  on  the  roads,  is 
simply  that  now  there  is  nowhere 
for  them  to  go.  They  are  trapped. 

What  has  life  been  like  for  those 
who  live  in  the  rural  areas  since  the 
communists  seized  power? 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  reds 
are  carrying  out  their  much  publicized 
program  of  "agrarian  reform": 

In  each  district  (hsien),  they  ap- 
point five  or  seven  communist  "Di- 
rectors." These  are  chosen  from  the 
large  groups  of  plain-clothes  commu- 


nists who  accompany  the  Red  Army, 
and  who  are  known  as  "politicals"  or 
"political  organizers."  Their  task  is  to 
completely  terrorize  and  subdue  the 
villagers.  At  least  half  of  the  Directors 
must  come  from  provinces  other  than 
those  in  which  they  operate  to  insure 
that  no  partiality  is  shown. 

These  Directors  go  into  every  vil- 
lage, however  small,  and  select  one 
or  two  young  men  as  their  "Repre- 
sentatives." Those  chosen  must  have 
no  profession,  trade  or  steady  work. 
Nor  must  they  own  a  farm  or  prop- 
erty of  any  kind.  In  other  words  they 
must  be  the  men  whom  the  farmers 
have  looked  upon  as  "ne'er-do-wells." 
Their  main  qualification  is  that  they 
be  maladjusted,  violent  men  who  bear 
a  grudge  against  society.  These  young 
men  are  then  told  just  how  many 
people  (50,  100.  200  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  population)  must 
be  liquidated  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  village. 

They  make  up  this  list  of  victims,  in 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  McDERMOTT 


consultation  with  their  cronies,  and 
this  gives  all  who  have  a  quarrel  with, 
or  are  jealous  of  a  neighbor,  a  fine 
chance  to  avenge  themselves.  When 
completed  the  list  is  handed  to  the 
commun'-J  Directors  for  approval. 

Then  a  vdlage  "meeting"  is  called, 
usually  m  the  night.  The  word  "meet- 
ing" strikes  terror  into  the  heart  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child.  Every- 
one must  be  present,  and  nobody 
knows  when  or  whether  his  will  be  the 
name  that  turns  up  in  this  gruesome 
lottery. 

The  Chinese  communists  have  no 
legal  code  of  any  kind.  The  victims 
are  not  told  beforehand  what  they  are 
accused  of,  or  even  that  they  are  ac- 
cused. There  is  no  defense  and  no  ap- 
peal. Sentence  is  passed  and  carried 
out  on  the  spot. 

When  the  whole  village  is  assem- 
bled, the  Village  Representative  takes 
the  chair,  with  the  communist  Di- 
rector sitting  beside  him  to  tell  him 
what  to  do,  and  to  read  the  "confes- 
sion." This  (Continued  on  page  47) 


IN  TYPICAL  commie  fashion,  trumped-up  charges  were  made.  The  sentence  was  usually  death  by  beating  or  shooting 
THE  RED  leaders  publicly  state  they  don't  care  how  many  millions  are  killed  as  long  as  all  resistance  is  wiped  out 


Feudin' 

mo  Style 


THE  QUESTION  was 
who  owned  the  apples? 


Granted,  not  all  neighbors  are  lovable.  Still, 
you'd  better  not  declare  war  on  them.  The  law  has 
definite  ideas  about  the  rights  of  the  man  next  door 


By  WILL  BERNARD 


Many  people  have  the  mistaken 
notion  that  feuding  is  an  ar- 
chaic pastime  now  lingering 
only  in  the  nether  realms  of 
Kentucky  society.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
feuding  is  getting  more  popular  all  the 
time.  It  has  merely  taken  on  some 
modern  refinements  and  moved  from 
the  backwoods  to  the  back  yards.  In- 
stead of  mountaineers,  its  chief  dev- 
otees nowadays  are  housewives.  And 
instead  of  shotguns,  its  weapons  are 
loud  radios  and  cooking  smells.  Far 
from  dying  out,  the  institution  of  feud- 
ing seems  certain  to  last  just  as  long 
as  the  institution  of  neighbors. 

For  example,  there  was  the  case  of 


the  neighbor  with  the  resonant  roost- 
er. An  author  lived  on  the  outskirts  of 
town,  right  next  door  to  a  woman  who 
loved  chickens.  This  woman  main- 
tained a  small  flock  — normal  and  well- 
mannered,  with  one  notable  exception. 
The  exception  was  a  big  red  rooster. 
This  rooster  had  the  curious  ability  to 
crow  at  regular,  15-minute  intervals- 
starting  at  5  a.m.  every  morning.  His 
program  always  continued  until  6:30 
a.m.,  making  a  total  of  seven  crows  in 
all. 

Now,  the  big  red  rooster's  cry  was 
not  the  shrill  gaggle  of  the  ordinary 
fowl.  Instead,  it  was  a  stentorian  shout 
of  defiance  that  wrenched  the  author 


out  of  his  slumber  —  seven  times  each 
morning. 

The  author  was  a  man  of  patience, 
and  at  first  merely  made  gentle  re- 
monstrance with  the  rooster's  owner. 
When  that  failed,  he  put  his  protests 
into  writing.  When  that  also  failed,  he 
took  his  troubles  to  court.  He  begged 
the  judge  to  make  the  woman  stop  the 
noise  and  let  him  sleep.  But  all  he  got 
from  the  judge  was  a  classic  tribute  to 
the  species  chicken.  Sternly  rejecting 
the  author's  plea,  His  Honor  said: 

"We  cannot  conceive  of  any  normal 
person,  endowed  with  ordinary  sensi- 
bilities, being  greatly  discomforted  by 
the  announcement  of  a  new  day  from 
the  well-trained  voice  of  a  stately 
cock,  the  sound  of  which  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  good  cheer  by  many  adver- 
tisers. The  voice  of  the  rooster  can  be 
heard  daily  in  motion  pictures,  on  the 
radio,  and  at  the  birth  of  a  new  day 
all  over  the  world.  One  has  only  to 
waken  to  hear  the  cheery  voice  of 
Chanticleer  announce  the  new  day. 
He  has  been  doing  that  all  over  the 
world  since  the  Year  One,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  find,  no  one  has  until  now 
tried  to  silence  his  cheerful  greetings!" 

Just  to  clinch  the  argument,  the 
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learned  judge  added  this  afterthought: 

"Although  there  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing impossible  in  these  fast-moving 
times,  we  doubt  if  anyone  yet  has 
learned  how  to  stop  a  rooster  from 
crowing  early  in  the  morning,  other 
than  by  wringing  its  neck.  If  we  de- 
stroyed the  roosters,  within  a  very 
short  time  the  chicken  family  would 
become  extinct  and  the  familiar 
American  breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs 
would  be  no  more!" 

The  rooster  is  not  the  only  creature 
to  tap  the  well-springs  of  judicial  sen- 
timent. Pigs  achieved  the  same  dis- 
tinction, in  another  neighborly  set-to. 

In  this  case,  a  retired  executive 
bought  a  piece  of  lakeshore  property, 
including  a  trim  little  cottage.  His 
neighbor  on  the  inland  side  was  a 
farmer  who  had  several  dozen  pigs 
and  a  stunted  sense  of  aesthetics.  Ob- 
livious to  the  niceties  of  the  situation, 
he  located  his  pig  sty  just  across  the 
boundary  line  from  the  cottage. 

The  fragrance  proved  more  than  the 
executive  could  bear,  and  he  finally 
went  to  court  for  a  stop-order.  He 
argued  that  the  aroma  was  making  it 
impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  his  prop- 
erty. The  judge  not  only  ruled  against 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
him,  but  also  seized  the  opportunity 
to  glorify  the  other  half  of  the  break- 
fast so  lovingly  described  in  the  roost- 
er case.  Said  the  court: 

"Raising  pigs  is  a  perfectly  lawful 
and  respectable  business.  Doubtless  it 
will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  human 
being  craves  the  thin  cut  of  juicy  ham 
and  the  crisp  slice  of  breakfast  bacon. 
With  all  the  marvelous  advances  in 
science,  we  have  not  yet  produced  the 
odorless  pig.  Whenever  he  comes,  he 
will  be  most  welcome.  But  in  the 
meantime,  pigs  will  be  pigs  —  and  we 
must  just  put  up  with  them!" 

Of  course,  smell  — like  everything 
else  —  is  a  matter  of  degree.  While  the 
law  expects  everyone  to  put  up  grace- 
fully with  a  certain  amount  of  odor, 
the  thing  can  get  out  of  hand.  One  man 
owned  a  home  in  a  neighborhood  im- 
partially described  as  "industrial  and 
odorous."  Within  500  feet  of  his  home 


ART  CUMMINGS 

were  a  railroad  track,  a  tannery,  a 
slaughter  house,  and  the  city  dump. 
All  these  he  endured  stoically,  but 
when  an  oil  refinery  opened  nearby 
he  decided  to  act. 

He  went  to  court  for  an  injunction 
against  the  refinery,  complaining  that 
its  "rotten  egg  smell"  was  just  too 
much.  He  said  it  caused  headaches, 
red  eyes,  sore  throats,  dizziness,  and 
nausea,  penetrated  throughout  the 
house,  permeated  the  food,  and  gener- 
ally made  life  unlivable. 

His  daughter  then  took  the  witness 
stand  and  swore  that  the  smell  made 
her  hair  stand  on  end!  Impressed  by 
this  hair-raising  story,  the  judge  or- 
dered the  oil  company  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  cut  down  the  odor. 

One  of  the  most  effective  weapons 
in  the  arsenal  of  modern  feuding  is  the 
phonograph.  Even  the  most  ardent 
listener  re-  (Continued  on  page  52) 


HOW  DID  THE  JUDGES  RULE  IN  THESE  SITUATIONS? 


HE  WAS  planting  flowers  when  the 
kid  next  door  tossed  a  brick  at  him 


THE  DIVORCEE  heard  the  man  tell 
his  wife  a  juicy  story  concerning  her 


LT.  GEN.  WALTER  BEDELL  SMITH,  who  addressed  the 
meeting,  with  National  Commander  George  N.  Craig 


IT  long  last  the  American 
people  have  awakened  to 
the  menace  of  communism 
and  they're  doing  something 
about  it.  Sixty-six  great  American 
organizations,  representing  about  a 
hundred  million  people  in  every  field 
of    endeavor,    have    come  together 


THEY  VOICED  AMERICA'S  SENTIMENTS 
TOWARD  THE  COMMUNIST  MENACE 


James  B.  Carey,  vice  Msgr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen, 
president  of  the  CIO  Catholic  author 


State  Senator  Jack  B.  U.S.  Senator  Karl  E. 
Tenney,  California  Mundt,  South  Dakota 


Rev.  Daniel  A.  Pol-  George  Sokolsky, 
ing,  Protestant  leader  noted  columnist; 


mencans 


Led  by  the  Legion,  scores  of  great 
national  organizations  have  banded  to- 
gether to  fight  world  communism.  The 
main  goal  is  to  foster  a  dynamic  and  ag- 
gressive Americanism  in  our  people* 


By  VICTOR  LASKY 


"against  a  common  enemy  —  world 
communism." 

On  assignment  from  my  newspaper, 
I  covered  the  birth  of  this  great  citi- 
zens' movement  last  January.  How- 
ever, the  story  did  not  end  with  the 
close  of  this  American  Legion-spon- 
sored Ail-American  Conference,  for 
since  its  inception  the  movement  is 
having  an  amazing  growth.  And  so 
powerful  is  its  potential  for  the  good 
of  this  nation  that  the  communists  and 
their  dupes,  both  knowing  and  un- 
knowing, are  moving  heaven  and  earth 
in  an  all-out  attempt  to  smash  what 
grew  out  of  the  three-day  conference. 

I  watched  the  communist  and  neo- 
communist  press  coverage  of  the 
event.  At  first  I  was  amused,  then  dis- 
gusted. For  in  their  frantic  efforts  to 
smash  the  new  all-American  move- 
ment the  communists  are  resorting  to 
their  typical  lies,  deceptions  and  dis- 
tortions of  what  took  place,  in  an  effort 
to  pit  class  against  class,  faith  against 
faith,  and  organization  against  organi- 
zation. Typical  headlines  in  such 
papers  read:  "Labor  Sits  Down  with 
Labor-baiters,"  "B'nai  B'rith  Sits 
Down  with  Jew-Haters,"  and  "Veter- 
ans United  with  Those  Who  Would 
Curtail  Their  Privileges."  Understand- 
ably hysterical,  too,  was  the  Soviet 
radio  commentator  Zaslavsky,  who  on 
February  4th  screamed  from  Moscow: 
"The  assembly  in  New  York  consid- 
ered itself  to  be  a  step  toward  the  for- 
mation of  a  fascist  party  in  America. 
The  speeches  were  fascist,  they 
shouted  like  the  nazis.  The  entire  set- 
up was  borrowed  from  Hitler  and  was 
a  mixture  of  pogrom-mongering  and 
self-induced  hysteria." 

What  actually  took  place?  Leaders 


THANK  your  local  theatre  manager  when 
he  screens  films  promoting  Americanism 

of  the  great  labor,  business,  industrial, 
fraternal  and  religious  groups  got  to- 
gether to  discuss  a  common  problem- 
how  to  combat  communism.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  participants  that  many 
of  the  organizations  normally  have 
conflicting  interests,  but  all  the  groups 
were  willing  to  unite  in  the  fight 
against  those  who  would  destroy  the 
liberties  of  all  Americans. 

The  speakers  represented  labor  and 
capital  as  well  as  government  and  re- 
ligion. All  were  in  agreement  that 
communism  was  seeking  to  undermine 
everything  this  nation  has  stood  for 
in  the  world  since  our  Constitution 
was  drafted. 

The  delegates  then  passed  an  his- 


*A  detailed  account  of  what  happened  at 
the  Conference,  with  the  names  of  the  66 
sponsoring  organizations,  principal  par- 
ticipants and  the  over-all  resolution 
adopted  appeared  on  page  29  of  the  March 
issue  of  this  magazine. 
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against 


SCHOOLS  will  teach  what  parents  think  is  vital,  but  it's  up  WE  MUST  put  a  stop  to  our  disgraceful  apathy  toward  voting, 

to  the  parents  to  keep  themselves  informed  and  take  action  Vote  and  see  that  all  your  friends  vote,  to  get  good  leaders 


to  political  leaders.  The  commies  are  ambitious  letter-writers  munity.  Newspapers  and  the  radio  will  let  you  speak  up 


toric  resolution  calling  upon  all  loyal 
Americans  to  join  the  battle  against 
"the  steady  infiltration  of  communism 
into  our  schools  and  colleges,  into  our 
press,  radio  and  screen,  into  our  labor 
and  business  and  into  our  government 
itself  [constituting]  an  immediate, 
serious  and  growing  menace  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  America  that  we 
know  and  love." 

A  continuations  committee  com- 
posed of  a  cross-section  of  the  partic- 
ipating groups  was  empowered  "to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  and  informa- 
tion center  through  which  the  various 
organizations  may  be  informed  and 
advised  of  the  activities  and  experi- 
ences of  other  organizations,  all  upon 
the  understanding  that  such  commit- 
tee shall  recognize  the  full  independ- 
ence of  the  various  organizations  and 
shall  not  attempt  to  control  or  super- 
vise them." 

High  above  Times  Square,  where 
the  Ail-American  Conference  took 
place,  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  some 
of  the  men  and  women  who  passed 


this  resolution.  No  matter  from  where 
they  hailed,  they  were  concerned  over 
the  extent  of  subversion  in  their  re- 
spective communities.  And  they've 
been  doing  a  lot  of  hard  thinking.  They 
know  that  mere  hatred  of  communism 
is  not  enough.  Too  often,  they  realize, 
unchanneled  anti -communist  feeling 
and  action  play  right  into  the  hands 
of  would-be  martyrs  of  the  Paul  Robe- 
son stripe.  Somehow  such  emotional 
reactions  must  be  transmuted  into  an 
effective  plan  of  action  —  action  that 
will  meet  community  needs  in  a  posi- 
tive, rather  than  negative  manner. 

Basically,  the  people  I  talked  to 
agreed  that  a  plan  was  needed  to 
make  Americans  in  Maine,  New  York, 
California  and  Alabama  enthusiastic 
about  the  American  way  of  life.  That 
resounding  phrase  may  be  an  abstrac- 
tion, but  it  was  once  used  with  deep 
meaning  by  generations  of  Americans 
who  taught  their  children  to  revere 
its  tenets  and,  on  unhappy  occasions, 
to  shed  their  blood  in  its  defense. 

The  phrase  can't  be  defined  easily; 


but,  in  essence,  it  means  democratic 
living  in  a  free  society  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  land.  No 
swashbuckling  dictators  to  tell  you 
what  to  do.  Yet,  in  recent  years,  too 
many  Americans  have  become  con- 
fused, uncertain  and  hesitant  in  de- 
fending their  heritage  against  the  wiles 
of  the  communists  and  fellow  travelers. 

How  these  insidious  intellectual 
con-men  set  up  innocent  sounding  or- 
ganizations as  traps  for  every  section 
of  the  population  was  fully  described 
by  the  distinguished  speakers  at  the 
Ail-American  Conference.  They  told 
how  the  reds,  seeking  a  shield  of  re- 
spectability by  associating  themselves 
with  decent  causes,  bore  from  within 
established  political,  labor  and  social 
organizations.  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  recently  estimated  there  were 
more  than  a  half-million  communists 
and  fellow  travelers  in  the  country. 

You'll  find  their  spokesmen  on  the 
air,  the  public  platform  and  in  the 
press.  You'll  even  find  them  running 
nursery        (Continued  on  page  69) 
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Murder  at 

Circle  Lake 

An  innocent  fishing  trip  uncovered  murder  —  and  the  murderer. 


I  he  line  jerks  and  grows  taut, 
and  a  sixteen  inch  trout 
dances  on  his  tail  at  the  edge 
of  the  ice. 
My  rod  arcs  and  becomes  a  throb- 
bing, living  thing.  A  little  luck  now 
and  I  will  be  the  first  man  to  take  a 
fish  from  Circle  Lake  since  it  was 
closed  fifteen  years  ago. 

After  a  five  minute  fight  I  bring  the 
fish,  spent  and  exhausted,  to  the 
water's  edge,  net  him,  and  start  back 
to  my  perch  in  the  snow. 

The  fat  trout  erases  the  irritation  I 
felt  when  I  realized  I  had  caW'led 
striped  bass  plugs,  reels,  salmon  sink- 
ers, and  needless  other  heavy  litter  in 
my  tackle  box  as  I  waded  the  last  four 
hundred  yards  through  deep  snow  to 
where  the  lake  lies  cupped  in  the  lap 
of  a  nine  thousand  foot  mountain. 

I  am  admiring  the  speckled  beauty 
in  my  net  and  not  watching  where  I 
am  going,  so  that  I  walk  too  far  and 
my  foot  catches  on  something  buried 
beneath  the  snow.  I  fall  heavily  into 
a  drift  and  sit  there  briefly,  laughing 
at  myself,  feeling  good  in  spite  of  the 
fall.  Then  I  realize  that  instead  of 
granite  there  is  something  soft  and 
resilient  beneath  me. 

Scrambling  to  my  feet  I  kick  tenta- 
tively at  the  snow.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  something  is  buried  here, 
preserved  no  doubt  by  the  winter  cold 
and  snow.  It  is  quite  large,  apparently 
a  bear  cub  or  a  mountain  lion.  I  probe 
again  curiously,  then  stand  there, 
mouth  agape  with  horror. 

Rising  gruesomely  from  a  sleeve  of 
snow  is  a  hand,  a  human  hand,  its 
forefinger  pointing  accusingly  toward 
the  sky. 

I  kneel  and  sweep  the  snow  away 
with  my  hands.  It  is  the  body  of  a 
young  man,  face  up,  staring  vacantly 
at  the  sky.  He  has  been  perfectly  pre- 
served by  the  snow,  and  the  small  hole 
in  his  forehead  is  as  clear  and  obvious 
now  as  it  must  have  been  when  it  first 
appeared  there  last  fall. 

I  sit  back  on  my  haunches  briefly, 
stunned  and  uncomprehending.  The 
man  is  Clarence  Devlin,  murdered  and 
left  to  sleep  through  the  winter  be- 
neath the  snows  by  Circle  Lake. 

Murdered?  I  shovel  snow  away  from 
the  body  in  a  wide  circle,  hoping  a  gun 
will  be  lying  nearby,  but  finding 
nothing. 

Clarence  Devlin.  One  of  two  heirs 
to  the  Devlin  cattle  fortune.  Slowly 
the  whole  picture  becomes  clear.  I  re- 
member Clyde  Devlin,  dragging  him- 
self wearily  into  the  bar  at  Blackberry 
Lodge  while  a  blizzard  raged  outside 
last  October. 

Clyde  Devlin,  his  dark  face  pale, 
hands  trembling,  lifting  a  double  shot 
of  whiskey  to  his  hps  and  muttering, 
"I  can't  find  Clarence.  I've  lost  Clar- 


ence. He  disappeared  in  the  snow." 

Bill  Davis  consoling  him,  question- 
ing him.  "Where  Clyde?  Where  did 
you  lose  him?" 

And  Clyde's  answer,  "In  Desolation 
Valley,  above  Horsetail  Falls.  We  were 
fishing  when  this  storm  came  up." 

We  all  rode  out  that  night  through 
the  storm,  carrying  torches,  searching 
futilely  for  the  boy  we  knew  we  would 
never  find.  The  blizzard  stopped  two 
days  later  and  the  search  continued 


with  planes  and  dogs,  but  the  snow 
clung  to  the  mountain  sides  and  Clar- 
ence Devlin  was  never  found. 

I  raise  my  head  and  look  across  the 
canyon,  thinking,  "And  no  wonder  he 
was  never  found."  Horsetail  Falls, 
apparently  close  in  the  clear  spring 
sunlight,  but  at  least  ten  miles  away, 
fill  my  vision.  From  my  perch  eighty- 
five  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  I  can 
look  down  into  Desolation  Valley,  the 
place  we  searched  so  thoroughly  last 
fall. 

It  is  all  clear  to  me  now.  Clarence 
Devlin  was  one  heir,  Clyde  the  other. 
But  with  Clyde  it  must  have  been 
whole  hog  or  nothing. 

I  realize  the  day's  fishing  is  at  an 
end,  stuff  the  trout  into  my  creel,  fold 
my  net,  prepare  to  disjoint  my  rod 

"So  you  found  him." 

I  leap  to  my  feet  and  stare  at  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  There,  standing  on  a 
giant  boulder,  is  Clyde  Devlin,  rifle  in 
hand,  a  wicked  grin  splitting  his  dark, 
handsome  face. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  DENVER  GILLEN 


"Somebody  was  bound  to  find  him." 

"Not  if  I  got  here  first,  Harry." 

"What  made  you  do  it,  Clyde?  You 
must  have  known  you  couldn't  get 
away  with  a  stunt  like  this." 

Devlin's  face  sets  grimly.  "So  you 
figure  I  did  it." 

"Who  else?  If  you  didn't  do  it  why 
were  we  looking  for  Clarence  in  Deso- 
lation Valley  last  fall?" 

"Maybe  it  was  a  hunting  accident." 

"But  you  said  you  were  fishing, 
Clyde." 

Devlin's  face  is  like  that  of  a  sulky 
boy.  "I  thought  you'd  figure  I  did  it. 
It's  too  bad,  too  bad  for  you." 

The  creepy  feeling  is  back  along  my 
neck  now.  Clyde  Devlin,  a  killer,  is 
standing  there,  rifle  in  hand,  on  the 
rocks  above  me. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it, 
Clyde?" 

"I  guess  I'm  going  to  have  to  kill 
you." 

"You  can't  get  away  with  it,  Clyde. 
They'll  want  you  for  two  murders." 

"Who  wants  me  for  murder?" 

"The  state  will,  Clyde,  when  they 
find  this  body." 

"That's  where  you're  wrong,  Harry. 
No  one  is  going  to  find  that  body.  No 
one  but  you.  But  they're  going  to  find 
your  body  at  the  bottom  of  Razor  Buck 
Bluff." 

"Then  they'll  still  want  you,  Clyde. 
So  you  find  a  way  to  dispose  of  Clar- 
ence's body  and  shoot  me  and  dump 
me  off  a  cliff.  Don't  you  know  they 
make  autopsies  on  people  who  die  from 
accidents.  Someone  will  find  that  bul- 
let." 

Clyde  shrugs.  "Let  'em  find  it. 
Who's  going  to  suspect  me  of  murder- 
ing you?  No  one  knows  that  I  fol- 
lowed you  up  here.  No  one  knows  that 
every  time  you  came  up  this  trail  I 
followed  you.  I  thought  I  could  get 
here  first  and  get  rid  of  that  body.  The 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  crossed 
me  up  when  they  opened  this  lake, 
but  no  one  would  have  been  fool 
enough  to  start  up  here  now  except 
you.  No  one  is  that  crazy  about  fishing. 
I  don't  want  to  kill  you,  Harry,  but  I 
have  to." 

"They'll  get  you,  Clyde.  You'll  hang 
for  it  if  you  do.  They'll  trace  the  bul- 
let or  find  your  footprints.  There  are 
a  million  ways  to  solve  a  murder.  But 
they'll  get  you  for  it." 

"Maybe.  That's  a  chance  I  have  to 
take.  One  thing  is  certain,  Harry.  They 
can  only  hang  me  once." 

Confident  and  cocky,  Clyde  Devlin 
stares  down  at  me,  grinning,  the  rifle 
held  loosely  in  his  hands.  I  stand  there, 
fishing  rod  in  one  hand,  the  folded  net 
in  the  other,  wondering,  realizing  how 
a  man  feels  who  is  sentenced  to  death. 
To  my  right,  about  ten  feet  away,  is 
a  giant       (Continued  on  page  49) 
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FIRST  STOP.  Oakland's  Bill  Erwin  Post  Junior  Baseballers  hoist  coach  Charley  Remmers  aloft  as  they  win  California  1949  title 


Legion  Baseball's 

Storybook  Champs 


Do  your  Post's  Junior  baseballers  aim  to 
win  the  national  title  this  year?  Here  is  what  it 
took  to  go  all  the  way  last  year 

By  AL  STUMP 


HE  TOUGH  TEEN-AGE  GANG  had 

the  day  all  planned.  First 
there  was  the  souped-up  car  or  "hot 
rod"  to  send  hurtling  through  the 
streets  of  Oakland,  California  to  make 
the  cops  give  futile  chase.  Then  they'd 
drop  in  on  one  of  the  backroom  "sport 
centers"  where  16-year-olds  could 
shoot  pool.  Later  on,  maybe,  they'd 


pick  up  some  girls  and  spin  'em  out 
in  the  country. 

Now  they  sat,  crowded  into  the  "hot 
rod,"  howling  at  the  last  member  to 
hurry  up.  This  last,  a  sawed  off  young- 
ster with  a  tough  mouth,  leaned 
against  a  lamp  post,  frowning  and  re- 
reading a  postcard. 

The  card  said:  "Am  expecting  you 


to  look  great  in  Sunday's  game  at 
Bushrod  Park.  Big  crowd  coming  out. 
Bring  your  folks.  And  don't  forget 
practice!  Your  manager,  Charley 
Remmers." 

Thoughtfully,  the  kid  put  the  card 
in  his  pocket. 

"Not  today,"  he  told  the  gang.  "I'll 
see  you  around.  There's  something  I 
almost  forgot .  .  ." 

An  hour  later  he  stumbled  over  his 
feet  in  a  wild  grab  for  a  practice  line 
drive  through  the  infield.  He  was  with 
Oakland's  Captain  Bill  Erwin  Post  337 
team,  a  leading  contender  for  Ameri- 
can Legion  Junior  baseball  honors  in 
Northern  California.  He  threw  his 
glove  angrily.  Charley  Remmers,  bald, 
red-faced  manager  of  the  team  for 
the  past  sixteen  years,  gave  the  kid 
an  error  on  his  scorepad. 

"If  this  one  makes  it,"  Remmers  told 
stocky  Coach  George  Powles,  "I'll  be- 
lieve in  miracles." 

Powles  nodded.  This  kid  was  a  prob- 
lem. Bad  home  environment,  no  dis- 
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cipline,  a  tough  neighborhood  bunch 
to  run  with  in  Oakland's  heavily- 
industrialized  north  section.  Every- 
thing against  him. 

"Anyway,  Charley,"  murmured 
Powles,  "he  didn't  throw  away  your 
postcard." 

Gradually,  the  kid  learned  about  the 
team  way  of  doing  things.  More  grad- 
ually, he  found  that  he  wasn't  the  only 
one  in  Post  337's  line-up  facing  a  chal- 
lenge. In  time,  something  rather  won- 
derful and  moving  to  watch  began 
building  in  the  kid  and  in  others 
among  the  eager  but  scarcely  well-to- 
do  bunch  gathered  on  the  Oakland 
sandlot. 

The  kid,  who  is  a  real  person  and 
typical  of  thousands  of  Legion  ball- 
players, hardly  knows  how  to  express 
his  feelings  about  what  has  happened 
to  him  in  the  year  since  then.  "I  didn't 
think  anything  like  that  could  happen 


Remmers  and  the  Oakland  post  had 
never  sent  a  team  beyond  the  section- 
al finals,  but  they  had  made  hundreds 
of  boys  feel  that  they  belonged. 

One  of  their  graduates,  First  Base- 
man Ferris  Fain  of  the  Philadelphia 
Athletics,  can  tell  you  about  that.  Fain, 
however,  doesn't  do  it  in  words.  Each 
winter,  when  the  post  holds  a  base- 
ball "get-together"  to  plan  another 
season,  Fain  is  there  to  greet  the  play- 
ers and  members. 

Membership  of  Captain  Bill  Erwin 
Post,  (named  for  a  World  War  I  flying 
hero  who  was  killed  in  a  daring  civilian 
aerial  rescue  attempt)  is  today  less 
than  300.  Not  long  after  60  veterans 
started  the  post  in  1928,  it  was  spon- 
soring Legion  Junior  Baseball  teams. 

Charley  Remmers,  so  much  a  base- 
ball fan  that  he  must  take  nerve-seda- 
tives before  games,  was  the  guiding 
spirit  from  the  start.  In  depression 


NEAR  THE  END.  Rich  Moler,  left,  Oakland  first  baseman,  and  teammates 
Stratton  and  Roberto,  seated,  meet  big  league  scouts  during  Omaha  finals 


years  Legion  teams  in  Oakland  dwin- 
dled from  a  dozen  to  only  three.  There 
were  times  when  Remmers  was  foot- 
ing the  team's  bill  almost  alone  and 
players  had  only  caps  for  uniforms. 
Remmers  kept  plugging.  He  was  post 
commander,  but  he  was  also  batboy, 
groundskeeper,  trainer,  manager, 
fund-raiser  and  drum-beater.  There 
are  a  lot  of  men  like  him  in  the  Legion. 
A  semipro  player,  himself,  before  he 
left  for  World  War  I,  florid,  cigar-chew- 
ing Charley  early  learned  to  keep  up 
interest  of  neighborhood  boys  by  di- 
recting a  stream  of  postcards  at  them 
during  the  week.  Each  card  reminded 
the  boy  that  somebody  wanted  him, 
that  he  was  an  important  individual. 

"In  Charley's  book,"  say  his  fellow 
Legionnaires,  "any  kid  of  any  type 
who  puts  on  his  post's  uniform  is  a 
champion.  And,  almost  always,  he 
turns  out  that  way." 

Early  in  1947,  Remmers  joined  forces 
with  George  Powles,  a  husky,  dark- 
haired  young  ex-San  Francisco  Seals 
outfielder  who  earlier  had  coached  a 
grade  school  team  on  an  Oakland  play- 
ground. Powles  had  seen  a  lot  of 
foot-fighting  in  Germany.  Once  a 
Siegfried  Line  sniper  neatly  separated 
Powles  from  the  canteen  at  his  hip; 
another  time  he  almost  drowned  in  a 
flooded  mortar  observation  post.  Back 
from  the  war,  Powles  took  a  coaching 
job  at  Oakland's  McClymonds  High 
School.  When  Remmers  told  him  that 
the  same  playground  team  he'd  once 
directed  was  now  eligible  to  play  for 
Post  337,  Powles  agreed  to  take  over 
the  coaching  —  on  a  no-pay  basis. 

The  boys  formed  a  cross-section  of 
melting-pot  Oakland.  Names  tell  the 
story:  Sarubbi,  Canestro,  Gonzales, 
Herrera,  Koepf,  Sofranac,  Quinn,  Ro- 
berto, Kilberg,  Durdivanis.  National 
origins  of  these  American  boys  ranged 
from  Slavic  to  Greek  to  Serbian  to 
Irish  to  Italian.  Most  of  them  came 
from  low-  (Continued  on  page  58) 


to  me,"  he  says.  "I'll  never  forget  it." 

But  the  kid  can  tell  you  what  he 
remembers  best  of  the  whole  hectic 
season's  drive  through  32  games,  the 
wonders  seen  in  20,000  miles  of  travel- 
ing about  the  country  and  the  final 
thrill-packed  trip  to  the  World  Series 
in  New  York  as  guest  of  the  Legion. 
You  see,  his  Oakland  team  won  the 
Legion's  Little  World  Series  in  Omaha 
last  September.  "It  wasn't  the  win- 
ning," he  says  in  his  new,  sobered- 
down  way.  "The  best  part  was  being 
with  the  team,  doing  things  together. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  really  be- 
longed to  something." 

The  story  behind  one  post's  sixteen 
years  of  accomplishment  in  teen-age 
baseball  is  condensed  in  that  single 
quotation.  Until  last  year,  Charley 


THEY  MADE  IT!  Coach  Powles,  right,  Ray  Herrera  and  Jay  Porter  con- 
gratulate Pitcher  Bob  Quinn  after  winning  a  Little  World  Series  game 
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So  yoii\! 


e  got  am  IDEA 


If  your  invention  is  any  good 
need  a  patent  on  it,  and  here's  how 
about  it.  But  before  you  spend  mo 
any  patent,  be  sure  the  idea  is  good 

By  JOSEPH  C.  KEELEY 


you'll 
you  go 


ney  on 


A 


year  or  so  ago  I  had  an  idea. 
It  wasn't  an  earth-shaking 
idea  but  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  one  from  a  money -making  stand- 
point, and  I  thought  there  was  a  need 
for  it.  It  was  for  a  toy.  Now  everyone 
knows  that  unusual  toys  and  games 
are  scarce,  and  everyone  has  heard 
how  Monopoly  and  the  Kiddie  Car,  to 
name  just  two,  made  fortunes  for  their 
inventors.  Like  almost  everyone  who 
becomes  afflicted  with  an  idea  I  felt 
sure  that  mine  would  at  least  get  me 
headed  toward  Easy  Street. 

Briefly,  my  big  idea  consisted  of  a 
gadget  which  would  permit  a  young- 
ster to  make  his  own  toy  blocks,  and 
make  them  in  different  sizes  so  he 
could  solve  any  sort  of  small-fry  hous- 
ing shortage. 

I  worked  it  out,  or  "reduced  it  to 
practice,"  as  the  patent  attorneys  say. 
I  put  it  to  a  test  by  having  several 
children  play  with  it.  Then  I  went 
through  the  process  of  applying  for  a 
patent  on  it,  and  made  a  few  passes  at 
selling  it.  So  far  I'm  just  as  far  as  ever 
from  Easy  Street,  but  what  I  learned 
may  be  helpful  to  others  who  suddenly 
find  themselves  with  an  idea  and  want 
to  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

If  mail  received  by  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  is  any  criterion,  ideas 
are  a  problem  to  almost  everyone. 
Everybody,  it  seems,  gets  them,  but 
few  people  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
Of  course,  you  can  always  say  "forget 
it,"  but  who  wants  to  do  that  when  the 
idea  might  be  worth  a  million  dollars? 
What  if  Henry  Ford  had  dropped  the 
idea  of  his  Model  T  or  if  Ole  Evinrude 
decided  that  oars  were  good  enough 
for  anyone?  The  point  is,  an  idea  is 
something  that's  hard  to  drop,  even  if 
it  is  a  hot  potato  that  can  badly  scorch 
the  fingers  of  the  fellow  holding  it. 


YOU  CAN  tinker  your  way  to  fame  and  fortune  but  it  isn't  easy 


In  my  own  case  I  won't  concede  just 
yet  that  my  idea  for  a  toy  is  a  dud,  but 
the  fact  is  that  so  far  it  has  cost  almost 
$400,  with  the  end  not  yet  in  sight.  And 
now  that  my  original  enthusiasm  is 
wearing  thin  I'm  beginning  to  wonder 
if  maybe  that  money  shouldn't  have 
been  used  for  something  else. 

Like  all  inventors,  when  my  big  idea 
shaped  up  I  had  to  make  several 
choices.  The  first  of  these  was,  should 
I  get  a  patent  or  just  take  my  chances 
without  one?  On  that  point  I  was  soon 
put  clear.  There  is  no  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  patent  protection  and  not 
many  manufacturers  will  consider  an 
unpatented  invention.  One  helpful 
friend  suggested  that  I  could  save  my- 
self the  cost  of  a  patent  in  a  simple  way, 
by  writing  myself  a  letter.  All  I'd  have 
to  do,  he  said,  was  write  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  my  invention,  prepare  drawings 
of  it,  and  have  everything  signed  and 
witnessed.  This  stuff  would  go  in  an 
envelope  which  I'd  address  and  send 
to  myself  by  registered  mail.  When  the 
mailman  delivered  it  I'd  set  it  aside 
unopened,  and  the  registry  seals  would 
be  proof  that  I  had  made  the  inven- 
tion on  that  date.  If  anyone  tried  to 
infringe  on  my  patent  I  could  bring 
him  into  court,  open  the  registered  let- 
ter and  show  the  judge  that  the  idea 
was  really  mine. 

Now  such  a  procedure  would  have 
been  valuable,  but  only  as  proof  that 


I  had  the  idea  on  the  date  shown  on 
the  letter.  It  would  in  no  way  have 
established  that  I  had  any  rights  to  the 
idea.  A  patent  not  only  shows  that  you 
have  invented  something  but  also 
shows  that  you  are  entitled  to  patent 
protection. 

Apparently  a  lot  of  people  have  the 
notion  that  a  patent  is  a  simple  thing 
to  obtain.  All  you  do,  they  think,  is  hire 
a  patent  attorney;  he  files  some  papers, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  you  get  a  patent. 
If  anyone  tries  to  make  something 
similar  you  report  him  to  the  Patent 
Office,  and  the  officials  there  tell  him 
to  stop.  If  he  doesn't  stop  you  can  sue 
him  and  collect  a  lot  of  money. 

In  case  you  have  an  invention  you'd 
like  to  patent,  a  clear  picture  of  patent 
procedure  is  necessary.  Certainly  it 
bears  little  resemblance  to  what  you 
read  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  what  a  patent 
is.  To  make  this  official,  let's  take  the 
Patent  Office's  own  definition:  'A 
patent  grant  gives  the  inventor  the 
right  to  exclude  all  others  from  mak- 
ing, using  or  selling  his  invention  for 
the  term  of  17  years,  but  it  does  not 
give  the  patentee  the  right  to  make, 
use,  or  sell  his  own  invention  if  it  is  an 
improvement  on  some  unexpired 
patent  whose  claims  are  infringed 
thereby." 

Thus,  what  you  get  in  a  patent  is  a 
government-granted  monopoly  for  17 
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FIVE  INVENTIONS  THAT  REVOLUTIONIZED  OUR  WAY  OF  LIFE 


No.  821,393  PATENTED  MAT  22,  1906 

0.  &  W.  WRIGHT. 
HQ    I  .  FLYING  MACHINE. 
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years,  a  concession  granted  to  coax 
your  idea  out  of  hiding  so  it  can  be 
used  by  the  public  after  that  period. 
However,  it's  your  responsibility  to 
make  sure  that  you  aren't  cutting  in 
on  someone  else's  patent.  And  that's 
where  a  patent  attorney  comes  in.  A 
good  one  will  not  only  get  you  a  patent 
assuring  the  best  possible  coverage,  he 
can  also  take  preventive  steps  to  guard 
you  against  infringement  suits.  And 
that  last  point  is  very  important.  The 
Patent  Office  doesn't  guarantee  your 
patent.  It  does  the  best  it  can  to  make 
sure  your  patent  doesn't  infringe  on 
another  one,  but  if  some  other  inventor 
thinks  your  patent  cuts  in  on  his  he 
can  sue  you.  And  it's  up  to  you  to  fight 
your  own  legal  battles. 

In  getting  my  toy  patented,  I  natu- 
rally wanted  to  make  sure  I  got  all  the 
protection  I  could  get.  And  of  course 
I  didn't  want  someone  to  come  along 
after  I  was  rolling  in  money,  saying  I 
had  stolen  his  patent  and  suing  me  for 
a  million  dollars.  So  I  made  some  in- 
quiries and  located  a  good  patent  at- 
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torney,  a  man  handling  work  for  sev- 
eral large  manufacturing  concerns. 

While  my  toy  was  a  smaller  project 
than  he  usually  handles,  he  agreed  to 
handle  it  for  me  and  said  it  would  cost 
anywhere  from  $300  to  $500.  Why  the 
wide  range  in  the  price?  Well,  he 
pointed  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  will  turn  up  in  the  course  of  a 
patent  prosecution.  Some  applications 
sail  through  the  Patent  Office,  while 


others  run  into  difficulties  requiring  a 
lot  of  correspondence  or  even  trips  to 
Washington. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  price 
in  this  case  was  higher  than  most  pat- 
ent attorneys  charge  for  a  simple  proj- 
ect such  as  this,  but  don't  forget  that 
I  was  dealing  with  a  high-priced  man. 
Another  attorney  might  have  charged 
me  only  half  of  this  amount,  or  even 
less. 

My  attorney,  naturally,  wanted  to 
know  all  about  my  invention.  Having 
a  model  of  it,  I  was  able  to  show  him 
what  it  was,  and  he  asked  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions as  to  how  it  worked,  construc- 
tion features,  how  long  I  had  been 
working  on  it,  and  so  on. 

His  next  step,  he  explained,  would 
be  to  have  a  patent  search  made  by 
an  associate  in  Washington.  The  pur- 
pose, of  course,  was  to  find  out  if  some- 
one else  had  a  patent  on  a  toy  like  this. 
Several  weeks  ( Continued  on  page  61 ) 
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Something  to 


Remember 


By  GEORGE  N.  CRAIG 

National  Commander  of  The  American  Legion 


Men  in  combat  learned  that  in  the 
final  showdown  it  is  not  a  man's  color, 
place  of  birth  or  church  affiliation  that 
counts,  but  only  his  personal  merit 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
JOHN  McDERMOTT 
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emorial  day,  for  Legion- 
naires,  has  a  deeper  and 
more  intimate  meaning  than 
for  the  average  American. 

We  join  our  neighbors  in  a  salute 
of  gratitude  to  the  hordes  of  heroes, 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
last  great  conflict,  who  died  in  order 
that  our  Republic  might  live.  Mentally 
we  place  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington. 

But  beyond  that  our  hearts  and 
minds  turn  to  the  many  "known  sol- 
diers," to  specific  men  whom  we 
learned  to  know  and  cherish  in  a  com- 
mon ordeal  by  fire.  They  are  not  an 
abstraction  but  comrades-in-arms 
whose  names  and  faces  are  indelibly 
engraved  on  our  private  memory. 

Each  of  us  has  his  own  roster  of 
buddies  who  paid  the  supreme  price 
of  patriotism.  We  crave  to  give  them 
a  sign  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
through  the  piled-up  years  —  to  pay 
something  on  account,  as  it  were,  on 
the  staggering  debt  of  affection  that 
we  owe  them. 

The  best  way  to  do  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  by  dedicating  ourselves  in  earn- 
est to  the  ideals  which  drew  those  men 
into  battle.  They  laid  down  their  lives 
to  insure  the  survival  of  our  America; 
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not  merely  the  physical  America  but 
the  concepts  of  human  liberty  and  dig- 
nity which  the  name  implies. 

Few  of  them,  to  be  sure,  formulated 
this  in  words.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  simple  farm  boys,  factory  hands, 
"common  men."  Yet  what  sustained 
them  to  the  end  was  their  inner  certi- 
tude that  they  were  fighting  and  risk- 
ing for  Freedom,  Equality,  Justice, 
Tolerance.  There  was  no  room  for 
doubt  or  cynicism  on  this  score  in  the 
life-and-death  lottery  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Above  the  thunder  of 
the  batteries  they  heard  echoes  of 
noble  phrases,  absorbed  since  child- 
hood, which  somehow  summed  up  the 
American  purpose  which  they  were 
defending  with  their  bodies. 

One  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all.  .  .  .  Land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  brave.  .  .  .  Sweet  land 
of  liberty.  .  .  .  Man  is  endowed  by  his 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  among  these  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

They  might  not  have  been  able  to 
recite  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  by  heart. 
But  they  were  aware  of  the  reality 
of  those  documents  in  terms  of  their 
own  experience  and  considered  them 


treasures  beyond  calculation. 

The  finest  and  most  enduring 
monument  we  can  dedicate  to 
them,  therefore,  is  not  in  granite 
or  marble.  It  is  in  the  living  fact  of 
a  nation  true  to  the  traditions  for 
which  the  sacrifices  were  made.  To 
the  extent  that  we  labor  to  apply  basic 
American  principles  in  everyday  life, 
we  are  paying  that  debt  contracted  on 
the  battlefields. 

By  the  same  token  we  insult  the 
memory  of  our  heroic  dead,  we  dimin- 
ish the  significance  of  their  supreme 
contribution,  if  we  permit  bigotry,  in- 
tolerance, discrimination  to  flourish 
in  our  midst.  These  evils  are  always 
with  us,  human  nature  being  what  it 
is.  Our  job,  in  simple  loyalty  to  those 
who  have  died  for  the  American 
dream,  is  to  combat  them  continuously 
and  resolutely. 

One  of  the  primary  things  we  do  not 
know  about  the  Unknown  Soldier  is 
whether  he  was  a  Protestant,  Catholic 
or  Jew;  whether  he  was  native  born 
or  an  adopted  son  of  our  generous  Re- 
public. We  do  not  know  and  we  do  not 
inquire.  For  us  it  suffices  that  he  was 
an  American,  whatever  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  or  the  color  of  his  skin.  In  this 
sense  he  is  not  only  a  symbol  of  pa- 
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PROTESTANT 


AT  A  REMOTE  Pacific  base,  Chaplain  Saun- 
ders of  Birmingham  baptized  Coast  Guardsmen 


EASTER  MASS  was  celebrated  in  Tunisia  by 
Father  Chataignon  while  the  big  guns  boomed 


ON  NEW  GEORGIA,  Chaplain  Davis 
conducted  Yom  Kippur  services  in  the  field 


triotic  death  — but  a  challenge  to  pa- 
triotic living. 

Among  the  "known  soldiers"  in  our 
private  memories,  there  were  men  of 
every  religion  and  racial  origin.  We 
who  knew  hardship  and  danger,  to- 
gether learned  that  in  the  final  show- 
down, it  is  not  a  man's  color,  place  of 
birth  or  church  affiliation  that  counts, 
but  only,  his  personal  merit  and  cour- 
age. We  learned  that  it  was  not  an 
American's  name  or  origin  that  told 
the  story  but  his  human  quality. 

It  is  precisely  this  great  lesson,  ab- 
sorbed under  the  shadow  of  death, 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  translate 
into  a  way  of  life.  Living  together  in 
social  peace,  in  mutual  respect,  in 
equality  of  opportunity  —  such  is  the 
essence  of  the  American  credo.  The 
only  minority  that  should  have  any 
relevance  in  our  free  society  is  the 
minority  of  one:  the  individual  man  or 
woman,  regardless  of  statistical  and 
group  labels. 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  look  at 
some  analytical  figures  on  our  per- 


sonnel and  casualties  in  World  War 
II.  Although  Jews  form  only  3.3  per- 
cent of  our  population,  I  noted,  they 
constituted  4.23  percent  of  our  armed 
forces.  Specifically,  more  than  550,000 
of  their  faith  wore  the  uniform  of 
Uncle  Sam;  11,000  of  them  were  killed 
and  40,000  wounded;  some  52,000 
Jewish  GI's  won  decorations,  citations 
and  awards  for  distinguished  gallan- 
try and  service. 

In  the  light  of  such  facts,  the  talk 
about  minority  groups  becomes  frivo- 
lous. No  less  impressive  facts  can  be 
cited  for  every  other  so-called  minor- 
ity. The  kind  of  thinking  and  behavior 
which  emphasize  differences,  which 
set  up  barriers  instead  of  tearing  them 
down,  amount  to  a  betrayal  of  the 
trust  in  which  the  Unknown  Soldier 
and  the  "known  soldiers"  of  our  own 
years  in  uniform  fought  and  died. 

In  a  world  shuddering  under  the 
tragic  implications  of  an  atomic  arma- 
ments race,  this  truth  acquires  a  spe- 
cial dimension  of  urgency.  Mankind  is 
at  a  crossroads  in  its  history.  Through 


no  choice  of  our  own,  merely  because 
we  are  what  we  are,  the  fateful  deci- 
sion of  this  juncture  —  between  free- 
dom and  slavery,  between  the  digni- 
fied human  being  and  the  terrorized 
robot  —  rests  upon  us  Americans. 

Ours  is  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship. But  how  can  we  hope  to  lead  the 
peoples  of  this  planet  into  the  sunlight 
of  fraternity  unless  we  live  as  broth- 
ers here  at  home?  We  must  bring  to 
the  crisis  of  this  period,  not  alone  dol- 
lars and  military  prowess,  but  moral 
vitality.  It  is  our  obligation,  to  our- 
selves and  the  world,  to  show  an  ex- 
ample of  a  society  in  which  prejudice 
is  counted  a  disease  and  discrimination 
regarded  as  a  crime. 

"Have  we  not  one  Father?  Hath  not 
one  God  created  us?"  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophet  asked.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  knowingly  sought  to  answer 
these  thundering  questions  by  setting 
up  principles  and  institutions  resting 
on  the  Judeo-Christian  idea  that  all 
men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God. 
They  could  ( Continued  on  page  51 ) 
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THESE  YEARLINGS  are  not  the  tough  customers  their  elders  are,  but  Ed  Butters  is  wary  when  he's  near  them 


At  Ed  Butters'  Home 
the  Buffalo  Boam . . . 


He  found  that  the  bison  in  real  life  is  not 


like  those  in  books,  but  a  lot  more  profitable 


Although  his  credit  in  the  local 
banks  was  good,  the  mere  idea  of  a 
dairy  farmer  raising  buffalo  seemed  so 
impossible  to  local  bankers  that  they 
refused  to  lend  him  any  money.  Bank- 
ers in  the  big  cities  had  the  same  slant. 
Finally  the  government  agreed  to  ac- 
cept a  small  down  payment  and  But- 
ters mortgaged  everything  he  had,  to 
raise  the  cash.  Then  he  sold  a  carload 
of  buffalo  meat  from  his  original  herd 


By  VIC  KAYFETZ 


JOELLEN  BUTTERS  likes  the  silky  feel  of 
this  hide.  Her  dad  sees  a  big  market  for  them 


even  years  ago  Ed  Butters, 
a  college-trained  Michigan 
dairy  farmer,  read  an  article 
which  he  couldn't  get  out  of 
his  head.  It  was  about  the  American 
bison,  and  the  subject  intrigued  him  so 
much  that  he  started  reading  every- 
thing he  could  find  about  the  .big 
shaggy  beasts.  Soon  he  was  writing  to 
directors  of  zoos  and  other  experts  to 
find  out  what  they  could  tell  him,  and 
what  he  found  out  gave  him  an  idea. 
He  would  raise  buffalo. 

However,  a  farmer  can't  go  to  a  live- 
stock auction  and  bid  in  a  herd  of 
buffalo  like  he  would  some  Holsteins, 
and  for  a  while  it  looked  as  though 
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Ed's  buffalo  farm  would  remain  a 
dream.  Then  came  the  break.  He  found 
that  a  small  exhibition  herd  of  buffalo 
owned  by  the  Jewel  Tea  Company,  in 
Barrington,  Illinois,  was  for  sale.  In 
the  Spring  of  1944,  he  bought  this  herd 
of  25  buffalo  and  trucked  them  to  his 
Coldwater,  Michigan  farm.  He  soon 
discovered  that  live  buffalo  were  quite 
different  from  buffalo  in  books,  but  the 
first  herd  encouraged  him  to  try  some 
more.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  he 
began  to  negotiate  for  a  government 
herd  of  250  head,  located  on  the  Sioux 
Indian  reservation  in  South  Dakota, 
and  the  story  of  how  he  finally  got 
them  is  a  saga  of  determination. 


GOURMETS  prize  the  hump  steak,  "best 
part  of  the  buffalo,"  held  by  Mrs.  Butters 


their  newest  cars.  Then  came  the  prob- 
lem of  feeding  and  watering  the  buf- 
falo. No  stockyard  en  route  would  ac- 
cept them,  even  temporarily.  Finally, 
Butters  split  some  oil  drums  and  nailed 
them  to  the  corners  of  the  cars.  The 
drums  were  filled  regularly  with 
water,  and  the  buffalo  arrived  safely. 

They  arrived  on  a  Saturday.  On 
Sunday,  almost  three  thousand  people 
appeared,  many  from  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  to  see  the  animals.  The 
Butters  family  was  unprepared.  So 
were  the  buffalo.  They  had  wandered 
back  on  the  range.  To  keep  the  crowds 
from  being  disappointed,  Butters  spent 
the  whole  day  astride  a  horse  with  a 
snake  whip  to  drive  the  buffalo  up  to 
the  fence  and  keep  them  in  view.  Two 
drunks  added  to  the  confusion  by 
getting  into  the  fenced  area,  and 
very  nearly  becoming  targets  for  the 
animals. 

In  many  ways,  buffalo  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  cattle.  They  can't  be  tamed. 
They  are  suspicious  and  unpredictable, 
and  they  fight  each  other  —  even  the 
little  ones  fight.  So  Butters  keeps  the 


ED  TELLS  JOELLEN  and  Sonny  that  the  sign  means  exactly  what  it  says,  and  no  fooling 


to  a  large  eastern  hotel  and  used  the 
money  for  a  second  installment  on  the 
big  herd  he  wanted.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  repeated  the  process,  and 
finally  the  banks  agreed  to  lend  him 
the  rest  of  the  money.  In  the  Spring 
of  1945  the  big  buffalo  herd  was  his. 
But  his  troubles  were  only  beginning. 

No  cattle  car,  even  the  newest  and 
best,  was  strong  enough  to  hold  buffalo. 
The  Northwestern  Railroad,  co-oper- 
ating to  the  fullest,  reinforced  some  of 


mature  ones  in  one  place,  the  yearlings 
in  another,  and  the  calves  in  a  third. 

The  amazing  thing  about  the  whole 
set-up  is  that  Butters  handles  three 
farms  and  the  whole  herd  of  buffalo 
with  the  help  of  just  one  hired  man. 
It's  not  an  easy  job.  Once  a  cow  was 
having  trouble  calving  and  Butters 
called  in  a  veterinarian.  The  cow  was 
in  extreme  difficulties,  and  would  have 
died  without  help,  but  that  didn't 
mean  she  was  going  to  submit  to  help 


easily.  The  vet  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
barn  with  a  ladder.  Butters  was  the 
other  end  where  he  could  climb  up  on 
the  beams.  First  one  tried  to  rope  her 
and  then  the  other  one  tried.  The  cow 
charged  them  whenever  they  were  on 
the  floor.  After  almost  an  hour  of  try- 
ing, the  vet  finally  roped  one  horn  and 
a  front  leg.  Together,  they  threw  her, 
and  Butters  got  another  rope  around 
both  horns  and  fastened  it  to  the  ceil- 
ing. The  other  was  snubbed  to  a  post. 
Finally,  they  were  able  to  give  her  a 
hypodermic  —  a  heavy  enough  dose  to 
put  a  dairy  cow  out  for  two  hours.  The 
buffalo  was  "out"  for  only  half  an  hour, 
but  that  was  just  long  enough. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
about  buffalo  is  the  fact  that  if  they 
think  they  are  going  to  lose  their  free- 
dom, they  will  fight  for  life  itself.  When 
afraid,  they  start  to  mill  around,  going 
faster  and  faster.  When  Butters  first 
tried  to  get  them  into  a  corral,  the 
tremendous  speed  and  pressure  of 
their  milling  bodies  forced  ten  buffalo 
right  through  the  fence  wire. 

Buffalo  can  be  crossed  with  cattle, 
and  the  result  is  called  a  "cattleo,"  but 
so  far  such  crosses  have  been  purely 
experimental.  Buffalo  will  eat  anything 
that  cattle  will,  and  a  lot  that  cattle 
won't  —  like  weeds  on  the  range.  They 
had  to  be  taught  to  eat  corn,  though 
they  like  it  now.  The  animals  are  har- 
dier, grow  slower  and  live  longer  than 
cattle.  They  reach  their  full  develop- 
ment at  a  later  age  and  because  of  this 
they  are  not  slaughtered  until  they 
are  2  V4  to  2  V2  years  old. 

Today,  Butters  has  three  farms  on 
which  he  keeps  the  buffalo.  The  present 
herd  is  down  to  about  125,  of  which  14 
are  calves,  and  40  are  yearlings.  But  the 
herd  has  nearly  reached  its  low  point, 
and  soon  he  will  start  building  it  up. 

Butters  has  had  all  sorts  of  requests 
for  live  animals  from  zoos,  would-be 
competitors,  and  rarity-fanciers,  but 
he  has  refused  all  of  them.  He  plans 
to  breed  the  buffalo  himself,  and  sell 
only  the  meat  and  by-products  such 
as  mounted  heads  (which  sell  for  $75 
to  $100),  skulls,  horns,  buffalo  robes, 
etc.  In  addition,  he  plans  to  fix  up  the 
main  farm  to  exploit  the  exhibition 
possibilities  of  the  herd. 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  others, 
he  is  not  going  to  try  to  milk  the  buf- 
falo, but  that  is  about  the  only  use 
that  won't  be  made  of  them.  Hides  will 
be  sold  to  novelty  manufacturers  as 
well  as  for  robes;  and  some  of  the 
horns  are  already  being  sold  to  a  com- 
pany in  Kentucky  which  makes  blow- 
ing horns  out  of  them.  Butters  has  even 
found  a  use  for  buffalo  tongues.  They 
are  a  rare  delicacy  when  smoked,  and 
may  bring  prices  as  high  as  genuine 
Russian  caviar. 

Despite  the  f Continued  on  page  71 ) 
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1  Abroad 


TO  THE  FALLEN:  Miss  Mary  Piette  of  Verviers,  Belgium,  places 
flowers  on  grave  of  American  soldier  in  Henri-Chapelle  cemetery 


AT  ANZIO,  Italy  on  Memorial  Day,  1944.  Here  7832  Americans 
killed  in  the  bloody  Italian  fighting  have  found  a  final  resting  place 


BENEDICTION  CEREMONIES  in  1948  at  Hamm,  Belgium.  General 
Patton  is  one  of  more  than  5000  who  sleep  beneath  these  headstones 
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The  bodies  of  110,000  Americans 
who  died  in  World  War  Two  lie  in  15 
beautifully-kept  cemeteries  overseas 

By  RICHARD  SEELYE  JONES 

n  every  continent  and  under  all  the  seas  lie 
the  bodies  of  Americans  who  died  serving  in 
the  uniform  of  their  country  in  World  War 
Two.  Especially  as  Memorial  Day  approaches 
we  recall  their  services,  and  remember  their  heroism  in 
saving  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half  under  government  auspices 
some  165,000  of  these  sacred  dead  have  been  returned 
from  overseas  to  a  final  resting  place  in  cemeteries 
throughout  America.  And  soon  the  last  of  110,000  others 
who  were  buried  in  temporary  graves  will  be  re-in- 
terred in  fifteen  overseas  cemeteries  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

In  this  tremendous  job  of  preparing  the  bodies  for 
shipment  to  the  homeland  and  making  certain  that 
on  arrival  they  would  be  buried  with  all  the  honors 
due  them  The  American  Legion  has  played  an  im- 
portant part.  Guards  of  honor,  pallbearers,  firing 
squads  have  been  furnished  by  Posts  in  almost  every 
county  in  the  land.  Continuing  the  work  that  has  been 
carried  on  for  thirty  years,  the  Graves  Registration 


THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  at  half  staff  in  the  cemetery 
in  Margraten,  Holland.  Here  8580  Americans  are  buried 


mi 


and  Memorial  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mancel  Talcott  of 
Waukegan,  Illinois  has  provided  not 
only  suitable  honors  on  the  return  of 
the  bodies,  but  the  means  for  making 
a  permanent  record  of  these  graves  in 
America  and  for  decoration  of  them 
on  succeeding  Memorial  Days.  A  simi- 
lar service  is  performed  for  the  graves 
outside  the  continental  United  States 
by  the  Legion's  Overseas  Graves 
Decoration  Trust,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  National  Commander. 

The  fifteen  overseas  cemeteries  in 
which  the  bodies  of  American  dead  of 
World  War  Two  have  been  assembled 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission,  a 
quietly  efficient  organization  created 
by  Congress  in  1923.  In  addition  to  the 
details  involving  the  WWI  dead  who 
lie  in  cemeteries  abroad,  the  Commis- 
sion erected  a  large  number  of  monu- 
ments to  American  WWI  valor  at 
strategic  points  in  Europe.  General 
Pershing  was  the  Commission  Chair- 
man from  the  beginning,  and  after  his 
death  General  George  C.  Marshall  be- 
came its  head. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  ABMC 
the  wooden  crosses  in  the  overseas 


JUST  OUTSIDE  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  13.221  Americans  of  all  branches 
of  the  service  sleep  beneath  memorial  stones  in  a  national  cemetery 


cemeteries  are  being  replaced  with 
crosses  of  Carrara  marble.  Chapels 
and  museums  are  being  erected  at  the 
cemeteries.  In  addition,  the  commis- 
sion has  the  responsibility  of  approv- 
ing all  private  memorial  and  monu- 
mental enterprises  which  involve 
structures  on  foreign  soil  or  on  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 


AT  NEUVILLE,  Belgium,  Major  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Adams,  Jr.  lay  wreath 
on  their  son's  grave.  Young  Adams  died  in  Berlin  bomber  raid  in  1944 


Of  the  ten  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, D.  John  Markey,  former  Depart- 
ment Commander  of  Maryland,  who 
served  also  as  a  National  Executive 
Committeeman,  has  been  in  a  wholly 
unofficial  but  effective  way  a  contact 
point  for  the  Legion  with  his  col- 
leagues. Robert  G.  Woodside,  a  form- 
er Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  is  in  a  similar  situation  for  that 
organization.  Both  are  brigadier  gen- 
erals of  the  Reserve  and  two-war  vet- 
erans. Other  members  of  the  commis- 
sion are  Judge  Finis  J.  Garrett  of  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Baker,  Ad- 
miral Richard  C.  Kalfus,  USN  Ret., 
General  Alexander  A.  Vandergrift, 
USMC  Ret.,  Leslie  J.  Biffle,  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Burnet  R.  May- 
bank,  and  former  Representative 
Joseph  C.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Biffle  happens 
to  be  a  close  friend  and  advisor  of 
President  Truman,  and  in  that  sense 
is  the  contact  with  the  White  House 
for  the  Commission. 

The  immediate  task  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  completion  of  the  cemetery 
program.  The  Graves  Registration 
Service  handled  the  assembly  of  the 
dead.  The  Memorial  Division  of  the 
Army  (including  by  arrangement  the 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps) 
managed  the  return  of  the  soldier 
dead  requested  by  next  of  kin.  The  79 
National  Cemeteries  on  American  soil, 
including  the  large  one  at  Honolulu, 
and  small  ones  in  Alaska  and  Puerto 
Rico,  will  remain  the  charge  of  the 
Army's  Quartermaster  Corps.  About 
32,000  returned  World  War  Two  dead 
rest  in  them.  The  fourteen  cemeteries 
on  foreign  soil  are  in  charge  of  ABMC, 
and  some  96,000  dead  will  rest  there 
forever.  There  have  been  about  130,000 
reburials  in  private  cemeteries  in  the 
United  States. 

The  graves  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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I  EXPLAINED  that  a  few  weeks  before  my  grates  had  fallen  down  and  I  had  phoned  him  to  come  right  away 


Don't  You  Know  There  Was  a  War? 


If  you've  had  any  recent  dealings  with  fellows 
who  make,  alter,  repair,  fix  or  adjust  things,  this 
story  will  have  a  familiar  ring  of  exasperation 

By  W.  F.  MIKSCH 


luncheon  club  meetings.  They  offered 
it  plain,  fancy,  or  with  a  smile. 

If  Omar  the  Tentmaker  promised  a 
tepee  for  Tuesday,  you  could  bet  your 
turban  that  on  Tuesday  he'd  make  de- 
livery. Whenever  the  Lily  Maid  of 
Astolat  was  troubled  with  dragons, 


nce  upon  a  time  plumbers, 
carpenters,  and  other  people 
who  make,  deliver,  install,  look  at,  or 
fix  things  were  proud  of  a  thing  called 
"Service."  They  printed  it  on  their 
letterheads.  They  pledged  it  in  their 
advertising.   They    talked   it   up  at 
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she  had  only  to  dial  GAlahad  7738,  and 
presto  —  a  man  in  a  tin  suit  was 
around  to  dispatch  them  forsooth.  "Jes 
stash  yer  gold  dust  under  the  seat, 
pardner,"  the  Wells-Fargo  man  used 
to  say,  "and  I'll  have  it  in  Dawson  City 
come  sundown."  And  come  sundown, 
there  it  was,  even  though  the  stage 
driver  had  to  cover  the  last  thutty 
miles  of  sagebresh  with  a  splintered 
singletree  and  his  beaver  hat  shot  full 
of  Arapaho  arrows. 

Today,  things  have  come  to  such  a 
pretty  pass  that  if  you  call  up  your 
contractor  to  report  that  the  north  wall 
has  collapsed  and  Aunt  Emma  is 
pinned  in  the  debris,  he  simply  will 
say,  "I'll  be  with  you  in  apple  blossom 
time,"  and  hang  up. 

There  is  no  use  appealing  to  his 
better  nature.  He  hasn't  any.  Service 
is  what  he  is  fresh  out  of,  and  should 
you  raise  your  feeble  voice  in  protest, 
your  contractor  will  be  the  first  to 
point  out  that  in  dealing  with  your 
superiors  you  had  best  doff  your  cap 
and  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head. 
After  all,  which  twin  drives  the  Cadil- 
lac —  you  or  your  contractor?  Whose 
wife  is  (Continued  on  page  55) 


DEPPLENERFER  accused  us  of  switching  furnaces 


The  National 


Legionnaire 


The  American  Legions  Analysis  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  s  Recommendations 


Of  the  19  Reports  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  Legion 
is  concerned  with  four  which  deal  with  veterans'  affairs 


The  Hoover  Commission  was  created  by 
Public  Law  162,  80th  Congress,  approved 
by  the  President  on  July  7,  1947.  Its  stated 
purpose  was:  To  promote  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  improved  service  in  the  public 
business  in  the  departments,  bureaus,  agen- 
cies, boards,  commissions,  offices,  indepen- 
dent establishments,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

Though  it  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Hoover  Commission  —  taking  its  name  from 
its  Chairman  —  the  official  title  is  The  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government. 

Under  the  law  creating  it,  the  Commis- 
sion was  required  to  report  to  the  Congress 
within  10  days  after  the  organization  of  the 
81st  Congress.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
Commission  in  a  series  of  19  separate  re- 
ports, the  last  of  which  was  published  in 
May,  1949. 

Since  Public  Law  162  says  "ninety  days 
after  the  subrnission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  .  .  .  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist,"  the  Hoover  Commission  no  longer 
exists. 

The  members  were:  Herbert  Hoover, 
Chairman;  Dean  Acheson,  Vice  Chairman; 
Arthur  S.  Flemming,  the  late  James  For- 
restal,  George  H.  Mead,  George  D.  Aiken, 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  John  L.  McClellan, 
James  K.  Pollock,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Carter 
Manasco,  and  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr.  Some  of 
these  disagreed,  individually,  with  the  final 
report.  In  its  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  the 
Hoover  Commission  employed  24  task  forces, 
or  teams,  to  study  the  various  agencies  un- 
der consideration.  These  task  forces  sub- 
mitted their  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Hoover  Commission.  The  Commission 
then  spent  several  additional  months  in 
evaluating  the  studies  of  the  task  forces 
and  developing  its  own  recommendations 
to  the  Congress. 

The  Commission  did  not  always  accept 
the  recommendations  of  its  task  forces.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  its  study  of  the  agen- 
cies handling  veterans'  benefits. 

Reports  of  the  Commission 

Briefly,  it  may  be  said  the  philosophy  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  is  stated  in  these 
words: 

"Because  of  these  intimate  relation- 
ships it  is  necessary  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  give  careful  attention 
to  treating  the  whole  body  of  our  recom- 
mendations even  though  the  implemen- 
tation may  have  to  be  done  on  a  step- 
by-step  basis.  While  honest  differences 
of  opinion  certainly  may  exist  as  to  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  any  par- 
ticular reform,  such  differences  should 
not  be  accepted  as  valid  arguments 
against  the  desired  objective.  Once  the 
practice  of  exempting  certain  agencies 
and  excepting  certain  particular  func- 
tions has  begun,  the  chances  of  achiev- 
ing substantial  improvements  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  government  will  speedily 
diminish."  —  Concluding  Report,  page  48. 

In  plain  talk,  the  above  means  the  Hoover 


Commission  has  said  to  the  Congress: 
"You've  got  to  take  this  as  a  package.  You 
can't  criticize  any  part  of  it  without  wreck- 
ing the  whole  work  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission." 

That  is  the  attitude  that  has  caused  The 
American  Legion  to  warn  against  buying 
any  "pig  in  a  poke."  We  will  discuss  Reports 
2,  9,  14,  and  16,  since  these  reports  contain 
the  meat  of  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations regarding  veterans'  benefits. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  the  19 
reports  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  this 
Commission  are  listed  below,  with  indica- 
tion of  those  —  2,  9,  14,  and  16  —  to  which 
in  all  or  part  The  American  Legion  has 
taken  exception  and  has  voiced  its  vigorous 
opposition. 

These  are  the  reports  submitted  to  the 
Congress:  (1)  General  Management  of  the 
Executive  Branch;  (2)  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, (this  one  covers  Civil  Service  changes 
involving  regulations  and  veterans  prefer- 
ence and  is  opposed  by  the  Legion) ;  (3) 
Office  of  General  Services  —  Supply  Activi- 
ties; (4)  the  Post  Office;  (5)  Foreign  Affairs; 


WHAT  IT'S  ALL  ABOUT 


This  is  an  analysis  of  the  Hoover 
Commission's  recommendations,  in- 
sofar as  these  recommendations  deal 
with  veterans'  affairs.  It  is  prepared 
with  the  thought  of  giving  Legion- 
naires in  the  field  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  effect  such  rec- 
ommendations would  have  on  the 
veteran  population. 

Cast  of  Characters 
The  Hoover  Commission.  It  sub- 
mitted 19  different  reports  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Government 
bureaus. 

The  American  Legion.  Openly  op- 
poses all  or  part  of  four  of  the  19 
reports  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
these  four  involving  veterans'  affairs. 
Finds  itself  in  general  agreement 
with  all  other  major  veteran  organi- 
zations, the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, the  Amvets,  etc.  » 

Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Report.  A  volunteer  organization 
which  openly  endorses  all  19  Hoover 
reports;  is  organized  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  seeing  the  entire  report 
through  the  Congress;  sponsors  fa- 
vorable propaganda  for  the  reports. 

The  17. S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.  (Jaycees).  Openly  endorses 
all  19  reports;  actively  sponsors  fa-'  jj 
vorable  propaganda   urging  enact- 
ment of  entire  Hoover  Report. 

Miscellaneous  Individuals  and 
Agencies.  Some  expert  on  subjects 
touched  by  Hoover  Report,  some  not. 
Some  emotionally  involved,  some 
politically  involved. 


!! 


(6)  Department  of  Agriculture;  (7)  Budget- 
ing and  Accounting;  (8)  National  Security 
Organization;  (9)  Veterans'  Affairs.  (The 
American  Legion  is  opposed  to  this  one.) 

(10)  Department  of  Commerce;  (11)  Treas- 
ury Department;  (12)  Regulatory  Commis- 
sions; (13)  Department  of  Labor;  (14)  In- 
terior Department.  (The  Legion  objects  and 
opposes  the  provision  to  transfer  the  hospital 
construction  program  to  a  new  agency.) 

(15)  Social  Security  and  Education;  (16) 
Medical  Activities.  (So  far  as  the  Legion  is 
concerned  this  report  provides  the  key  to 
dismemberment  of  the  VA,  since  it  would 
transfer  to  a  new  United  Medical  Adminis- 
tration all  hospital  functions  of  the  VA  in 
toto,  including  outpatient  service  in  the 
field  offices);  (17)  Business  Enterprises;  (18) 
Overseas  Administration,  Federal-State  Re- 
lations, and  (19)  Concluding  Report. 

Complete  and  detailed  statement  of  The 
American  Legion's  objection  to  the  four 
reports  noted  above  2,  9,  14  and  16,  will  be 
found  later  in  this  analysis,  (page  31), 
which  is  solely  concerned  with  the  reports 
as  they  affect  veterans.  Of  the  15  other 
reports,  some  of  which  the  Legion  sup- 
ported, no  opinion  is  expressed. 

The  printed  reports,  with  some  of  the 
supporting  task  forces  reports,  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  Government  Printing  Offices, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  American  Legion 
does  not  have  a  supply  for  distribution.  The 
cost  is  $10. 

The  Legion's  opposition  has  become  the 
most  controversial  chapter  of  the  history 
of  the  Hoover  Report,  and  has  led  to  a  war 
of  words  in  the  press,  practically  none  of 
which  accurately  gets  to  the  meat  of  the 
problems  as  they  actually  affect  the  tax- 
payer. The  Citizens  Committee  and  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  led  the 
battle  for  the  report,  the  Legion  and  other 
veterans  organizations  have  led  the  oppo- 
sition. An  exception  is  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee.  This  very  small  group 
has  habitually  taken  an  opposite  stand  from 
all  congressionally  recognized  veterans'  or- 
ganizations on  most  matters  and  follows 
this  habit  in  the  Hoover  Report  controversy 
—as  might  be  expected  it  favors  what  the 
experienced  veterans'  organizations  oppose. 

Before  going  into  detail  on  the  meat  of 
the  Hoover  Report  let  us  look  at  the  basic 
operation  of'  the  contending  parties  which 
have  waged  the  battle  in  public. 


LEGION  VS.  HOOVER  REPORT 

The  American  Legion  contends  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion for  revision  of  the  administration  of 
veterans  affairs  will  not  result  in  increased 
efficiency  or  economy  or  improved  service 
to  veterans. 

The  Hoover  Commission  and  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report  and  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  contend  that 
the  recommendations  will  do  all  that. 

On  What  Are  the  Contentions  Based? 

The  Hoover  Commission  arrived  at  its 
many  recommendations  after  a  two-year 
study  of  the  administration  of  government 
bureaus  in  Washington. 
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The  American  Legion's  opposition  is  based 
upon  31  years'  experience  in  the  field  of 
working  with  millions  of  veterans,  and  after 
months  of  intensive  study  of  the  Hoover 
Report. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  no 
known  qualifications  in  experience  for 
measuring  the  efficiency  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  veterans  affairs  or  for  judg- 
ing the  possible  effects  of  the  Hoover  Re- 
port. It  will  be  seen  later,  here,  that  the 
Jaycee's  President  has  told  The  American 
Legion  that  the  Jaycees  have  not  studied 
and  do  not  intend  to  study  the  matters  at 
issue  in  the  Hoover  Report.  With  a  kind  of 
honesty  that  would  be  becoming  in  larger 
doses  he  said  that  his  is  an  acting,  not  a 
thinking,  organization. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Report  includes  a  number  of  men  and 
women  on  its  Board  of  Directors  who  have 
had  wide  experience  in  government,  busi- 
ness and  politics.  You  cannot  discredit  them 
—  and  would  not  like  to.  But  judging  from 
the  things  the  Committee  has  said  and 
done,  and  which  you  will  see  here  later,  it 
is  apparent  that  members  of  this  eminent 
Board  of  Directors  have  lent  their  names 
but  not  their  wisdom  or  much  of  their  time 
to  the  support  of  the  Citizens  Committee. 
Apparently,  like  so  many  other  wise  and 
respectable  people  these  days,  someone  else 
is  writing  on  their  letterheads. 

What  Must  Be  Proved 

The  Hoover  Commission  must  show  clear- 
ly that  its  proposals  will  render  the  same 
services  with  more  efficiency  and  less  cost. 
There  is  no  other  issue. 

Where  Is  the  Burden  of  Proof? 

The  American  Legion  contends  that  the 
present  administration  of  veterans  affairs, 
with  all  its  faults,  evolved  from  three  dec- 
ades of  experience.  Since  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission proposes  to  replace  this  evolved 
and  evolving  set-up  with  a  new  set-up  cre- 
ated out  of  the  minds  of  men,  based  on 
theory  without  experience,  the  Legion  con- 
tends that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

What  Has  Been  Happening 

Legion  officials  have  privately  discussed 
the  dangers  we  see  in  the  Hoover  report 
with  members  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
and  with  leaders  in  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Hoover  Report.  The  last  two  groups  have 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  Hoover  Re- 
port in  full,  and  are  urging  the  public  to 
support  it  entirely.  No  agreement  came  from 
these  meetings. 

With  no  other  avenue  of  approach  to 
ward  off  the  dangers  it  sees  to  taxpayers 
and  veterans  alike,  the  Legion  has  opposed 
the  Hoover  report  as  openly  as  ether  groups 
have  endorsed  it. 

Supporters  of  the  Hoover  Report  have 
answered  our  opposition  by: 

(1)  claiming  that  the  Legion  doesn't  play 
fair.  The  Legion  has  two  answers  to  that. 
They  are  (a)  the  Legion  states  what  it  be- 
lieves, based  on  what  it  has  learned  from 
three  decades  of  work  on  the  problems 
involved,  and  (b)  the  issue  is  not  who  is 
playing  fair,  it  is:  Will  the  Hoover  proposals 
do  the  same  work  at  less  cost: 

(2)  claiming  the  Legion  objects  to  things 
which  are  not  in  the  Hoover  report.  The 
Legion's  answer  is  that  the  issue  is  not 
always  what  the  Hoover  report  says,  not 
how  carefully  worded  it  is,  but  what  the 
results  of  its  proposals  would  be  to  the 
taxpayer  and  the  veteran.  If  an  effect  of 
the  Hoover  report  would  appear  harmful, 
the  Legion  does  not   care  whether  the 


Hoover  report  mentioned  that  effect  or  not. 
Once  you  have  bought  a  toothless  horse  it 
makes  no  difference  that  the  man  you 
bought  it  from  made  no  mention  of  teeth. 

(3)  claiming  that  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Hoover  report  are  sincere,  earnest  and  non- 
partisan, and  that  it  is  dirty  for  the  Legion 
to  attack  their  proposals.  They  may  be  sin- 
cere, says  the  Legion.  Some  of  them  sincere- 
ly objected  to  their  own  report.  The  Legion 
points  out  however  that  while  the  Legion 
too  is  sincere,  the  taxpayers  are  not  faced 
with  the  problem  of  buying  sincerity,  they 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  buying  more 
government  bureaus  and  disunifying  an 
existing  bureau.  It  is  important  that  both 
the  Hoover  Commission  and  the  Legion  be 
not  trying  to  deceive  anyone,  and  this  is  a 
matter  which  must  be  examined.  But  be- 
fore the  taxpayers  take  on  anything  new, 
they  must  know  a  lot  more  about  the  mat- 
ter than  the  sincerity  of  its  sponsors. 

What  Is  Proof? 

The  above  three  items  (tactics  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  controversy,  their  sincerity,  and 
the  wording  of  their  contentions  and  pro- 
posals) are  not  any  sort  of  proof  at  all  that 
the  Hoover  proposals  would  give  the  same 
or  better  service  at  less  cost.  From  the  con- 
troversy that  rages  in  the  press  nothing 
relevant  to  the  taxpayers'  problem  has 
emerged. 

The  Legion  contends  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  matter  that  the  Hoover  report  offers 
in  evidence  of  the  worth  of  its  proposals 
is  not  proof  either. 

There  being  nineteen  million  veterans, 
veterans  affairs  are  costly.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission emphasizes  this  cost  time  and  time 
again  in  its  report.  The  newspapers  have 
stated  these  costs  over  and  over  again,  and 
their  effect  is  alarming.  But  constant  re- 
statement of  the  present  cost  does  not  in 
any  way  indicate  that  a  realignment  of 
bureaus  would  make  the  cost  less. 

The  Legion  contends  that  the  Hoover 
Commission  would  actually  make  the  cost 
greater.  The  Legion  knows  that  in  the  past, 
when  more  bureaus  handled  veterans  affairs 
than  now,  the  costs  were  greater,  propor- 
tionately to  the  services  rendered,  and  the 
service  was  poorer. 

The  Hoover  report  has  publicized,  and  its 
supporters  reiterate,  many  of  the  glaring 
flaws  in  the  operation  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. This  reiteration  is  also  fright- 
ening. But  it  does  not  in  any  way  prove 
that  a  realignment  of  government  bureaus 
would  eliminate  the  flaws  it  reports.  (The 
VA  claims  many  of  the  Hoover  Task  Force 
statements  are  misleading  or  discuss  con- 
ditions that  no  longer  exist) . 

Taxpayers  should  give  grave  attention  to 
these  matters.  They  should  ask  the  Hoover 
Commission  why  the  flaws  exist  in  VA,  and 
how  the  new  bureau  alignment  will  get  at 
the  root  of  the  evils  it  repeats  so  often. 
Neither  why  nor  how  are  to  be  found. 

The  Legion  has  long  been  familiar  with 
these  evils,  and  with  their  causes.  It  has 
worked  on  them  for  31  years  and  consistent- 
ly achieved  improvement.  It  has  little  faith 
that  the  taxpayer  will  be  well  served  by 
the  Hoover  Commission  answers,  and  it 
sees  no  evidence  that  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion understands  the  evils  it  repeats  so 
often. 

The  Hoover  report  supports  its  claim  for 
a  new  medical  agency  by  saying  that  there 
are  100,000  empty  government  hospital  beds 
while  VA  is  spending  money  to  build  many 
new  hospitals.  (The  Hoover  Commission 
implies  but  does  not  actually  state  that  these 
alleged  100,000  unused  beds  are  in  the  VA). 
There  are  many  such  empty  beds,  and  VA  is 
building  new  hospitals.  But  does  that  prove 
that  we  can  solve  the  "problem"  by  buying 
a  new  agency? 


The  proof  and  the  complaint  are  both 
made  of  thin  air.  The  Hoover  report  does 
not  state  what  is  also  the  truth -that  nearly 
all  the  empty  hospital  beds  are  not  in  VA 
but  are  in  temporary  wartime  emergency 
hospitals  not  now  usable.  Although  the 
statement  about  100,000  empty  beds  has 
been  repeated  over  and  over  in  the  press  to 
prove  that  we  must  wholeheartedly  support 
the  Hoover  report,  the  taxpayer  must  ask 
himself  if  he  will  save  himself  a  penny  by 
creating  a  new  agency  simply  because  there 
are  many  unusable  hospital  beds  in  the 
country,  (constructed  for  temporary  use  of 
the  now  demobilized  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II).  The  unusable  beds  are  no 
proof  at  all  that  we  must  get  ourselves  a 
new  agency  —  but  the  Hoover  report  and  its 
supporters  use  them  as  such  proof. 

The  Hoover  report  tells  us  that  the  cost- 
per-bed  of  present  government  hospitals  is 
far  higher  than  the  estimated  cost-per-bed 
of  voluntary  hospitals.  This  is  due  to  "lack 
of  centralized  planning"  says  the  report, 
and  adds  that  a  new  bureau  of  medicine 
would  have  such  centralized  planning.  The 
report  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that 
its  proposed  agency  could  build  comparable 
hospitals  any  cheaper,  but  its  argument  is 
meaningless  unless  that  is  what  it  expects 
you  to  believe. 

Could  a  new  medical  agency  build  com- 
parable hospitals  any  cheaper?  That  is  the 
only  hospital-cost  question  that  confronts 
the  taxpayer,  and  he  should  be  able  to  rely 
on  the  Hoover  Commission  to  give  him  the 
best  information. 

Meaningless  Figures 

Here  is  the  best  information.  The  use  of 
cost-per-bed  figures  in  the  Hoover  report 
is  misleading  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve anyone  could  build  the  same  hospitals 
any  more  cheaply  than  the  VA  has  been 
doing.  VA  hospitals  house  a  large  number 
of  long-term  patients  (tubercular,  psycho- 
neurotic and  chronic).  The  hospitals  include 
excellent  nurses  homes  as  well  as  chapels 
for  the  worship  of  God,  recreation  facili- 
ties, and  superior  and  special  medical  equip- 
ment for  the  poor  devils  who  are  doomed  to 
spend  years  in  the  hospitals.  These  are  all 
charged  to  the  beds  under  the  Hoover 
Commission's  accounting  system.  They  ex- 
plain entirely  why  VA  hospitals  cost  more 
per-bed  than  the  lowest  priced  voluntary 
hospitals,  which  don't  have  these  facilities 
and  don't  need  them  for  short-term  patients. 

Should  the  taxpayer  conclude  from  this 
that  he  should  buy  himself  a  new  agency? 
No.  He  can  endorse  the  present  type  of 
hospital  and  pay  as  much  or  more  for  hos- 
pitals regardless  of  the  agency,  or  he  can 
condemn  such  excellent  equipment  for  war 
veterans  if  he  wishes  and  ask  that  VA  build 
poorer  hospitals.  The  Legion  will  fight  for 
good  hospitals,  but  the  taxpayer  can  get 
what  he  wants,  and  either  way  he  can  get 
what  he  wants  without  buying  a  new 
agency.  But  the  Hoover  report  uses  the 
hospital  cost  figures  as  proof  of  the  need 
for  a  new  agency. 

In  all  the  above  matters,  which  make  up 
the  most  inflammatory  part  of  the  Hoover 
medical  report,  no  proof  or  even  logic  sup- 
ports the  proposal  to  create  a  new  agency. 

We  use  the  word  "inflammatory"  with  full 
knowledge  of  its  meaning.  It  is  inflamma- 
tory to  misrepresent  the  real  problem  of 
the  cost  of  government  hospitals.  It  is  in- 
flammatory to  represent  the  alleged  100,000 
empty  beds  as  a  sign  of  present-day  waste. 

The  same  report  goes  even  farther.  It 
states,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  that 
right  now  the  government  is  attempting  to 
give  free  medical  care  to  one-sixth  of  the 
nation.  It  draws  no  conclusion  from  this 
except  that  with  such  a  burden  we  had 
better  do  something  to  lighten  the  load. 
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The  Legion  contends  that  this  statement  is 
also  inflammatory  and  that  its  effect  is  to 
make  the  reader  more  receptive  to  any 
proposal.  The  Legion  can  see  no  other  pur- 
pose in  making  such  a  remark  —  since  the 
remark  is  far  from  the  truth. 

How  does  the  Hoover  report  find  that 
we  are  now  attempting  to  care  for  one-sixth 
of  the  nation?  By  counting  all  living  vet- 
erans and  all  members  of  the  armed  forces 
as  patients  in  government  hospitals  and 
clinics.  That  is  exactly  how  the  figure  is 
discovered.  Thus  it  includes  all  eighteen 
million  living  veterans  as  persons  to  whom 
the  government  is  now  trying  to  give  medi- 
cal care.  It  does  not  say  what  is  true,  that 
government  medical  care  is  restricted  to 
eligibles  from  one-sixth  of  the  nation.  The 
amount  of  veterans  now  being  given  care 
is  less  than  one-seventieth  of  the  amount 
claimed. 

The  Legion  believes,  as  its  Commander 
recently  said,  that  the  taxpayer  does  not 
want  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  It  believes 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the 
Hoover  Commission.  It  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  proof.  It  does  not  believe  that  the  tax- 
payer has  been  given  a  fair  look  at  what 
he  is  asked  to  buy.  It  warns  that  if  we  act 
in  haste  there  will  be  no  turning  back  ex- 
cept at  tremendous  cost. 

Danger  of  Being  Diverted 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  mem- 
bers of  The  American  Legion  keep  the  po- 
sition of  our  organization  clearly  in  mind. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  spokes- 
man for  the  Legion  has  criticized  the  Hoover 
Commission  reports  in  toto.  The  Legion, 
for  one,  does  not  pretend  to  know  all  about 
everything  connected  with  our  Government 
—  but  it  has  thousands  of  voluntary  workers 
and  paid  service  officers  who  have  spent 
their  lives  studying  veterans'  affairs. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  4  REPORTS 

The  American  Legion's  critical  analysis 
has  been  focused  upon  the  four  Hoover 
Commission  reports  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  veterans'  affairs.  Remember,  there 
were  nineteen  reports  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

Of  these,  the  recommendations  affecting 
veterans'  affairs  were  contained  in: 

Report  No.  2,  Personnel  Management. 

This  is  the  report  that  would  shatter  the 
whole  structure  of  veterans  preference  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Veterans  Preference  Act 
of  1944.  The  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report  has  said  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission did  not  recommend  the  removal 
of  any  veterans'  benefit.  However,  Report 
No.  2,  Personnel  Management,  would  im- 
pair the  job  security  of  the  approximately 
one  million  veterans  now  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  adversely 
affect  their  job  retention  rights.  It  would 
adversely  affect  the  ability  of  veterans  to 
secure  jobs.  It  would  impair  the  appeals 
rights  of  veterans.  It  would  destroy  the  rule 
of  three  in  veterans  preference. 

Report  No.  9,  Veterans  Affairs.  This  re- 
port, contrary  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  task  force  employed  on  this  branch  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  work,  would  create 
a  separate  insurance  corporation  to  handle 
veterans'  insurance  programs.  In  doing  this 
it  is  proposing  something  that  can  be  done 
more  effectively  within  the  VA.  The  Hoover 
Commission  would  probably  destroy,  if  this 
new  insurance  corporation  were  created, 
the  existing  contractual  relations  between 
the  veterans  and  the  Federal  government; 
would  probably  increase  the  premium  costs; 
and  if  the  intent  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
were  carried  to  the  ultimate  as  revealed 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Hoover  Commission 


V +++++++ 

PUBLIC  NOT  INFORMED  ON 
HOOVER  REPORT  CONTENT 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  people 
of  America,  as  a  whole,  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  understand,  or 
even  read,  the  Hoover  Commission 
reports  on  veteran  affairs.  In  March, 
1950,  the  Gallup  poll  indicates  69 
percent  of  those  interviewed  were 
not  informed  about  the  report. 
Doubly  unfortunate  is  the  fact  that 
those  who  distributed  information 
about  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
ports and,  in  some  cases,  worked  for 
the  adoption  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, were  not  themselves  in  posses- 
sion of  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
such  recommendations  would  do. 


task  force  reports,  there  would  be  a  serious 
impairment  of  veterans'  rights  in  this  pro- 
posal. 

Report  No.  9  would  also  transfer  the  vet- 
erans home  loan  guaranty  program  out  of 
the  VA  and  place  it  in  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  The  VA  has  con- 
ducted this  program  successfully.  Approxi- 
mately 1,700,000  veterans  have  secured 
homes.  The  default  rate  as  of  December 
31,  1949  was  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 
The  head  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Financ- 
ing Agency  has  testified  that  his  agency 
could  not  accept  the  program  by  simple 
transfer  without  having  the  same  problems 
the  VA  faced  originally.  Under  the  VA 
the  program  is  operating  successfully.  What 
value  is  there  in  giving  it  to  another 
agency?  The  inconsistency  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  in  this  regard  is  further  em- 
phasized in  that  it  did  not  recommend  the 
transfer  of  the  veterans'  business  loan  pro- 
gram, and  the  veterans'  farm  loan  program 
at  the  time  it  recommended  transfer  of  the 
veterans'  home  loan  guaranty  program. 

The  remaining  portions  of  Report  No.  9 
deal  with  the  administrative  functions  of 
the  VA  that  would  be  left  in  the  shell  of 
that  institution  if  Reports  2,  9,  14,  and  16 
were  adopted. 

Report  No.  16,  Medical  Activities.  This, 
so  far  as  The  American  Legion  is  concerned, 
is  the  key  to  the  proposed  dismemberment 
of  the  Veterans  Administration.  This  is  the 
report  containing  the  recommendations  to 
take  the  hospital  and  outpatient  programs 
out  of  the  Veterans  Administration  in  toto 
and  place  them  in  the  proposed  new  United 
Medical  Administration.  There  is,  at  no 
place,  criticism  of  medicine  and  surgery  as 
presently  practiced  in  the  VA.  There  are 
misleading  implications  that  the  VA  has  a 
large  number  of  vacant  beds  while  asking 
for  new  hospitals.  That  is  an  absolutely 
erroneous  implication  based  upon  the  fact 
that  when  the  armed  forces  were  demo- 
bilized after  the  end  of  World  War  II  there 
remained  some  temporary  war-time  hos- 
pitals that  were  de-activated.  As  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1950  there  were  approximately 
29,000  veterans  unable  to  gain  admittance 
to  VA  hospitals  because  of  bed  shortages 
in  VA  hospitals. 

Report  No.  14,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  would  transfer  VA  hospital  construc- 
tion from  the  VA  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  VA  has  been  building  and 
maintaining  hospitals  since  1923.  The 
American  Legion  opposition  to  this  is  on 
the  eminently  practical  ground  that  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  starting  a  new  operation 
that  would  call  for  duplication  of  staff,  costs, 
and  paper  work. 
Let  it  be  repeated.  The  American  Legion's 


opposition  to  the  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommendation is  confined  to  these  four  re- 
ports. While  The  American  Legion  has  not 
directly  concerned  itself  with  the  remain- 
ing fifteen  reports  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Hoover  Commission  it  may  be  stated 
that  The  American  Legion  has  favored  some 
of  these  recommendations,  i.e.,  unification 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  and  Veterans  Employment 
Service  from  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

More  detailed  discussion  of  the  Legion's 
opposition  to  Reports  2,  9,  14,  and  16  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  will  be  found  in  other 
discussions  on  these  pages. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  spokesmen 
for  The  American  Legion  are  operating 
without  authority  in  opposing  these  sections 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  reports.  The 
National  Convention  of  The  American 
Legion  and  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion  have  voiced 
their  opposition  to  these  reports. 

The  Crux  of  the  Legion's  Position 

The  American  Legion  has  found  neither 
economy  nor  efficiency  in  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Hoover  Commission  in  Re- 
ports 2,  9,  14,  and  16.  These  recommenda- 
tions would  dismember  the  VA.  This  has 
been  admitted  by  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Hoover  Report.  (Citizens  Commit- 
tee "White  Paper,"  Feb.  7,  1950,  page  5). 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions in  Reports  2,  9,  14,  and  16  would  dis- 
member the  VA  and  scatter  its  functions 
among  five  new  and  different  agencies.  In 
government  operations  you  don't  promote 
efficiency  and  economy  by  creating  new 
agencies.  You  add  to  the  payroll.  You  add 
to  the  duplication  of  records.  You  add  to 
the  costs  of  office  operations.  You  increase 
the  possibility  of  costly  mistakes.  You 
divide  authority.  You  confuse  the  persons 
(in  this  case  the  veterans)  by  having  them 
run  from  one  agency  to  another. 

The  veteran  population  of  our  country 
now  knows  that  it  can  go  to  the  VA  in  deal- 
ing with  veterans'  affairs.  Not  alone  the  vet- 
eran population,  but  the  enormous  ma- 
chinery of  other  agencies  in  the  government, 
the  more  than  17,000  service  officers  in  The 
American  Legion,  would  find  it  necessary 
to  deal  with  not  one  agency,  but  with  five 
if  the  Hoover  Commission  proposals  in  Re- 
ports 2,  9,  14,  and  16  were  accepted. 


THE  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE 

Under  the  legislation  creating  the  Hoover 
Commission  that  body  was  to  go  out  of 
existence  90  days  after  its  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  Since  the  report  to 
Congress,  in  19  different  sections,  was  made 
during  the  period  January  to  June  of  1949, 
the  Hoover  Commission  now  is  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  has  no  official  status,  save  as  its 
work  is  an  ever  present  reminder  of  the 
things  that  it  did  and  did  not  do  in  the  two 
year  period  from  July  1947  to  June  1949. 

Since  the  Hoover  Commission  ceased  to 
exist,  its  supporters  felt  it  was  necessary 
to  form  an  agency  to  push  the  proposals 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
Thus  there  came  into  being  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
is  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  president  of 
Temple  University.  National  Headquarters 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  are  at  1421  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Research  Department  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  is  at  911  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Robert  L.  L.  McCormick, 
Research  Director,  is  in  charge  of  this  office. 
"Mr.  McCormick  was  associated  with  the 
staff  of  the  Hoover  Commission.  He  has  a 
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Wall  Street  background  along  with  his 
World  War  II  status. 

Charles  B.  Coates,  vice  chairman  and 
general  manager  of  the  Citizens  Committee, 
heads  the  Publication  Office  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  at  15  West  46th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Coates  was  associated  with  the 
staff  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

According  to  the  announcement  of  the 
Citizens  Committee,  that  body  was  "formed 
with  President  Truman's  encouragement 
to  conduct  public  education  in  support  of 
the  Hoover  Report." 

Colby  M.  Chester  is  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee. The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  is  as  follows: 

Hon.  Warren  R.  Austin,  Neal  Dow 
Becker,  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes.  Hon. 
William  L.  Clayton,  William  E.  Cotter, 
Hon.  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr.,  Hon. 
Chester  Davis,  Gen.  Charles  G.  Dawes, 
Col.  Franklin  D'Olier,  Gen.  William  J. 
Donovan,  Hon.  Charles  Edison,  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley,  Henry  Ford,  II,  Clar- 
ence Francis,  Hon.  John  N.  Garner,  Al- 
bert S.  Goss,  William  Green,  Robert 
Heller,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Allan  B. 
Kline,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  Dean  Milli- 
cent  C.  Mcintosh,  Cord  Meyer,  Jr., 
Philip  Murray,  Dr.  Frederick  D.  Patter- 
son, Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson.  Capt. 
Edward  V.  Rickenbacker,  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald,  Earl  O.  Shrr  >,  Dr.  Robert 
G.  Sproul,  Hon.  Harold  E.  otassen,  Anna 
Lord  Strauss,  Charles  E.  Wilson. 

Mr.  McCormick,  of  the  Washington  office, 
has  informed  The  American  Legion  that 
some  financial  support  for  the  Citizens 
Committee  came  from  the  Tax  Foundation. 
The  Tax  Foundation  definitely  represents 
big  business.  Later,  according  to  Mr. 
McCormick,  it  was  found  advisable  just  to 
send  out  requests  for  financial  assistance 
whenever  the  need  became  apparent.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  the  supporters  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  have  no  lack  of  finan- 
cial support  in  view  of  the  quantity  and 
elaborateness  with  which  its  program  is 
conducted.  The  Citizens  Committee  says  it 
"is  supported  by  tax-deductible  voluntary 
contributions." 

The  Citizens  Committee  apparently  is 
flexible  to  the  point  that  new  appointees 
may  be  secured  whenever  the  exigencies  of 
the  campaign  indicate  the  desirability  of 
adding  new  names. 

Citizens  Committee  Publicity  Handbook 

The  Citizens  Committee  has  had  an  ex- 
cellent press.  Apparently  the  people  who 
have  been  sent  the  Publicity  Handbook  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  have  done  their 
work  well. 

The  Do's  and  Don'ts  of  the  Publicity 
Handbook  are  interesting  as  indicating  how 
far  a  gullible  editor  will  accept  an  expert's 
work  in  publicity.  For  there  is  no  doubt  the 
editors  have  gone  far  to  accept  the  Hoover 
Commission  reports,  and  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee propaganda,  without  study,  refer- 
ence to  the  original  reports,  or  an  examina- 
tion of  the  things  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  on  veterans  affairs  would 
produce. 

Following  are  selected  Do's  as  published 
by  the  Citizens  Committee: 

"Stress  the  bipartisanship  of  Commission 
and  nonpartisanship  of  Committee.  Men- 
tion as  often  as  possible  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  created  by  unanimous  act  of  Con- 
gress, with  President  Truman's  approval. 
Always:  the  bipartisan  Hoover  Commission 
.  .  .  the  nonpartisan  Citizens  Committee." 

"Mention  President  Truman  frequently 
to  balance  necessarily  frequent  mention  of 
Mr.  Hoover." 

"Translate  billions  into  understandable 
hundreds  of  thousands  .  .  .  Use  the  term 


taxpayer  sparingly.  Citizen  is  better  in  most 
cases." 

"Hammer  home  the  eternal  verities  of  the 
task  force  reports  incessantly  .  .  .  (these) 
are  still  news  to  most  people  —  old  as  they 
seem  to  us." 

There  is  a  Do  which  says: 

"Try  to  induce  attitudes  which  are  sub- 
stantially: for  good  government  and  against 
waste;  for  good  citizenship  and  against  in- 
difference; for  good  management  and 
against  overlapping  and  duplication;  for 
world  leadership  to  peace  and  freedom  and 
against  national  bankruptcy." 

The  assumption  is  that  by  associating  the 
Hoover  report  with  those  good  attitudes 
few  citizens  would  dare  be  against  the 
recommendations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  The  American 
Legion  has  long  endorsed  those  and  many 
other  good  attitudes  and  is  also  non-par- 
tisan and  composed  of  citizens.  Obviously 
these  Do's  are  not  really  a  substitute  for 
knowledge  in  veterans  affairs. 

Citizens  Committee  Handbook  Don'ts 

"Do  not  attribute  assertions  about  dollar 
savings  directly  to  the  Commission.  Re- 
member that  the  official  Commission  Re- 
port did  not  contain  any  specific  estimate  of 
savings.  We  take  our  authority  for  'three  to 
four  billions'  in  savings  from  the  personal 
opinions  of  Mr.  Hoover,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
others.  Such  statements  can  stand  un- 
adorned, of  course,  if  it  is  plain  that  the 
ICitizens']  Committee  —  not  the  Commis- 
sion —  is  taking  responsibility  for  them." 

"Do  not  depict  savings  too  positively  or 
immediately.  Enactment  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  'make  possible'  — 
it  does  not  instantly  produce  savings  of  so 
many  millions  or  billions.  Even  after  the 
legislation  is  enacted,  reforms  will  take 
some  months  or  years  to  install." 

"Avoid  attacks  on  taxation  and  'spending' 
as  such.  They  are  not  within  the  purview  of 
the  Report  nor  is  'deficit  spending.'  The 
Commission's  assignment  was  to  seek 
operating  economies  in  existing  functions 
of  government  not  to  delineate  those  func- 
tions. Subordinate  tax  figures  to  the  broad- 
er problems  of  reorganization." 

"Avoid  any  terms  with  political  over- 
tones, such  as  'Fair  Deal,'  'New  Deal,' 
'American  system  of  free  enterprise,'  and 
so  forth. 

"Warnings,  dire  or  otherwise,  should  be 
used  only  as  a  preface  to  the  positive,  con- 
structive remedies  which  the  Report  sets 
forth." 


JR.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

This  is  an  organization  which  officially 
supports  the  entire  Hoover  Report.  It  has 
advised  The  American  Legion  it  has  ap- 
proximately 185.000  members.  The  same  re- 
port to  the  Legion  indicates  85  per  cent  of 
the  members  are  World  War  II  veterans. 
Many  of  them  also  are  members  of  The 
American  Legion. 

A  delegation  of  Legionnaires,  under  the 
leadership  of  Past  National  Commander 
Edward  A.  Hayes,  met  with  the  national 
board  of  directors  of  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Jaycees),  in 
the  offices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C,  No- 
vember 21,  1949. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  the  Jaycees 
board  of  directors,  Past  National  Com- 
mander Hayes  said: 

"If,  after  having  ascertained  all  of  the 
facts  concerning  those  parts  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  Report  to  which  I  address  my- 
self, those  things  affecting  the  interests  of 
veterans,  you  still  want  to  make  your  de- 
cision and  support  the  matters  in  that  re- 


port, our  attitude  toward  this  splendid  or- 
ganization, as  I  have  expressed  it,  will  re- 
main the  same.  But  we  want  you  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen. 

"We  do  not  want,  particularly,  an  organi- 
zation of  your  type,  with  prestige  that  you 
deserve  throughout  the  areas  affected  here, 
with  your  eligibles  and  the  percentage  (of 
World  War  II  veterans)  that  I  have  referred 
to,  lacking  in  understanding." 

The  remarks  of  National  President  Clif- 
ford D.  Cooper,  of  the  Jaycees,  delivered 
at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hayes'  remarks  are 
illuminating: 

"I  would  like  to  say  that  we  admit  we 
do  not  know  what  is  in  the  volumes 
(Hoover  Report).  We  know  that  we  could 
become  so  engrossed  in  trying  to  study 
these  matters,  and  as  a  young  men's  organ- 
ization we  could  never  obtain  the  facts.  We 
are  placing  a  faith  in  the  bipartisan  com- 
mission that  was  established.  Realizing  that 
we  are  an  active  group  and  not  a  thinking 
group  and  not  an  analysis  group  in  America, 
we  are  basing  our  faith  in  the  objective 
analysis  above  partisan  or  economic  inter- 
ests. 

"We  will  not  be  able  to  study  the  report. 
We  do  not  have  the  time.  We  do  not  have 
the  resources  or  the  manpower  to  do  the 
research  and  development  for  us.  We  are 
a  very  poor  organization,  actually.  That  is 
one  reason  that  we  would  not  get  involved 
trying  to  understand  one  phase  of  it.  We 
would  be  required,  in  that  case,  to  go  right 
on  through  with  it  and  get  ourselves  so  in- 
volved that  soon  we  would  become  one  of 
the  organizations  against  it  because  we  did 
not  like  some  part  of  it  and  the  American 
people  would  not  get  a  reaction  which  is 
necessary  to  get  consideration  of  it." 

The  Jaycees  have  conducted  their  cam- 
paign wherever  they  have  local  chapters. 
The  statement  of  President  Clifford  Cooper, 
quoted  above,  seems  to  give  a  clear  analysis 
of  the  type  of  campaign  the  Jaycees  have 
conducted  in  the  field.  The  literature  that 
has  come  to  the  Legion  ballyhooing  the ' 
Jaycees  campaign  to  gain  support  for  the 
Hoover  Commission  reports  indicates  clear- 
ly that  the  Jaycees  have  given  no  thought 
to  the  recommendations  of  that  Commis- 
sion as  such  recommendations  would  affect 
the  broad  program  of  veterans'  benefits. 


NON-LEGION  STATEMENTS 

Although  little  space  has  been  given  to 
the  matter  in  the  press,  quite  a  few  people 
besides  the  veterans  organizations  have 
been  critical,  or  have  warned  that  we  must 
be  critical,  of  the  Hoover  reports.  You  may 
see  below  that  these  people  even  include 
almost  every  member  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission itself. 
Typical  statements  in  opposition  follow: 
Lewis  G.  Hines,  Special  Representative  of 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  "We  have  all 
too  often  seen  the  watchwords  of  efficiency 
and  economy  used  to  veil  undemocratic 
attempts  to  undermine  functions  and  serv- 
ices which  were  too  widely  acclaimed  to 
be  open  to  attack  on  any  other  level.  We 
are  all  also  keenly  aware  that  there  are 
values  in  a  democracy,  to  which  ideals  of 
pure  efficiency  must  often  be  subordinated. 
Some  things  are  more  important  than  'trains 
that  run  on  time,'  and  efficiency  can  be 
purchased  at  too  dear  a  price  .  .  .  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  of  course 
has  reservations  as  to  some  of  the  particu- 
lar points  covered  in  the  proposals  of  the 
Commission  .  .  .  the  final  document  is  not, 
and  was  not  intended  to  be  sacrosanct,  and 
in  the  long  run,  the  proposals  must  stand 
or  fall  on  their  own  merits  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  are 
substantially  in  accord  with  the  bulk  of  the 
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proposals  made  .  .  .  this  program  presents 
x  a  golden  opportunity  to  our  representatives 
in  Congress  .  .  .  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  will  be  watching  the  progress  of 
the  recommendations  .  .  .  with  keen  and 
constant  interest." 

Stanley  Ruttenberg,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Research  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations:  "At 
no  place  in  the  reportings  of  the  Commis- 
sion can  there  be  found  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  savings  which  would  ensue  from 
the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  .  .  . 
This  is  an  extremely  essential  point  and  I, 
on  behalf  of  the  CIO,  should  like  to  em- 
phasize very  strongly,  the  necessity  for  the 
Citizens  Committee  to  recognize  this  dis- 
tinction. The  Citizens  Committee  should 
emphasize  to  the  public  the  necessity  for 
reorganization  of  governmental  activities, 
the  need  for  improved  efficiency  and  elimi- 
nation of  wastes  and  duplication,  and  leave 
to  the  Congress  the  determination  of  how 
much  money  can  be  saved  through  these 
operations  .  .  .  We  must  all  guard  against 
discussing  the  Hoover  Commission  in  terms 
in  which  the  Commission  itself  did  not  .  .  . 
It  is  a  plain  fact  that  the  only  way  to  save 
significant  sums  of  money  in  the  federal 
establishment  is  to  eliminate  essential  ac- 
tivities and  reduce  the  scale  of  operations 
.  .  .  My  only  plea  is  to  consider  the  Hoover 
Report  because  we  believe  in  well-admin- 
istered government  and  not  because  we 
have  an  unrealistic  desire  to  obtain  finan- 
cial savings  which  might  not  materialize  to 
any  great  extent." 


In  the  introduction  to  a  symposium  on 
the  Hoover  Commission  published  in  the 
American  Political  Science  Review,  October 
1949,  Charles  Aiken,  assistant  to  Commis- 
sioner Dean  Acheson  on  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  Louis  W.  Koenig,  member  of 
task  force  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Hoover  Com- 
mission, made  the  following  comment: 

"Mr.  Hoover  himself  and  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  the  Hoover  Report  have 
trumpeted  profusely  the  likelihood  that  the 
Commission's  work  will  bring  substantial 
savings  to  the  Federal  taxpayer.  In  making 
their  juicy  promises,  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
associates  have  on  the  whole  remembered 
Woodrow  Wilson's  dictum,  'It  is  not  ex- 
penditure, but  extravagance,  that  we  should 
fear  being  critized  for.'  Yet  the  emphasis 
on  savings,  among  all  the  rewarding  facets 
of  the  Hoover  work,  seems  neither  realistic 
nor  important.  Savings,  in  fact,  is  only  a 
very  slight  part  of  the  Hoover  contribution. 
Today  85  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is 
spent  for  commodities  and  services,  and 
billions,  therefore  could  not  be  saved  by 
mass  reductions  in  the  Federal  bureau- 
cracy .  .  .  Savings  to  the  extent  of  billions 
would  have  to  cut  deeply  into  the  substance 
of  these  (Federal)  programs;  they  could 
not  be  realized  from  the  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  appropriations  spent  on 
administrative  personnel:  e.g.,  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  it  is  six  per  cent 
of  the  five  billions  spent  each  year  for  vet- 
erans' benefits.  In  the  aggregate,  therefore, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  nation  could 
not  hope  to  save  more  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  national  budget  by  adoption  of  the 
Hoover  proposals. 

"Yet  the  Hoover  propaganda  continues 
to  drumbeat  for  savings.  Its  real  and  neces- 
sary purpose  is,  of  course,  to  capture  the 
attention  and  support  of  Congress  and  the 
public.  Yet  its  monopoly  of  emphasis  re- 
veals the  poverty  of  our  weapons  in  the 
battle  for  public  adoption  of  reorganization 
plans.  We  have  no  weapon  equal  in  per- 
suasive effect  to  promised  savings.  But  it 
is  unfortunately,  a  two-edged  weapon;  it 
conjures  up  the  old  injurious  vision  of  the 
bureaucrat  as  a  supernumerous  wastrel, 


and  thus  perpetuates  the  meagre  prestige 
accorded  the  United  States  public  servant. 
The  Hoover  Report  seeks  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  public  servant;  the  Hoover 
publicity  in  effect  dishonors  him.  Political 
scientists  have  a  challenge  in  the  Hoover 
confusion;  to  discover  justifications,  serv- 
iceable in  public  relations,  that  match  the 
force,  but  are  more  accurate  and  more 
benignly  effective,  in  reorganization  cam- 
paigns than  the  savings  motif." 


HOOVER  MEMBERS  DISSENT 

"The  Hoover  Commission,  on  the  other 
hand,  composed  of  public  office  holders, 
business  men,  academicians,  and  civil  ser- 
vants, was  not  a  well-knit  homogeneous 
entity.  Its  writings  curl  with  dissents.  For 
every  Commissioner,  at  some  point  in  the 
reports,  utilized  the  dissent  or  the  separate 
opinion.  Even  more  indicative  of  the  Com- 
mission's continual  argumentative  mood  is 
the  existence  of  numerous  and  at  times 
acrid,  dissents  voiced  by  Commission  ma- 
jorities. On  certain  occasions,  as  the  mini- 
mal discussion  in  the  report  on  Federal- 
State  Relations  reveals,  even  fruitful  agree- 
ment was  beyond  reach"  —  Messrs.  Aiken 
and  Koenig,  American  Political  Science  Re- 
view, October  1949,  page  935. 


So  far  as  The  American  Legion  is  con- 
cerned the  most  damaging  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission  that 
would  dismember  the  VA  and  scatter  its 
functions  to  five  new  and  old  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government  are  contained  in 
Report  No.  16,  Medical  Activities.  This  is 
the  report  that  recommends  creation  of  a 
new  United  Medical  Administration.  It 
recommends  transferring  to  the  proposed 
UMA  "the  hospital  functions  of  the  VA  in 
toto,  including  the  outpatient  services  in 
the  field  offices  of  the  VA."  (Page  20,  Medi- 
cal Activities). 

In  Report  No.  16,  Medical  Activities,  there 
is  the  following  record  of  dissents  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

"Commissioner  James  Forrestal,  in  view 
of  his  position  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  ab- 
stained from  the  consideration  and  prepa- 
ration of  this  report,  and  reserves  judgment 
on  its  subject  matter  until  such  time  as 
studies,  initiated  by  him  in  the  National 
Military  Establishment,  are  completed  and 
available  for  his  consideration."  —  Medical 
Activities,  page  1. 

This  abstention  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Forrestal  is  significant  in  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  after  the  VA,  the  largest 
agency  affected  by  the  proposed  United 
Medical  Administration,  has  not  (March  1, 
1950)  made  public  its  opinion  of  the  pro- 
posal. In  committee  hearings  before  the 
House  Armed  Forces  Committees  early  in 
March  1950,  a  spokesman  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  indicated  resistance  to  the 
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proposal  by  stating  in  effect,  we  will  unify 
the  hospital  and  medical  services  within 
the  Armed  Forces,  but  we  will  take  care  of 
our  own  medical  problems.  The  printed  re- 
port on  this  hearing  is  not  presently  avail- 
able. 


Chairman  Hoover  and  Commissioner 
Manasco  dissented  to  the  Medical  Activi- 
ties Report  on  the  ground  of  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  proposed. 


Commissioner  Brown  dissented  from  the 
Medical  Activities  report  since  he  believes 
the  Armed  Forces  should  maintain  their 
own  medical  and  hospital  services. 


Vice  Chairman  Acheson,  Commissioners 
Aiken  and  Rowe  dissented  from  the  Medi- 
cal Activities  report.  These  three  advocated 
a  new  cabinet  position  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  As  an  alternative  proposal  they 
objected  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  medical  and  hospital  pro- 
gram in  the  proposed  United  Medical  Ad- 
ministration. 

Their  arguments  supporting  their  dissent, 
in  some  cases,  are  the  arguments  of  The 
American  Legion  against  dismembering  the 
VA.  They  say: 

"In  our  opinion  the  proposal  to  create  an 
independent  agency  for  these  hospital  ac- 
tivities violates  two  of  those  basic  principles 
which  were  approved  by  the  full  Commis- 
sion in  that  report  (General  Management 
of  the  Executive  Branch,  Page  34). 

"1.  Government  agencies  should  be 
grouped  into  departments  according  to 
major  purposes. 

"2.  Government  agencies  should  be  con- 
solidated into  about  one-third  of  the  pres- 
ent number. 

"Those  principles  are  sound.  The  number 
of  agencies  reporting  to  the  President  must 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  creation 
of  another  independent  agency  can  only  be 
justified  by  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. We  can  find  no  such  compelling 
reasons  here.  Nor  have  the  majority  stated 
such  reasons."  —  Medica I  Activities,  Page  42. 


Repeated  so  often  that  it  has  become  a 
cliche  is  the  statement  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report  that  the 
shell  of  the  VA  which  would  be  left  after 
the  dismemberment  proposed  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  would  have  all  of  its  present 
powers  for  providing  benefits  for  veterans. 
The  dissenting  language  of  Commissioner 
Pollock  explodes  that  opinion: 

"I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  new  United  Medical  Ad- 
ministration be  made  responsible  to  a  Board 
which  would  dictate  its  policies.  Time  and 
again  such  boards  have  proved  unable  to 
keep  away  from  logrolling  tactics  or  from 
delving  into  administrative  matters.  More- 
over, the  Board,  as  suggested  would  com- 
prise three  members  of  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment .  .  .  Under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, the  Military  Establishment  could 
invariably  muster  a  majority  to  determine 
policies  affecting  not  only  all  of  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  consolidated  service  but  all 
of  the  present  functions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  including  preventive  medicine  and 
research,  as  well  as  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration."  —  Medical  Activities,  Page 
51. 

Commissioner  Pollock's  dissent  could  be 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  VA  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  objection  still 
would  be  just  as  valid. 
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LEGION'S  AUTHORITY  TO  ACT 

The  Citizens  Committee,  with  its  artful 
publicity  campaign,  has  enjoyed  a  marvel- 
ous monopoly  as  the  newspapers'  experts  on 
the  Hoover  Report.  During  the  last  winter 
newspaper  editorials  across  the  nation  have 
quoted  the  Citizens  Committee  as  the  fount 
of  knowledge  and  have  accused  the  Legion 
of  going  off  half-cocked.  The  Bergen  Eve- 
ning Record,  in  Hackensack,  New  Jersey, 
stated  in  February  that  the  Legion  "with- 
out deigning  to  study"  the  Hoover  Report 
was  simply  against  it  because  the  Legion 
was  palsy-walsy  with  the  VA.  Other  edi- 
torials have  said  or  implied  that  a  few 
"politicos"  in  the  Legion  were  sounding  off 
on  their  own  and  were  not  speaking  for  the 
entire  Legion. 

Actually,  the  Legion's  expertness  in  the 
field  it  discusses  is  surpassed  by  nobody, 
and  the  Legion's  position  grows  out  of  vast 
studies  of  the  problems  and  originates  in  ac- 
tion of  many  National  Legion  Conventions. 

Critics  of  The  American  Legion  who  seek 
to  avoid  direct  discussion  of  the  harmful 
effects  of  Reports  2,  9,  14,  and  16  of  the  19 
reports  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  seek  to 
create  dissension  within  the  ranks  of  The 
American  Legion  by  making  direct  and  in- 
ferential statements  that  The  American  Le- 
gion has  not  officially  voiced  its  opposition 
to  the  veterans'  sections  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations. 

To  clear  the  air  on  such  inferences,  there 
is  here  listed  the  most  recent  actions  taken 
by  various  groups  representing  all  of  the 
members  of  The  American  Legion,  to  state 
the  official  opposition  of  The  American 
Legion  to  Reports  2,  9,  14,  and  16  of  the 
Hoover  Commission: 

National  Executive  Committee  Meeting, 
May  4-6,  1949  -  Resolution  34,  entitled  "Op- 
pose Hoover  Recommendations  Weakening 
Veterans'  Preference."  This  title  speaks  for 
itself. 

National  Executive  Committee  Meeting, 
May  4-6,  1949  -  Resolution  entitled  "Re- 
dedication  of  Fundamental  Principles  of 
Service  to  Disabled."  Nine  subheads  in  re- 
solving clause  included  two  calling  for 
specific  reforms  in  VA  and  three  opposing 
Hoover  Report  suggestions.  One  of  these 
asked  for  continuation  of  one  agency  to 
administer  veterans'  affairs. 

National  Convention,  Philadelphia, 
August  29-September  1,  1949  —  Resolution 
4  called  for  better  administration  of  vet- 
erans' preference  by  Civil  Service  and  op- 
posed and  condemned  several  proposed 
measures  to  disrupt  the  place  of  the  veteran 
in  Federal  service,  including  the  Hoover 
Report. 

National  Convention,  Philadelphia, 
August  29-September  1,  1949  —  Also  passed 
a  blanket  resolution  combining  many  reso- 
lutions offered  by  different  study  bodies 
within  the  Legion.  The  blanket  resolution 
(No.  315)  addressed  itself  to  this  subject: 
"Reject  Hoover  Commission  Report  Per- 
taining to  Veterans  Administration." 

National  Executive  Committee  Meeting, 
November  4-6.  1949  —  Opposed  VA  hospital 
cutback,  and  opposed  eliminating  special- 
ized hospitals  for  veterans. 

National  Rehabilitation  Commission, 
Washington,  February  9,  1950  —  Outlined 
in  a  resolution  the  results  of  its  studies  of 
the  Hoover  recommendations.  It  appraised 
and  categorically  opposed  five  counts  of  the 
Hoover  Report,  including  Medical,  Insur- 
ance, Hospital  Construction,  Home  Loan 
Guaranty,  and  Veterans'  Preference  sec- 
tions. 

The  American  Legion  Insurance  Ad- 
visory Board,  Washington,  February  8, 
1950  —  Reported  unanimous  opinion  that 
further  veterans'  insurance  reforms  could 
better  be  effected  within  the  framework  of 


the  present  administration;  joined  other 
competent  opinion  in  doubting  legality  of 
Hoover  insurance  proposals  as  requiring 
use  of  present  veterans  insurance  trust  fund 
in  violation  of  the  terms  of  trust. 


THE  LEGION'S  SIDE 

The  American  Legion  early  made  known 
its  position  in  veterans'  affairs  as  touched 
on  by  the  Hoover  Report,  and  its  officials 
met  with  the  Citizens  Committee  officials 
and  Hoover  Commissioners  trying  to  reach 
a  better  understanding  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  consequences  of  hasty  action.  How- 
ever, in  most  instances  these  meetings  pro- 
duced not  agreement  or  mutual  considera- 
tion, but  an  immediate  jockeying  for  public 
favor  and  a  "reinterpretation"  of  the 
Hoover  Report  by  the  Citizens  Committee 
in  the  press  to  explain  away  the  Legion's 
objections.  What  follows  is  a  large  chapter 
in  this  running  battle.  We  begin  with  the 
position  of  the  Legion  and  its  reasoning, 
as  made  clear  to  the  Citizens  Committee 
by  last  December  when  the  following  mem- 
orandum was  sent  to  Mr.  Robert  L.  L.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Research  Director  of  the  Citizens 
Committee,  (December  22,  1949): 

National  Commander  George  N.  Craig  has 
said:  "We,  of  the  American  Legion,  believe 
in  economy  in  Government.  We  cannot  see, 
however,  how  creation  of  additional  bu- 
reaus can  result  in  any  economy  or  in- 
creased efficiency.  The  experience  of  the 
American  people  has  shown  convincingly 
that  more  bureaus  always  mean  more  red 
tape  and  more  costs.  Our  rehabilitation  ex- 
perts are  amazed  that  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion proposed  to  economize  by  dividing  the 
present  functions  of  the  VA  among  new 
Government  agencies." 


The  American  Legion  opposes  dismem- 
berment of  the  VA.'  The  VA  is  itself  the 
outgrowth  and  development  of  more  than 
three  decades  of  experience  in  the  handling 
of  veterans'  affairs  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Briefly,  the  VA  came  into  being  in  this 
manner.  After  World  War  I,  there  were 
separate  agencies  attempting  to  handle  vet- 
erans' affairs.  Chaos  resulted.  The  Presi- 
dent appointed  the  Dawes  Committee  to 
study  the  situation.  That  group  recom- 
mended, and  the  Congress  accepted  the 
recommendation,  to  consolidate  veterans' 
affairs  in  the  Veterans  Bureau. 

In  1929,  then  President  Hoover  recom- 
mended further  consolidation  of  veterans' 
affairs  and  the  Veterans  Bureau  was 
merged  with  the  Soldiers'  Homes  (Nation- 
al) and  the  Pension  Bureau  to  form  the 
Veterans  Administration.  You  then  had  the 
one  Federal  agency  handling  all  the  major 
problems  affecting  veterans  of  all  wars. 
When  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  were 
brought  within  the  classification  of  those 
who  would  be  given  Federal  benefits,  there 
was  discussion  of  the  agency  to  handle 
such  benefits.  And  again  Congress  deter- 
mined that  the  work  of  administering  bene- 
fit programs  for  all  veterans  of  all  wars 
should  be  brought  into  the  VA. 

The  American  Legion  opposes  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  Medical  Admin- 
istration, insofar  as  the  medical  and  hospital 
treatment  of  veterans  is  concerned.  The 
VA  medicine  and  surgery  is  admittedly 
the  best  there  is  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  it  is  decided  to  improve  the  service 
of  other  non-veteran  Federal  medical  and 
hospital  service,  then  the  American  Legion 
has  nothing  but  the  warmest  praise  for 
the  recommendation.  Such  praise  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  fact  that  the  VA,  including 
its  medical  and  hospital  service,  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  as  one  unit. 

The  Hoover   Commission  recommenda- 


tions to  Congress  are  based  upon  surveys 
made  approximately  two  years  ago.  These 
recommendations,  as  of  December  1949,  are 
so  patently  devoid  of  information  and 
knowledge  of  the  current  situation,  that 
the  recommendations  are  useless,  mislead- 
ing and  of  little  value. 

Chairman  Hoover,  in  his  address  to  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report, 
delivered  an  8-point  program  which  he 
thought  would  sufficiently  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  Citizens  Committee  and  of 
Congress  for  the  time  being.  At  no  point 
in  his  talk,  broadcast  over  NBC,  did  the 
Chairman  indicate  that  he  was  attacking 
the  structure  of  veterans  legislation,  as  it 
is  now  constituted.  In  our  opinion,  this  is 
misleading.  It  is  not  telling  the  audience 
addressed  what  the  real  purposes  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  are. 

Repeated  over  and  over  is  the  statement 
that  there  are  70,000  beds  unoccupied.  At 
no  point  in  the  discussion  is  it  made  clear 
that  neither  the  Public  Health  Service  nor 
the  VA  are  responsible  for  these  unoccu- 
pied beds.  As  of  October  1,  1949,  there  were 
approximately  20,000  veterans  awaiting  hos- 
pitalization. These  are  the  applicants  whose 
eligibility  to  hospitalization  has  been  certi- 
fied. This  does  not  include  those  thousands 
for  whom  the  eligibility  had  not  been 
cleared. 

The  Hoover  Commission  uses  five  isolated 
conditions  that  it  calls  the  spotlight  areas 
to  indicate  there  are  many  hospital  beds 
not  used.  These  are  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Houston,  San  Diego,  and  Hono- 
lulu. 

Criticism  Not  Valid 

In  the  Houston,  Texas,  case,  the  Hoover 
Commission  based  its  criticism  upon  the 
fact  that  request  had  been  made  for  a  VA 
hospital  paralleling  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  recently  constructed  Navy 
Hospital.  For  the  record,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Navy  Hospital,  in  this  case,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  VA.  It  has  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  oj  the  VA  since  April 
15,  1949.  To  that  extent,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission criticism  is  no  longer  valid. 

The  condition  noted  in  the  Houston  case 
is  typical  of  many  conditions  upon  which 
the  Hoover  Commission  based  its  recom- 
mendations where  the  condition  no  longer 
exists,  or  was  distorted  in  the  first  place. 
The  Hoover  Commission  report,  for  ex- 
ample, did  not  say  that  its  survey  was  based 
upon  a  finding  that  included  Armed  Forces 
hospitals;  it  did  not  say  these  were  pre- 
pared for  the  peak  needs  during  the  war; 
it  did  not  say  they  were  no  longer  occu- 
pied due  to  the  fact  that  the  war  had  been 
victoriously  ended  by  the  forces  for  whom 
those  hospitals  had  been  created;  it  did  not 
say  that  the  Armed  Forces  were  getting  rid 
of  such  hospitals  in  the  normal  return 
to  peacetime  operation;  it  did  not  say  that 
many  of  them  are  of  a  temporary  nature 
and  that  they  are  unsuitable  for  use  beyond 
the  emergency  period  created  during  the 
war. 

For  the  record,  it  should  be  noted  The 
American  Legion  is  not  wedded  to  the 
idea  of  constructing  unneeded  new  VA  hos- 
pitals. It  is  constantly  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  the  Armed  Forces  turn 
over  surplus  hospitals,  where  those  hos- 
pitals are  of  such  construction,  and  such 
location,  that  they  can  be  staffed  and  op- 
erated with  the  economy  that  has  come  to 
characterize  the  high  type  of  Federal  medi- 
cal and  hospital  service  given  in  the  VA. 
It  is  known  there  is  a  supply  of  such 
hospital  beds  at  the  present  time.  The  VA 
has  stated  it  is  stopped  from  use  of  such 
beds,  because  of  the  lack  of  the  proper 
appropriation. 
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The  medical  and  hospital  program  ad- 
vocated by  the  American  Legion  for  vet- 
erans is  not  the  loose  thinking  of  a  group 
of  uninformed  veterans.  It  is  the  distilled 
experience  of  a  staff  of  experts  who,  from 
thirty  years  of  personal  observation,  have 
studied  the  needs  of  the  veterans.  This  ex- 
perience is  solidly  supported  by  the  study 
of  a  Medical  Advisory  Board  whose  mem- 
bers are  known,  and  known  internationally, 
wherever  medicine  and  surgery  are  prac- 
ticed. 

The  American  Legion  opposes  the 
United  Medical  Administration  proposal 
since,  among  other  things,  the  construc- 
tion costs  quoted  in  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion report,  are  misleading  in  the  extreme. 
The  American  Legion  has  reports  to  indi- 
cate that  the  per  cubic  foot  cost  of  VA 
hospitals  is  in  good  comparative  relation 
to  the  costs  of  construction  of  non-Federal 
hospitals  for  work  of  the  same  type  done 
in  the  same  period.  Here  again  the  condi- 
tion has  changed  since  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission surveys  were  completed.  Hospital 
construction  costs  now  are  15  to  20  per 
cent  lower  than  they  were  for  the  period 
under  criticism. 

Analysis  of  the  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommendation on  the  matter  of  hospital  and 
medical  services  shows  that  the  bulk  of 
the  criticism  is  leveled  at  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices hospitals  during  the  war  period.  This 
is  a  false  premise  from  which  to  make  a 
recommendation  dismembering  the  VA,  the 
Federal  agency  currently  giving  the  high- 
est and  most  efficient  type  of  medical  and 
hospital  service  to  veterans. 

Why  UMA  is  Opposed 

The  American  Legion  is  opposed  to  the 
United  Medical  Administration  proposal 
since  it  violates  a  long-settled  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government:  that 
medical  and  hospital  service  has  been 
predicated  upon  three  main  categories  of 
service. 

1)  The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has 
had  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  field  of 
preventive  medicine  and  of  handling  the 
cases  that  come  to  it  from  the  Merchant 
Marine,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  other  similar 
types  of  patients. 

2)  The  Armed  Forces.  For  the  personnel 
of  the  armed  forces,  hospital  and  medical 
treatment  must  be  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment.  In  times  of  peace,  the 
supply  of  medical  and  hospital  treatment 
in  the  Armed  Forces  is  based  upon  one  need. 
In  time  of  war,  that  need  is  enormously  ex- 
panded and  so  is  the  cost.  It  is  confusing 
and  misleading  to  attempt  to  merge  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  armed  forces  in 
time  of  war  with  the  other  types  of  Federal 
hospital  and  medical  service. 

3)  Veterans.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  practice  running  from  1866, 
has  provided  hospitals  to  care  for  the  dis- 
abled veterans  of  its  wars.  The  will  to 
do  this  has  been  stated  time  and  time  again. 
Each  appropriation  bill  bears  the  stamp  of 
Congressional  approval  for  this  type  of 
veteran  care  and  treatment.  In  this  manner, 
Congress  had  created  approximately  100,000 
beds  to  care  for  World  War  I  veterans. 
With  the  addition  of  a  potential  patient  load 
(from  World  War  II)  four  times  the  num- 
ber of  that  for  World  War  I  veterans,  this 
number  and  estimate  were  increased  to 
145,000.  That  certainly  is  not  out  of  line. 
In  fact  the  small  increase  is  a  tribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  VA  hospital  and  medi- 
cal services.  And  that  is  the  model  of  serv- 
ice the  Hoover  Commission  would  have  the 
Federal  Government  dismember  to  embark 
upon  a  course  that  would  bring  months 
and  years  of  trial  and  error  in  the  hope 
that  efficiency  and  economy  could  be  se- 
cured.  It  just  doesn't  sound  logical. 


The  American  Legion  is  now,  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  severest  critic 
of  the  VA.  It  has  more  than  three  million 
members  in  more  than  17,000  communities 
to  observe  the  VA  in  operation  every  day 
of  the  year.  The  Hoover  Commission  task 
force  survey  parties  are  aware  of  this  fact. 
They  commented  upon  the  fact  that  the 
American  Legion  had  performed  a  fine 
service  in  keeping  the  VA  operating  at 
efficient  speed.  All  this  would  be  destroyed 
in  the  event  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  were  accepted. 

The  American  Legion  is  firmly  of  the  be- 
lief that  the  cost  of  caring  for  veterans 
is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  war.  The  Nation 
has  this  obligation  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
disabled  veterans  just  as  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly as  it  has  to  lay  the  cash  on  the 
barrel  head  to  produce  the  guns  and  ships 
and  tanks  and  planes  needed  to  wage  a 
victorious  war.  When  the  size  of  the  war 
increases,  the  number  of  soldiers  in- 
creases. Obviously,  the  number  of  veter- 
ans increases  and  the  cost  for  the  care  of 
the  disabled  among  them  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  that  increase.  You  just  can't 
separate  the  other  costs  of  war  one  from 
another.  Why  try  to  do  it  in  this  case? 

The  Citizens  Committee  Reply 

January  10,  1950,  The  American  Legion 
received  from  Mr.  McCormick  a  24-page 
"first  draft  unofficial"  reply  marked  "strict- 
ly confidential"  and  titled  "Recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission  Relating 
to  Veterans." 

Later,  the  Citizens  Committee,  with  slight 
revisions,  took  the  "strictly  confidential" 
label  off  this  statement.  The  revision  was  a 
27-page  statement  headed  "Factual  State- 
ment on  the  Recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  Relating  to  Veterans."  This 
statement  was  given  publicity  by  the  Citi- 
zens Committee. 

Still  later,  (February,  1950)  the  Citizens 
Committee  summarized  this  27-page  state- 
ment and  sent  it,  in  an  11-page  form,  to 
the  State  organizations  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hoover  Report.  In  the  latter 
form,  the  statement  has  been  the  subject 
of  inquiries  from  the  American  Legion  in 
the  field. 

The  following  statements,  with  Ameri- 
can Legion  comment,  are  from  the 
27-page  statement  issued  by  the  Citizens 
Committee: 

"A  careful  examination  of  objections  to 
the  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions for  veterans'  affairs  reveals  that, 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  the  dif- 
ferences are  minor,  provided  that  dis- 
passionate,   objective   consideration  is 
given  the  facts.  These  minor  differences 
should  be  reconciled  readily."— Citizens 
Committee. 
Since   the    Citizens    Committee's  27-page 
statement  proceeds  from  the  quoted  state- 
ment of  the  Legion's  position,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  intention  is  to  distribute  a  wrong 
idea  of  the  attitude  of  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. When  the  principal  officers  of  The 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
the  Amvets  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  (January 
17,  1950)  in  united  opposition  to  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Reports  2,  9,  14  and  16,  it  was  apparent 
there  were  more  than  'minor  differences' 
that  could  be  'reconciled  readily'. 

"The  areas  of  possible  agreement  by 
veterans'  organizations  with  Commis- 
sion recommendations  on  veterans'  af- 
fairs are  great.  Basic  objectives  are  the 
same:  Better,  faster  and  cheaper  serv- 
ices. The  differences  relate  only  to 
means  of  accomplishing  mutual  objec- 
tives. To  a  very  considerable  extent 
these  differences  are  founded  on  mis- 
conceptions."— Citizens  Committee. 


This  is  the  type  of  generalization  that  is 
common  in  Citizens  Committee  literature. 
The  American  Legion  has  advised  the 
Citizens  Committee  that  the  Legion  is  the 
severest,  most  continuous  critic  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  VA.  The  Trundle  Engineer- 
ing Company,  employed  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  to  survey  the  VA,  repeatedly 
comments  upon  the  valued  services  the  vet- 
erans' organizations  have  provided  in  im- 
proving the  services  of  the  VA.  Neither  the 
Hoover  Commission,  nor  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee, has  yet  come  forth  with  factual, 
detailed  statements  to  indicate  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
would  result  in  "faster,  better,  cheaper 
services." 

"At  no  point  in  the  Commission's  re- 
ports were  there  made  any  recommen- 
dations for  the  increase  or  curtailment 
of  services  to  veterans."— Citizens  Com- 
mittee. 

This  generalization  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee does  not  square  with  the  Legion's 
analysis  of  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations in  Reports  2  and  14.  The  Bill 
(S.  2111)  which  has  been  introduced  to 
accomplish  the  recommendations  in  Re- 
port No.  2,  Personnel  Management  (deals 
with  veterans  preference)  jeopardizes  the 
job  security  of  the  approximately  one  mil- 
lion veterans  now  Federally  employed.  It 
endangers  their  job  retention  rights.  It 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  other  veterans 
to  secure  jobs.  It  curtails  the  right  of  ap- 
peal now  given  veterans  under  the  Veter- 
ans Preference  Act  of  1944.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Legion  that  is  a  definite  curtailment 
of  "services  to  veterans." 

Cutback  of  Hospital  Beds 

In  Report  No.  14,  Medical  Activities, 
which  would  take  the  medical  and  hospital 
program  out  of  VA  and  place  such  serv- 
ices in  the  proposed  new  United  Medical 
Administration,  the  following  statement 
(Page  6)  is  found: 

"After  our  task  force's  report  was  made 
public,  the  President  altered  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  construction  pro- 
gram by  cancelling  authorizations  for  24 
hospitals  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
11,000  beds,  and  reduced  the  size  of  14 
additional  hospitals  by  an  aggregate  of 
about  5,000  beds.  .  .  .  This  will  be  done 
without  reducing  the  quality  and  extent 
of  medical  service  to  the  veterans." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  very  definitely 
shown  that  the  Hoover  Commission  takes 
great  satisfaction  in  reducing  the  services 
to  veterans.  At  the  present  time,  (March  1, 
1950)  there  are  approximately  29,000  vet- 
erans awaiting  VA  hospitalization.  They 
are  unable  to  secure  hospitalization  because 
of  the  shortage  of  beds  in  VA  hospitals. 
How  you  can  take  16,000  beds  from  the  VA, 
in  the  face  of  an  increasing  demand  for 
beds,  without  reducing  the  "extent  of  med- 
ical services  to  veterans"  is  not  at  all  clear 
to  The  American  Legion. 

"Congress  should  define  the  benefici- 
aries entitled  to  medical  care  from  the 
Government  and  prescribe  how  this  care 
should  be  given."— Hoover  Commission. 

Since  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  the 
Congress  has  been  defining  the  beneficiaries 
entitled  to  medical  care.  The  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  has  many  references 
containing  such  definitions.  What  the 
Hoover  Commission  did  not  state  is  its  be- 
lief that  present  Congressional  definitions 
should  be  re-written  to  curtail  the  num- 
ber of  such  beneficiaries.  The  latest  gen- 
eral statement  with  regard  to  Congress' 
definition  of  veterans  is  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  312,  74th  Congress,  approved  Aug- 
ust 23,  1935.  Therein,  Congress  stated: 

In  addition  to  the  pensions  provided  in 
this  title  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
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Affairs  is  hereby  authorized  under  such 
limitations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and 
within  the  limits  of  existing  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities,  to  furnish  to 
men  discharged  from  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  for  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  line  of  duty  or  to 
those  in  receipt  of  pension  for  service- 
connected  disability,  and  to  veterans  of 
any  war,  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
and  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  domi- 
ciliary care,  where  they  are  suffering 
from  permanent  disabilities,  tubercu- 
losis, or  neuro-psychiatric  ailments  and 
medical  and  hospital  treatment  for  dis- 
eases or  injuries:  Provided,  That  any 
veteran  of  any  war,  who  was  not  dis- 
honorably discharged,  suffering  from 
disability,  disease,  or  defect,  who  is  in 
need  of  hospitalization  or  domiciliary 
care,  and  is  unable  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenses  therefor  (including  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility),  shall  be  furnished 
necessary  hospitalization  or  domiciliary 
care  (including  transportation)  in  any 
Veterans'  Administration  facility,  within 
the  limitations  existing  in  such  facilities, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  disability, 
disease,  or  other  defect  was  due  to 
service. 

Next,  we  find  the  Citizens  Committee 
stating: 

"The  Report  made  it  clear  throughout 
that  the  certification  of  veterans  for 
all  types  of  service  and  care  would  re- 
main with  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion."— Citizens  Committee. 

Within  the  knowledge  of  The  American 
Legion,  certification  for  service  in  no  way 
assures  that  the  veteran  will  receive  the 
benefit  to  which  he  has  been  certified  as 
being  entitled.  To  have  one  Federal  agency, 
as  the  Hoover  Commission  recommends, 
certifying  and  another  administering,  could 
certainly  lead  to  dissension  and  dispute  be- 
tween such  Federal  agencies  the  first  time 
a  veteran  charged  that  he  had  not  received 
the  benefit  and  accused  the  wrong  agency 
of  failing  to  give  it  to  him. 

This  recommendation  is  tantamount  to 
seeking  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  chaos 
and  confusion  that  existed  following  World 
War  I,  when  five  separate  and  distinct 
agencies  of  the  Government  were  furiously 
certifying  veterans  for  benefits  that  veterans 
never  received  back  and  forth  between 
themselves. 

"Restrictive  accounting  practices  in  the 
Federal  Government  are  a  case  in  point. 
These  cause  payments  to  widows  of  vet- 
erans on  their  NSLI  to  be  inordinately 
slow.  If  a  Veterans'  Life  Insurance  Cor- 
poration were  set  up,  or  if  the  payments 
were  speeded  up  through  some  better 
method  for  cutting  the  red  tape,  tire  ob- 
jectives of  veterans'  organization  would 
be  served."  —  Citizens  Committee 

The  Citizens  Commitee,  like  the  Hoover 
Commision,  is  still  discussing  conditions 
that  existed  three  years  ago.  It  was  not  be- 
cause of  "restrictive  accounting"  that  there 
were  delays  in  settling  insurance  claims  im- 
mediately following  World  War  II.  The  law 
required  the  VA  to  have  certain  information 
before  insurance  monies  could  be  paid  out. 
In  some  instances,  there  was  difficulty  in 
getting  confirmation  of  death  from  the 
Armed  Services.  In  other  instances,  there 
was  difficulty  in  obtaining  proof  of  relation- 
ship from  survivors.  The  American  Legion 
didn't  like  the  delays  any  more  than  did  the 
beneficiaries.  Improvements  have  been  ef- 
fected in  the  payments  of  claims.  Insurance 
claims  are  being  paid  promptly  where  bene- 
ficiaries supply  the  needed  information 
without  undue  delay. 

"—the  Commission  recommended  that 
there  be  established  a  better  system 
of  certifying  educational  institutions." 
—Citizens  Committee. 

The  system  of  certifying  an  institution  for 
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education  and  training  is  established  by  law. 

The  VA  and  The  American  Legion  have 
both  stated  there  should  be  standards  of 
training  established  that  will  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

"The  answers  it  (The  Hoover  Commis- 
sion) offered  may  not  have  been  perfect, 
but  they  do  promise  a  rich  yield  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual  veteran."  —  Citizens  Com- 
mittee. 

There  is  no  specific  point  in  the  Hoover 
Commission  reports  2,  9,  14  and  16,  where  the 
Hoover  Commission  tells  how  savings,  or 
their  amount,  may  be  secured  by  adoption 
of  their  recommendations.  Nor  is  the  indi- 
vidual veteran  given  specific  ideas  of  how 
his  services  would  be  improved. 

"Veterans  organizations  can  assist  con- 
structively in  preparing  the  best  pos- 
sible means  and  in  pushing  for  Hooyer 
Commission  recommendations  which 
would  improve  service  to  veterans."— 
Citizens  Committee. 

The  American  Legion,  throughout  its 
more  than  17,000  Posts,  has  been  studying 
the  VA  and  its  predecessors  for  more  than 
three  decades.  Long  before  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission was  conceived  The  American  Legion 
was  making  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment in  service.  The  American  Legion  is 
not  a  Johnny-come-lately  in  this  matter. 

Following  is  the  record  of  one  phase  of 
the  Legion's  recommendations,  antedating 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission considerably: 

Nine  Area  Boards  were  established  to 
rate  disability  compensation  claims  of  vet- 
erans being  discharged  from  World  War  II 
service.  These  VA  boards  were  in  operation 
between  March  1944  and  January  1946. 

In  February  1946  thirteen  Branch  Offices 
were  established  to  handle  the  NSLI  of  vet- 
erans and  to  adjudicate  death  compensation 
and  pension  and  burial  allowance  claims. 
There  were  supervisory  units  in  these  offices 
concerned  with  the  Regional  Office  veterans' 
claims  operations. 

In  March  1949  the  thirteen  Branch  Offices 
were  redesignated  District  Offices  and 
supervision  of  veterans'  claims  operations 
through  these  offices  was  discontinued,  be- 
ing made  a  function  of  Central  Office. 

Chicago  1944  National  Convention  ap- 
proved Rehabilitation  Resolution  No.  549 
requested  that  Area  Boards  be  discontinued 
when  feasible. 

Chicago  1945  National  Convention  ap- 
proved Rehabilitation  Resolution  No.  372 
reaffirmed  mandate  to  abolish  the  Area 
Offices. 

New  York  1947  National  Convention  ap- 
proved Rehabilitation  Resolution  No.  290 
urging  decentralization  of  death  claims  to 
VA  Regional  Offices. 

Miami  1948  National  Convention  approved 
Rehabilitation  Resolution  No.  382  which 
asked  reorganization  of  the  VA  Insurance 
Service  so  it  would  function  in  a  prompt 
and  business-like  manner,  and 
No.  285  which  urged  decentralization  of  set- 
tlement of  death  claims  for  insurance,  com- 


pensation and  pension,  and  related  benefits 
to  Regional  Offices,  and 

No.  250  urging  early  reorganization  of  VA 
to  render  highest  possible  type  of  service. 

Philadelphia  1949  National  Convention  ap- 
proved Rehabilitation  Resolutions  No.  206 
reiterating  demand  for  decentralization  of 
death  claims  and  insurance  activities,  to  VA 
Regional  Offices. 

"The  Commission  cannot  be  honestly  ac- 
cused of  having  special  or  non-objec- 
tive reasons  for  its  recommendations  on 
the  Veterans  Administration.  In  the  first 
place,  the  dominant  figures  in  the  Task 
Forces,  which   prepared  the  research 
materials    for    the    Commission  were 
mainly  veterans  themselves."— Citizens 
Committee. 
The  American  Legion  has  no  idea  who  said 
the  Hoover  Commission  was  non-objective. 
The  American  Legion  is  not  here  discussing 
personalities.  It  would  be  strange  if  the 
Commission   operated   without  employing 
veterans.  The  nineteen  million  veterans  in 
American  life  occupy  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor. The  objection   of  The  American 
Legion  is  to  the  implication  that  Past  Na- 
tional Commander  Franklin  D'Olier's  task 
force  report  contained  1)  a  recommendation 
for  an  insurance  •  corporation,  2)  dismem- 
berment of  the  VA  through  establishment 
of  a  new  United  Medical  Administration, 
3)  shattering  of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act 

"The  [government  hospital]  construc- 
tion program  would  be  placed  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  .  .  Only  recent- 
ly has  the  Veterans  Administration 
established  a  construction  group.  Few,  if 
any,  of  its  projects  have  been  completed 
so  that  it  has  yet  no  performance  upon 
which  to  stand."  -  Citizens  Committee. 

The  Citizens  Committee  must  have  been 
napping  when  it  permitted  that  statement 
to  go  out.  The  permanent  construction  serv- 
ice in  the  then  Veterans  Bureau  was  or- 
ganized in  1923,  has  been  continually  in  op- 
eration since  then,  and  has  been  responsible 
for  all  VA  construction  up  to  the  time  the 
76  hospital  program  was  authorized  in  1946, 
when  a  temporary  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  supervise, 
within  a  limited  sphere,  construction  under 
this  program.  The  construction  service  was 
organized  in  the  VA  to  do  away  with  con- 
fusion, overlapping  responsibility  and  the 
inefficiency  of  having  construction  handled 
by  outside  agencies  when  the  maintenance 
and  operation  devolved  upon  the  VA. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  VA  con- 
struction service,  construction  was  a  hit  or 
miss  affair  with  plans  and  specifications 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury;  by  the  Construc- 
tion Quartermaster  in  the  Army  and  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy. 
The  Hoover  Commission  recommends  that 
the  VA  return  to  such  a  state  of  confusion. 

The  "performance  record"  of  the  VA  con- 
struction service  is  based  upon  the  design- 
ing and  building  of  92  projects  between  1923 
and  1942.  Forty-nine  of  these  were  new  hos- 
pitals on  new  sites.  The  remaining  43  were 
major  additions  to  existing  hospitals.  From 
1942  to  1946  the  VA  construction  service  de- 
signed and  built  five  new  hospitals  on  new 
sites. 

"It  (United  Medical  Administration) 
was  proposed,  in  order  to  improve  the 
medical  service  to  veterans  as  well  as 
to  others,  to  make  more  hospitals  avail- 
able to  veterans  closer  to  home,  to  en- 
able the  specialization  of  hospitals  for 
different  medical  ailments,  to  enable  the 
Government  to  obtain  adequate  medical 
talent,  which  is  not  now  available  for 
all  the  contemplated  hospitals,  and  to 
avoid  duplication  and  waste  in  construc- 
tion."— Citizens  Committee. 
The  Hoover  Commission  Medical  Ac- 
tivities task  force  reported:   "Many  VA- 
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hospitals  are  already  well  staffed  with 
specialists  because  of  their  association  with 
teaching  medical  centers"  and  "only  by 
incorporating  the  VA  hospitals  can  an  in- 
tegration be  achieved  which  will  provide 
equally  high-grade  specialist  care"  so  it 
appears  the  veterans  already  are  receiving 
the  medical  and  hospital  treatment  that 
would  set  the  pattern  for  the  proposed 
United  Medical  Administration. 

The  Hoover  Commission  felt  it  had 
achieved  one  of  its  purposes  when  it  proud- 
ly announced  the  16,000  bed  VA  cutback 
(Medical  Activities  Report  16,  Page  6)  so 
that  thought  about  more  beds  closer  to  home 
goes  out  the  window  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  approximately  29,000  veterans  un- 
able to  secure  VA  hospitalization  because  of 
shortage  of  beds. 

There  isn't  any  shortage  of  medical  talent 
in  1950.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
announced  it  is  declaring  surplus  approxi- 
mately 11,000  medical  service  employees. 

The  duplication  and  waste  in  construction 
problems  is  being  attacked  in  many  ways 
without  the  creation  of  a  new  United  Medi- 
cal Administration.  The  American  Legion 
is  on  record  as  approving  the  transfer  of 
Department  of  Defense  Hospitals  to  the  VA, 
where  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
waste  in  operation,  or  impairment  of  service. 

Armed  Forces  Dissent 
So  far  as  the  American  Legion  knows,  the 
first  public  statement  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  regard  to  the  proposed  United 
Medical  Administration  was  contained  in 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Richard  L.  Meiling, 
Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, who  was  testifying  before  the  House 
Armed  Forces  Committee,  March  1,  1950. 
When  asked  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  accepting  the  report  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  proposing  the  United  Medical 
Administration,  Dr.  Meiling  replied: 

"We  believe  that  we  should  take  care  of 
our  own  medical  services  and  to  do  that 
we  must  have  certain  hospitals  in  direct 
support  of  our  military  operations." 

The  Department  of  Defense  in  thus  op- 
posing the  proposed  United  Medical  Ad- 
ministration, makes  known  its  position.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  Hoover  Commissioner 
James  Forrestal,  then  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  abstained  from  con- 
sideration of  the  Medical  Activities  report 
recommending  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Medical  Administration. 

"Statements  have  appeared  in  the  press 
to  the  effect  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  General 
Management  of  the  VA  would  hamper 
it  in  the  services  which  it  now  performs 
for  veterans."  —  Citizens  Committee. 

This  is  one  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
generalizations  designed  to  divert  attention 
from  the  issues  The  American  Legion  has 
raised.  The  American  Legion  has  made  only 
minor  comments  on  the  general  manage- 
ment portions  of  Report  No.  9,  Veterans 
Affairs.  So  far  as  Report  No.  9  is  concerned, 
the  Legion  has  opposed  the  creation  of  a 
separate  insurance  corporation  and  the 
transfer  of  the  veterans  home  loan  program 
from  the  VA  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  The  balance  of  the  recom- 
mendations refer  to  the  shell  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  that  would  be  left  in 
the  event  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations in  Reports  2,  9,  14  and  16  were 
adopted. 

"A  common  misconception  exists  that 
the  creation  of  a  Veterans'  Life  Insur- 
ance Corporation  will  dismember  the 
Veterans  Administration,  thereby  pro- 
viding poorer  insurance  service  to  vet- 
erans." —  Citizens  Committee. 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions on  the  veterans'  insurance  program,  in 


the  opinion  of  The  American  Legion,  would 
do  nothing  to  improve  the  insurance  pro- 
gram. There  is,  in  the  background  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  discussions,  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  have  the  insured  veterans  as- 
sume the  cost  of  administering  the  insur- 
ance program.  This  would  mean  increased 
premium  costs  to  the  veterans.  There  are 
indications  that  the  Hoover  Commission 
would  like  to  have  the  veterans  assume  the 
"war  hazards"  cost  of  Government  life  in- 
surance. If  so,  this  would  be  a  new  and 
shameful  view  of  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  not 
only  to  fight  our  wars  but,  alone  among 
taxpayers,  to  pay  the  immediate  death 
claims  of  his  fallen  comrades.  The  Citizens 
Committee  has  given  wide  distribution  to 
stories  about  the  operation  of  the  VA  in- 
surance program,  as  conditions  existed  in 
1947  and  1948.  The  Citizens  Committee  has 
said  nothing  of  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  administration  of  this 
program  in  the  period  since  the  Hoover 
Commission  task  force  began  its  study.  The 
situation  has  changed  in  the  three  years 
that  have  elapsed.  The  Hoover  Commis- 
sion task  force  findings  are  out  of  date  and 
are  no  longer  significant. 

Preference  in  Civil  Service 

"It  has  been  stated  that  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations  would 
discontinue  veterans  preference  in  the 
Federal  Civil  Service."  —  Citizens  Co»n- 
mittee. 

The  American  Legion  has  made  no  such 
statement.  The  American  Legion  has  stated 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  would  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  veteran  to  secure  Federal  positions, 
would  make  job  retention  more  difficult  for 
veterans,  would  weaken  their  rights  of  ap- 
peals, and  would  impair  their  promotion  in 
Federal  positions.  Arthur  S.  Flemming, 
member  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  and 
former  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  in  a 
statement  published  in  Senate  Committee 
Report  No.  8,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
clearly  shows  how  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  would  weaken  the  effect 
of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944. 

"A  nation  wide  recruiting  system  to 
place  veterans  in  Federal  positions 
should  be  operated  aggressively  through 
selected  Government  agencies  for  the 
next  three  or  four  years  in  principal 
communities.  This  should  be  a  positive 
system;  not  the  negative  system  which 
now  exists."  —  Citizens  Committee. 

There  is  neither  efficiency  nor  economy 
in  the  proposals  for  changes  in  the  Civil 
Service  system.  In  addition  to  wrecking  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944  so  far  as 
securing  jobs,  retaining  jobs,  and  appeals 
rights  are  concerned,  the  proposals  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  would  call  for  a  great- 
ly expanded  cost  of  the  Civil  Service  sys- 
tem. Thousands  of  new  employees  would 
be  needed  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

"The  Commission  carefully  avoided 
policy  recommendations.  Its  recommen- 
dations stated  only  how  better  manage- 
ment of  existing  programs  could  be 
effected."  —  Citizens  Committee. 

If  that  were  only  true  we'd  be  on  their 
side.  The  Commission  asked  little  else  ex- 
cept to  change  policy  and  existing  programs. 
The  Hoover  medical  report  says  it  depends 
entirely  on  doing  away  with  special  veter- 
ans hospital  facilities,  which  are  both  policy 
and  program  today.  Didn't  the  Committee's 
publicity  men  read  the  Hoover  report?  The 
request  that  insurance  be  "self-sustaining" 
is  meaningless  unless  vets  assume  the  war- 
hazard  risk,  contrary  to  existing  policy  and 
program. 

"A  misconception  exists  that  creation 
of  a  veterans'  benefit  service  will  work 


to  the  disadvantage  of  veterans  entitled 
to  disability  compensation  and*  would 
remove  it  from  the  V A."  —  Citizens  Com- 
mittee. 

The  American  Legion  doesn't  have  any 
such  misconception.  In  fact,  The  Legion 
hasn't  stated  its  objections  in  the  manner 
quoted  above.  The  American  Legion  hasn't 
given  too  much  attention  to  this  proposal 
that  is  contained  in  Report  No.  9,  Veterans 
Affairs,  since  this  whole  report,  excluding 
the  reference  to  the  creation  of  an  insur- 
ance corporation  and  transfer  of  the  home 
loan  program,  would  deal  with  the  shell  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  that  would 
remain  if  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations in  Reports  2,  9,  14  and  16  were 
adopted.  It  ought  to  be  obvious,  though, 
even  to  the  veriest  tyro  discussing  veterans' 
benefits,  that  if  you  take  the  hospital  and 
out-patient  service  out  of  the  VA,  the  rating 
of  compensation  claims  will  suffer. 

So-Called  Misconceptions 

"There  have  been  misconceptions  that 
resultant  poorer  service  would  accrue 
to  the  veterans  because  of  the  creation 
of  a  readjustment  service."  —  Citizens 
Committee. 

That  so-called  misconception  is  not  lodged 
in  the  mind  of  The  American  Legion.  The 
American  Legion  has  not  expressed  an 
opinion  on  this  phase  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission Report  No.  9.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  it  as  will  be  found  in  the  com- 
ment immediately  preceding  the  Citizens 
Committee  quotation.  It  deals  with  a  situ- 
ation that  would  occur  in  the  shell  of  the 
VA  that  would  be  left  if  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
found  in  Reports  2,  9,  14  and  16  were 
adopted. 

"Misconception  No.  8  —  GI  Housing 
Loans.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  would  deprive  the 
Veterans  Administration  of  authority 
with  respect  to  GI  housing  loans."  — 
Citizens  Committee. 

The  American  Legion  has  no  misconcep- 
tion on  this  point  though  it  has  stated  its 
opposition  to  the  proposal  to  transfer  the 
GI  home  loan  program  from  the  VA  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  in  far 
less  muddy  and  confused  wording  than  the 
Citizens  Committee  uses  here. 

The  entire  GI  loan  guaranty  program  was 
established  for  the  one  purpose  of  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  veterans.  The  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  handled  by  another 
agency  was  discussed  at  length,  and  it  was 
determined  that  such  handling  would  de- 
prive veterans  of  the  preference  they  were 
intended  to  have  and  that  the  basic  objec- 
tives could  best  be  fulfilled  by  having  the 
administration  of  the  program  in  an  agency 
primarily  interested  in  the  welfare  of  vet- 
erans rather  than  one  which  deals  with 
financial  assistance  to  the  general  public. 

The  proposal  to  transfer  the  home  loan 
guaranty  function  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  completely  ignores  farm 
and  business  loans  which  are  provided  for 
veterans.  Whether  they  would  remain  with 
the  VA  or  where  they  would  go  is  unknown. 

Of  this  proposal,  the  head  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  says  (Senate 
Committee  Report  No.  8,  81st  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  Page  9) :  "The  difference  in  the 
statutory  objectives  of  the  FHA  and  VA 
programs,  and  the  terms  under  which  the 
two  programs  must  operate  make  it  impos- 
sible for  this  agency  to  accept,  without 
qualification,  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations for  transfer  of  the  VA  functions  .  .  . 
It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  a  simple 
transfer  of  the  loan-guaranty  operation  of 
the  VA  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  would  in  no  way  obviate  the  major 
problems  which  now  exist  because  of  the 
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differing  terms  under  which  the  two  pro- 
grams were  authorized  by  Congress." 

"Misconception  No.  10  — Medical  Serv- 
ices. The  legislation  relating  to  Medical 
Services  has  not  yet  been  prepared.  At 
such  times  as  it  may  be  prepared,  such 
legislation  will  be  discussed  with  vet- 
erans' organizations.  It  is  preferable  to 
defer  consideration  of  this  area  for  now. 
However,  it  is  stressed  that  many  of  the 
same  factors,  pointed  out  in  earlier  mis- 
conceptions, have  application  to  the 
medical  services  area."  —  Citizens  Com- 
mittee. 

The  American  Legion  has  no  misconcep- 
tions on  this  score.  It  is  inclined  to  believe 
the  Citizens  Committee  must  have  been 
looking  out  the  window  when  it  made  that 
statement  about  no  legislation  having  been 
prepared.  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  intro- 
duced, by  request,  S.  2008,  June  7,  1949.  The 
purpose  of  this  Bill  is  to  consolidate  certain 
hospital,  medical,  and  public  health  func- 
tions of  the  Government  in  a  United  Medi- 
cal Administration.  A  companion  Bill,  H.  R. 
5182,  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Hoffman  of  Michigan,  June  15,  1949.  Analy- 
sis of  this  Bill  will  be  found  in  the  legisla- 
tive section  of  this  publication. 

The  American  Legion  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Report  No.  16,  Medical  Activities,  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  contains  the  key  pro- 
posal to  dismember  the  VA.  So  far  as  the 
Legion  is  concerned,  the  Medical  and  Hos- 
pital program  of  the  VA  is  the  heart  of  the 
structure.  Either  from  the  humanitarian 
standpoint  of  caring  for  war's  disabled,  or 
from  the  technical  standpoint  of  ratings  for 
compensation,  and  many  other  phases  of 
veterans'  affairs,  the  Medical  and  Hospital 
program  is  the  thing  around  which  all  else 
revolves  in  the  VA. 


THE  "WHITE  PAPER" 

In  February,  1950,  the  Citizens  Committee 
issued  a  "White  Paper"  largely  devoted  to 
discrediting  the  Legion.  But  also,  once  again 
"analyzing"  the  Legion  objections  in  its 
usual  manner. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  whole  Hoover  re- 
port controversy  is  the  question  whether 
the  Hoover  recommendations  rely  on  more 
efficiency  for  their  supposed  economy,  or 
whether  they  would  in  fact  commit  Con- 
gress to  change  its  policy  toward  veterans 
and  reduce  veterans  benefits. 

Neither  the  Hoover  Commission  nor  the 
Citizens  Committee  will  come  to  grips  with 
this  question  in  a  factual  way.  In  its  "White 
Paper"  the  Citizens  Committee  skirts  the 
question  so  as  to  let  you  think  policy  is 
not  being  tampered  with,  but  without  actu- 
ally saying  it  is  not.  Thus: 

"Under  Public  Law  162,  80th  Congress, 
the  Hoover  Commission  was  prohibited 
from  making  recommendations  in  such 
matters  of  Congressional  policy."  —  Citi- 
zens Committee 

The  Legion  has  been  unable  to  find  any 
limitation  on  the  Hoover  Commission's  au- 
thority in  this  law.  But  if  the  statement  is 
true,  then  the  Hoover  Commission  is  in 
violation  of  the  law.  Every  suggestion  in  its 
report  asking  that  VA  functions  go  to  other 
agencies  is  contrary  to  the  long-established 
Congressional  policy  that  all  direct  vet- 
erans benefits  be  handled  by  one  agency. 

Many  Hoover  recommendations,  notably 
in  medicine,  insurance  and  veterans  pref- 
erence, depend  —  whether  so  said  or  not  — 
on  changes  in  Congressional  policy  to  re- 
duce veterans  benefits.  Some  of  these  are 
so  patent  as  to  require  no  expert  under- 
standing at  all.  It  was  Congress  which  said 
veterans  insurance  should  not  be  self-sus- 
taining. It  is  the  Hoover  Report  that  asks 
that  veterans  insurance  be  made  self-sus- 
taining. It  is  Congress  which  has  defined 


qualifications  for  hospital  benefits.  It  is  the 
Hoover  Report  which  asks  Congress  in  so 
many  words  to  rewrite  its  policy  on  hospi- 
tal beneficiaries. 

Playing  Down  Danger  to  Vets 

Why  does  the  Citizens  Committee  broad- 
cast the  opposite  of  the  truth  in  this 
matter?  We  are  certainly  permitted  to  spec- 
ulate that  the  Citizens  Committee  desires 
these  changes  in  public  policy  but  fears  to 
make  them  an  issue,  knowing  that  the 
American  people  will  not  tolerate  a  breach 
of  contract  with  their  war  veterans.  The 
Committee's  problem  appears  to  be  to  get 
the  people  to  support  the  change  of  policy 
without  knowing  that  is  what  they  are 
doing. 

Where  it  is  not  stating  the  opposite  of  the 
truth  we  may  find  the  Committee  misin- 
forming the  public  on  the  extent  of  the  sug- 
gestions for  altering  veterans'  benefits,  pre- 
tending they  are  fewer  than  they  are, 
apparently  to  make  you  think  there  is  noth- 
ing much  to  get  excited  about  anyway.  This 
is  a  well  known  kind  of  so-called  "public 
relations"  in  which  the  existence  of  un- 
pleasant things  is  denied.  Thus: 

"The  Hoover  Commission  issued  19 
Reports.  In  four  of  these  are  found 
recommendations  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  Federal  activities  relating  to  the 
veterans: 

(a)  Report  Number  9,  Veterans  Af- 
fairs 

(b)  Report    Number    2,  Personnel 
Management 

(c)  Report  Number  16,  Medical  Ac- 
tivities 

(d)  Report  Number  14,  Interior  De- 
partment 

Of  the  288  specific  recommendations 
made  by  the  Hoover  Commission,  12 
would,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  a 
major  effect  upon  Federal  services  pro- 
vided to  veterans.  These  12  are  4.17  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  recommen- 
dations. 

"None  of  these  12  recommendations 
would  increase  or  decrease  veterans' 
benefits  by  one  cent."  —  Citizens  Com- 
mittee "White  Paper." 

The  Hoover  Commission  Report  on  Per- 
sonnel Management  contains  29  recom- 
mendations. At  least  16  of  these  will  effect 
changes  in  the  status  of  veterans  prefer- 
ence employees. 

There  are  11  recommendations  in  the 
Hoover  Commission  Report  on  Medical 
Activities.  At  least  six  of  these  deal  with 
the  medical  and  hospital  program  for  vet- 
erans. 

There  are  six  recommendations  in  the 
Hoover  Commission  Report  on  Veterans 
Affairs.  All  of  them  deal  with  changes  in 
the  status  of  veterans  affairs. 

There's  one  recommendation  affecting  the 
VA  in  the  Hoover  Commission  Report  on 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

That  makes  29  and  not  12  recommenda- 
tions affecting  veterans  affairs. 

The  Legion  doesn't  understand  how  the 
Citizens  Committee  arrives  at  the  figure  of 
12  or  4.17  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
recommendations. 

About  that  matter  of  an  "increase  or  de- 
crease" in  veterans'  benefits,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  when  you  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  veteran  to  secure  his  benefits,  you 
decrease  those  benefits.  Under  the  Hoover 
Commission,  the  VA  could  certify  a  veteran 
awaiting  rating  of  his  compensation  claim 
to  a  United  Medical  Administration  hospi- 
tal for  observation,  clinical  examinations, 
or  treatment.  But  the  VA  couldn't  say  when 
such  hospitalization  would  be  available. 
That  would  delay  the  rating.  That  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  benefits  the  veteran 
received  if  his  claim  finally  received  favor- 
able attention. 


As  of  March  1,  1950,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 29,000  veterans  unable  to  secure  VA 
hospitalization  because  of  shortage  in  VA 
hospital  beds.  Yet  the  Hoover  Commission 
takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  engineered 
the  16,000  bed  cutback  of  beds  in  1949.  Isn't 
that  a  clear  instance  of  depriving  the  vet- 
eran of  a  benefit?  For  documentation  of  this 
statement  refer  to  Medical  Activities,  page 
6:  "After  our  task  force's  report  was  made 
public,  the  President  altered  the  VA  con- 
struction program  by  cancelling  authoriza- 
tions for  24  hospitals  with  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  11,000  beds,  and  reduced  the  size 
of  14  additional  beds  by  an  aggregate  of 
about  5,000  beds."  The  Hoover  Commission 
added  the  somewhat  puzzling  statement 
that  "this  will  be  done  without  reducing 
the  .  .  .  extent  of  medical  service  to  the 
veterans." 

And  again,  there  are  approximately  1,000,- 
000  veterans  Federally  employed.  Does  any 
member  of  the  Citizens  Committee  actually 
believe  you  can  make  it  more  difficult  for 
a  veteran  to  get  a  Federal  job,  to  retain  a 
Federal  job,  to  secure  promotion  in  a  Fed- 
eral job,  to  maintain  his  right  of  appeal, 
without  decreasing  "veterans  benefits  by 
one  cent?" 

"To  leave  these  misinterpretations  and 
misunderstandings  uncorrected  would 
be  unfair  to  the  Hoover  Commission 
and  to  the  American  taxpayer,  includ- 
ing millions  of  ex-service  persons,  who 
are  interested  in  better  and  less  expen- 
sive service  to  our  veterans."  —  Citizens 
Committee 

There  is  no  record  any  place  to  indicate 
that  the  Hoover  Commission  stated  specifi- 
cally how  dollar  savings  would  be  effected 
in  any  one  of  its  official  recommendations. 

"...  a  brief  study  of  the  Commission's 
Report,  the  Task  Force  Reports,  and  the 
Commission's  minutes,  in  all  compris- 
ing well  over  2,000,000  words,  fails  to 
disclose  that  The  American  Legion  was 
ever  mentioned  in  the  text."  —  Citizens 
Committee. 

Said  the  Trundle  Engineering  Company 
report,  (part  of  the  Hoover  Report)  page  31: 
"It  was  noted  that  at  the  recent  American 
Legion  rehabilitation  conference,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  delegates  were  VA  em- 
ployees from  branch  offices  and  field  sta- 
tions. The  questions  asked  of  the  Assistant 
Administrators  from  the  floor  were  thereby 
colored  and  had  their  source  from  inside 
information." 

A  full  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  mentioned  is  on  file  at  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  The  American  Legion  and 
has  been  distributed  to  those  who  took  part 
in  the  conference.  There  is  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  record  of  a  VA  employee  initiating 
or  asking  questions  from  the  floor  of  the 
conference.  There  may  have  been  a  number 
of  VA  employees  present,  but  only  VA  offi- 
cials invited  to  answer  questions  entered 
into  the  discussions.  American  Legion  re- 
habilitation conferences  are  open  forums 
and  the  questions  come  from  the  experience 
of  service  officers  and  rehabilitation  folks 
searching  for  facts  and  improved  service  to 
veterans.  They  are  not  colored  nor  do  they 
proceed  from  inside  information.  The  quo- 
tation is  an  unwitting  acknowledgment  of 
the  expertness  of  our  career  service  officers 
and  of  the  depth  of  experience  from  which 
the  Legion  forms  its  attitudes  and  policies. 

We  further  quote  the  Trundle  Engineer- 
ing Company,  page  23:  "From  its  very  be- 
ginning the  VA  has  been  the  beneficiary  of 
the  advice  and  constructive  criticism  of  or- 
ganized veteran  groups  who  have  acted  as 
spokesmen  and  representatives  of  ex-ser- 
vicemen and  their  dependents  . . .  The  full- 
time  representatives  of  these  accredited  or- 
ganizations do  valuable  work  in  connec- 
tion with  cases  that  otherwise  would  have 
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to  be  done  by  VA  personnel."  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  more  of  such  full-time  rep- 
resentatives than  any  other  organization 
here  mentioned.  The  American  Legion  has 
1750  accredited  representatives.  That  is 
more  than  all  other  nationally  chartered 
recognized  organizations  combined. 

"Page  7  of  the  Hoover  Commission's 
Report  on  Veterans  Affairs  specifically 
states  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
would  continue  in  existence."  —  Citizens 
Committee 

That  statement  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
What  it  means  is  that  there  would  remain 
a  comparatively  impotent  certifying  agency 
if  the  Hoover  Commission  recommendations 
chopping  up  one  going  concern  (the  VA) 
into  five  new  and  different  agencies  were 
accepted. 

"Of  the  five  dismemberment  actions 
listed  above,  two  do  not  involve  any  dis- 
memberment (of  the  V A)."  —  Citizens 
Committee 

That's  the  first  time  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee has  gone  on  record  in  agreeing  with 
The  American  Legion  that  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations  mean  dismember- 
ment of  the  VA. 

UMA  Would  Take  Over 

"A  United  Medical  Administration 
would  be  created.  Into  it  would  be 
placed  all  hospitals  and  all  research 
functions  of  the  VA.  Clinical  care  and  a 
certain  amount  of  out-patient  care  would 
remain  in  VA,  as  would  all  physical 
examinations,  disability  examinations, 
chest  x-rays,  and  other  matters  not  re- 
quiring hospitalization." -Citizens  Com- 
mittee. 

The  foregoing  doesn't  square  with  the 
recommendations  in  the  official  Hoover 
Commission  report  on  Medical  Activities, 
page  20: 

"We  recommend  that  the  functions, 
facilities,  and  the  personnel  for  medi- 
cal care  of  the  following  activities 
should  be  transferred  to  the  United 
Medical  Administration.  .  .  . 

"b.  The  hospital  functions  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  in  toto,  including 
the  outpatient  services  in  the  field  offices 
of  the  Veterans  Administration." 


"(United  Medical  Administration 
would)  make  available  more  beds  to 
veterans  than  are  now  available."  — 
Citizens  Committee. 

Contrast  that  statement  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Hoover  Commission  previously 
quoted  (page  6,  Medical  Activities)  taking 
credit  for  effecting  a  cutback  of  16,000  beds 
in  the  VA  at  a  time  when  there  are  29,000 
veterans  awaiting  VA  hospitalization. 

"  (United      Medical  Administration 
would)  make  possible  better  medical  . 
care  for  veterans."— Citizens  Committee. 

The  Legion  refers  you  here  to  the  Hoover 
Commission  Report  on  Medical  Activities: 
"Many  Veterans  Administration  .  .  .  hos- 
pitals, which  would  be  transferred  to  such 
a  system,  are  already  well  staffed  with  spe- 
cialists because  of  their  association  with 
teaching  medical  centers.  We  have  found 
no  other  way  to  give  high  quality  care." 
That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  VA  medi- 
cine and  surgery  already  are  setting  the 
pattern  for  the  proposed  UMA  to  follow. 

"The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  on  an 
agency  basis,  have  built  most  of  the 
veterans'  hospitals  completed  since  the 
war  and  are  building  most  of  those  now 
under  construction  .  .  .  Hence,  the  same 
people  would  be  building  the  hospitals, 
as  are  building  most  of  them  right  now." 

Either  through  ignorance  of  the  fact,  or 


through  design,  the  Citizens  Committee  fails 
to  mention  the  VA  Construction  Service 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  1923.  The 
VA  Construction  Service  has  built  92  new 
hospitals  and  main  additions  to  hospitals. 
The  Army  Engineers  were  engaged  in  1946 
to  undertake  planning  and  supervision  of 
the  enlarged  program  in  an  emergency 
period.  They  are  completing  the  units  as- 
signed to  them  now,  and  the  VA  is  en- 
gaged in  planning  and  constructing  22  hos- 
pitals in  the  current  program.  The  Citizens 
Committee  is  boosting  a  proposal  that  would 
be  similar  to  the  one  existing  prior  to  1923 
when  the  Quartermaster  of  the  Army,  the 
Architect  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Yards 
and  Docks  Bureau  of  the  Navy,  variously 
were  employed  to  build  hospitals  for  the 
then  Veterans  Bureau. 

"GI  loans  would  be  processed  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  an 
agency  which  now  processes  all  similar 
loans  for  the  Federal  government."  — 
Citizens  Committee. 

HOOVER  REPORT  DOES  NOT  I 
MAKE  SAVINGS  ESTIMATE 

"Do  not  attribute  assertions  about 
dollar  savings  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission. Remember  that  the  official 
Commission  Report  did  not  contain 
any  specific  estimate  of  savings.  We 
take  our  authority  for  'three  to  four 
billions'  in  savings  from  the  personal 
opinions  of  Mr.  Hoover,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  others.  Such  statements  can 
stand  unadorned,  of  course,  if  it  is 
plain  that  the  [Citizens]  Committee 
—  not  the  Commission  —  is  taking  re- 
sponsibility for  them."  —  Publicity 
Handbook,  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Hoover  Report,  page  2. 


The  Hoover  Commission  recommended 
the  transfer  of  the  veterans  home  loan 
guaranty  program  from  the  VA  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The  head 
of  that  Agency  has  told  Congress  (Senate 
Committee  Report  No.  8,  81st  Congress,  2d 
Session) :  "The  difference  in  the  statutory 
objectives  of  the  FHA  and  VA  programs, 
and  the  terms  under  which  the  two  pro- 
grams must  operate,  make  it  impossible  for 
this  agency,  to  accept,  without  qualifica- 
tion, the  Commission's  recommendation  for 
transfer  of  the  VA  function  ...  It  is  our 
considered  opinion  that  a  simple  transfer 
of  the  loan-guaranty  operations  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  would  in  no  way 
obviate  the  major  problems  which  now  exist 
because  of  the  differing  terms  under  which 
the  two  programs  were  authorized  by  Con- 
gress." 

The  VA  reported  that  as  of  December  31, 
1949,  approximately  1,700,000  veterans  had 
used  the  VA  loan  guaranty  program  to 
secure  homes.  This  was  done  with  a  loss 
rate  for  defaults  of  four-tenths  of  one  per 
cent. 

The  Hoover  Commission  said  nothing 
about  the  veterans'  business  loan  and  vet- 
erans' farm  loan  program  being  transferred. 
Neither  did  it  discuss  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  three  types  of  programs. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
lending  concerns,  which  actually  provide  the 
funds  veterans  use  in  purchasing  homes 
through  the  VA  loan  guaranty  program  have 
to  say  about  the  VA  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  following  statements  have  been 
furnished  by  representative  private  lend- 
ing concerns: 


What  Private  Lenders  Say 

Bankers  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City,  (C.  Harry  Minners). 
"As  we  see  it,  the  VA  has  fulfilled  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  in  an  admirable  manner, 
with  every  regard  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  veteran.  As  a  home  financing  institu- 
tion participating  heavily  in  the  veteran 
home  loan  program,  we  can  see  no  advan- 
tage in  transferring  this  program  to  another 
Government  agency. 

"Those  directing  the  VA  are  concerned 
wholly  with  the  veteran  and  his  problems 
and  because  his  home  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  his  life,  the  veteran 
is  entitled  to  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
Government  agency  which  knows  all  his 
problems." 

9th  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 

New  York  City,  (Julian  Fleischmann,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President) 
"On  home  loans  the  VA  seems  to  be  more 
efficient  than  the  FHA.  Not  knowing  the 
volume  of  loans  covered  by  the  VA  as  com- 
pared to  the  FHA,  we  cannot  say  they  are 
better,  but  the  VA  in  the  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  area  does  handle 
a  loan  in  one-half  the  time  taken  by  the 
FHA." 

Northfield  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
Pt.  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  (Joseph  Holzka). 
"Relations  with  the  VA  in  connection  with 
home  loans  have  been  marvelous.  I  don't 
think  they  could  have  been  better.  The  pro- 
cedures are  simple,  service  expeditious  and 
courteous.  I  couldn't  talk  too  highly  about 
how  the  home  loans  section  of  the  VA  is 
being  carried  out  —  they  are  100  percent  for 
the  veterans." 


"The  Veterans  Administration,  retain- 
ing over  100,000  employees  and  a  budget 
of  well  over  $5,000,000,000,  would  be  very 
much  as  it  is  now.  VA  would  still  be 
responsible  for  the  veteran."  —  Citizens 
Committee 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  generalization  that 
implies  the  VA  is  spending  five  billions  ad- 
ministratively. The  Citizens  Committee 
doesn't  explain  that  the  amount  named  in- 
cludes all  the  benefits  that  go  to  veterans. 
The  American  Legion  stresses  again  and 
again  the  proved  effectiveness  of  a  central 
Federal  agency  to  administer  services  and 
benfits  to  veterans.  It  is  not  advocating  any 
certain  number  of  employees  or  a  certain 
amount  of  appropriations  for  the  VA  ex- 
cept the  minimum  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  business  assigned  to  the  VA  by  the 
United  States  Congress.  The  Legion  advo- 
cates no  specific  number  of  employees  in 
any  VA  function.  It  asks  for  competent  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  of  veterans 
benefits  and  services  at  the  most  economi- 
cal and  efficient  level. 

"The  Trundle  report  states  that  a  sav- 
ing of  as  much  as  $75,000,000,  or  25  per 
cent  of  the  present  pay  roll,  is  possible 
of  attainment."  —  Citizens  Committee 
quoting  from  Task  Force  report. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  re- 
ported to  Congress  that  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1949,  the  VA  pay  roll  amounted  to 
$620,684,156.  That  doesn't  square  with  the 
above  statement  quoted  from  the  Trundle 
Report  that  a  $75  million  reduction  would 
reduce  the  VA  pay  roll  by  25  per  cent. 

But  the  Citizens  Committee  doesn't  tell 
the  whole  story  about  that  $75  million  re- 
duction as  discussed  by  the  Trundle  Engi- 
neering Company.  One  of  the  features  rec- 
ommended by  the  Trundle  Report  was 
elimination  of  the  Branch  Offices  of  the  VA. 
One  of  the  first  major  decisions  made  by 
General  Carl  R.  Gray,  after  he  became  Ad- 
ministrator, was  to  close  the  Branch  Offices. 
This  was  done  before  the  publication  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  recommendations. 
So  it  is  useless  to  discuss  this  as  a  future 
economy.  It  is  one  of  those  things  the  VA 
has  done  already. 
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On  pages  12  and  13  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee "White  Paper"  there  are  listed  26 
items  dealing  with  veterans'  benefits.  The 
Citizens  Committee  says  the  major  func- 
tions therein  listed  would  remain  with  the 
VA. 

The  Citizens  Committee  does  not  say  that 
the  status  of  the  VA,  in  the  event  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations  were 
adopted,  would  be  drastically  changed.  In- 
stead of  being  the  agency  administering  all 
of  the  functions  listed  the  VA  would  be 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  certifying  agency. 
That  would  be  a  return  to  the  days  when 
the  veterans  were  certified  to  five  different 
agencies  for  handling  of  their  claims  before 
1921.  Mere  certification  is  a  long  way  from 
actually  having  the  power  to  give  the  bene- 
fits the  certification  calls  for. 
^  On  page  14  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
"White  Paper,"  statements  are  made  that 
the  Task  Forces  did  consult  with  certain 
representatives  of  The  American  Legion. 
Past  National  Commander  Franklin  D'Olier 
and  his  two  associates,  A.  F.  Jaques  and 
Valentine  Howell,  consulted  briefly  with 
the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Re- 
habilitation in  January,  1948.  At  that  time, 
and  before  the  Task  Force  really  started 
its  operations,  the  Legion  submitted  its  ob- 
servations on  how  the  VA  insurance  pro- 
gram should  be  improved  (see  below).  As 
to  the  Medical  Services  Task  Force  invit- 
ing The  American  Legion  in  October,  1948, 
to  appear  before  it,  there  is  no  record  in  the 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  any  such  call  or 
invitation. 

Legion  Not  Represented 

"Apparently  no  members  of  The 
American  Legion's  staff  were  numbered 
among  the  leading  members  of  these 
professional  groups,  because  no  Legion 
staff  members  are  recorded  as  having 
been  among  the  professional  leaders 
recommended  by  such  societies  for  par- 
ticipation." -  Citizens  Committee. 

In  his  article,  "Task  Force:  Methodology," 
Charles  Aiken,  professor  Political  Science, 
University  of  California  (he  was  assistant 
to  Vice  Chairman  Dean  Acheson  of  the 
Hoover  Commission),  says: 

"The  work  of  the  Commission  was.  some- 
what impeded  by  the  lack  of  men  in  its 
central  staff  who  were  especially  skilled,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment and,  on  the  other,  in  the  need  for, 
and  techniques  of,  research.  The  running 
guidance  some  of  the  task  forces  sought 
was  not  always  forthcoming.  The  delimiting 
of  fields  assigned  to  each  of  the  more  than 
a  score  of  independent  research  groups  was 
a  continuing  problem.  Overlapping  areas 
for  investigation  were  bound  to  occur.  In- 
stead of  supplying  needed  delimitation,  each 
task  force  leader  was  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed as  though  his  study  was  the  only  one 
that  was  being  made." 

"In  the  first  place,  the  dominant  fig- 
ures in  the  Task  Forces  which  prepared 
the  research  materials  for  the  Commis- 
sion were  mainly  veterans  themselves." 
—  Citizens  Committee. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  such  an  activity 
could  be  conducted  without  having  vet- 
erans engaged  in  the  work.  The  percentage 
of  veterans  in  the  working  population  would 
argue  in  favor  of  such  a  condition.  The 
American  Legion  objects  to  the  idea  (sup- 
ported by  propaganda)  spread  by  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  that  Past  National  Com- 
mander Franklin  D'Olier  approved  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  Hoover  Commission 
reports  on:  Veterans  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  Medical  Activities.  The 
D'Olier-chairmanned  committee  in  charge 
of  the  veterans  affairs  task  force  excluded 
from  its  studies  the  whole  Hoover  Com- 


mission study  of  the  hospital  and  medical 
program  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

"The  problem  of  administering  vet- 
erans affairs  has  so  changed  in  the  last 
19  years  that  the  VA  of  1931  is  not  com- 
parable to  the  VA  of  1950.  The  number 
of  veterans  has  multiplied  by  almost  six 
times.  The  VA  budget  alone  is  one  and 
one-half  times  larger  than  the  entire 
Federal  Budget  in  1931.  The  VA  itself 
is  spending  approximately  eight  times 
as  much  money  as  it  did  in  1931."  — 
Citizens  Committee. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  to  observe  the  Citizens 
Committee,  financially  supported  by  the 
Tax  Foundation,  exemplars  of  big  business, 
adopting  the  sophistry  of  criticizing  any 
agency  merely  because  of  bigness.  Anal- 
ogous reasoning  would  have  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  saying  to 
General  Motors:  "Your  business  is  much 
larger  than  it  was  19  years  ago.  Therefore, 
your  business  should  be  divided.  You  can 
retain  the  sales  agency  for  General  Motors; 
but  the  engineering  will  go  to  Studebaker; 
the  production  to  Kaiser-Frazer;  the  de- 
signing to  Saks  Fifth  Avenue;  and  the 
financing  to  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Anywhere,  U.  S."  Incidentally,  the  number 
of  living  veterans  as  of  January,  1950,  was 
estimated  at  19,035,000.  The  number  as  of 
the  same  month  in  1931  was  estimated  at 
4,640,000. 

"In  no  case  did  it  (the  Hoover  Com- 
mission) make  any  comments  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  could  be  consid- 
ered as  a  recommendation  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  medical  benefits."  —  Citizens 
Committee 

If  you've  read  this  analysis  you  will  see 
this  phase  has  been  commented  upon  sev- 
eral times.  The  Hoover  Commission  (page 
6,  Medical  Activities)  took  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  successful  in  se- 
curing the  hospital  cutback  of  16,000  beds 
in  the  VA.  And  at  the  present  time  (March 
1,  1950)  there  are  approximately  29,000  vet- 
erans unable  to  secure  VA  hospitalization 
because  of  shortage  in  the  number  of  beds. 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommendations 
on  Personnel  Management  would  shatter 
the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944  and 
thus  imperil  the  jobs  of  approximately  one 
million  veterans  now  Federally  employed. 
It  (the  Hoover  Commission)  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  veterans  to  secure  jobs, 
to  retain  jobs,  to  appeal  their  rights. 

It  Can't  Be  Done 

"More  hospital  beds  would  be  open  to 
veterans."  —  Citizens  Committee 

How  is  that  possible  with  the  Hoover 
Commission  arguing  for  reduction  in  the 
number  of  VA  beds?  See  reference  to  the 
16,000  bed  cutback  above. 

"Under  the  proposed  arrangements, 
the  veteran  should  be  able  to  get  his 
loan  faster  and  with  less  red  tape."  — 
Citizens  Committee 

The  GI  loan  guaranty  program  has  been 
discussed  previously  in  this  analysis.  The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  says 
it  can't  handle  the  program  on  a  simple 
transfer  without  having  all  of  the  same 
problems  the  VA  has  successfully  mastered. 

"A  veteran's  widow  now  has  to  wait 
as  much  as  three  or  four  months  be- 
fore she  gets  a  penny  on  her  husband's 
insurance.  Under  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion proposals,  the  red  tape  would  be 
cut,  and  it  should  be  possible  to  pay  in- 
surance money  to  dependents  within 
two  weeks."  —  Citizens  Committee 

No  proof  of  any  part  of  this  statement  is 
offered  by  the  Citizens  Committee.  We  are 
told  that  if  you'll  permit  us  to  establish  a 
new  agency,  an  insurance  corporation,  thus 


and  so  will  be  created.  The  Legion  says 
you  don't  need  to  tear  down  the  house  to 
repair  the  chimney.  The  Citizens  Committee 
still  is  belaboring  a  condition  that  existed 
three  years  ago.  It  takes  no  thought  of  what 
occurs  in  the  passage  of  time.  Currently,  the 
VA  says:  "In  death  claims  that  are  filed 
with  all  of  the  information  required  and 
no  other  complicating  factors  arise,  VA  is 
able  to  adjudicate  claims  in  from  one  to 
three  weeks.  That  is  as  fast  as  any  private 
company,  handling  mail-order  insurance, 
adjudicates  its  claims." 

"The  Hoover  Commission's  recom- 
mendations could  assure  first-rate 
schooling  for  veterans  under  the  GI 
education  program."  —  Citizens  Commit- 
tee 

The  American  Legion  hasn't,  so  far  as 
is  known,  commented  upon  the  education- 
al phases  of  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
ports. The  American  Legion  is  on  rec- 
ord, in  its  reports  to  the  past  two  national 
conventions,  as  recommending  that  prop- 
er standards  of  training  be  established  with 
regard  to  the  GI  educational  program. 

"The  Hoover  Commission  Report  on 
Medical  Activities  (Page  22)  recom- 
mended that  the  prison  hospitals  not 
be  included  in  the  United  Medical  Ad- 
ministration."— Citizens  Committee. 

The  American  Legion  acknowledges  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  The  Legion 
was  in  error  in  saying  prison  hospitals 
would  be  included  in  UMA,  as  proposed 
by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

"White  Paper"  G  I  Housing  Loans 

Heretofore,  in  this  analysis  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations  as  they  af- 
fect veterans,  there  have  been  discussions 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Home  Loan  guar- 
anty program. 

The  carelessness  of  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee's attention  to  the  program  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  statements  from  its  "White 
Paper."  Said  the  Citizens  Committee:  "The 
VA  should  still  certify  eligibility  and  pro- 
vide the  money  for  these  loans.  The  stan- 
dards would  be  set  by  the  VA.  Control 
would  remain  there."  Note  the  use  of  that 
word  "should."  It  doesn't  have  the  positive 
force  of  "would,"  but  the  caption  of 
"should."  "Provide  the  money."  The  VA 
does  not  provide  money  for  home  loans.  It 
guarantees  loans.  The  loans  come  from  pri- 
vate lending  agencies.  "The  standards  would 
be  set  by  VA."  The  standards  are  already  set 
by  VA;  where  is  the  benefit  in  the  transfer? 
"Control  would  remain  there."  Why  change 
the  program  then? 

Regarding  the  transfer  of  hospital 
construction  from  the  VA  to  the  De- 
partment of  Interior:  "The  proposal  for 
more  efficient  Federal  construction 
does  not  prevent  VA  from  recommend- 
ing hospital  design  and  the  submission 
of  plans  and  specifications"— Citizens 
Committee. 

Neither  the  Hoover  Commission  nor  the 
Citizens  Committe  demonstrates  how  such 
a  transfer  would  bring  "more  efficient  hos- 
pital construction."  All  you  have  is  the 
promise  that  if  you  place  it  in  another 
agency,  you  might  get  something. 

The  VA  is  at  present  preparing  its  hos- 
pital designs  and  plans  in  its  own  con- 
struction service  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1923.  The  Hoover  Commission 
recommendation  would  re-establish  the  sit- 
uation that  occurred  prior  to  1923  when 
the  Bureau  of  Docks  and  Yards  of  the  Navy, 
the  Architect  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army  were 
tried  as  agencies  outside  the  VA  to  handle 
a  program  now  done  well  by  the  VA. 
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ANSWER  TO  THE  JAYCEES 

The  following  series  of  information  let- 
ters were  prepared  by  A.  W.  Woolford,  Di- 
rector, Information  Service,  Central  Office, 
Veterans  Administration.  They  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  period  January  25,  1950  — 
February  23,  1950,  to  all  Information  Service 
Representatives  of  the  VA  in  the  field. 

As  To  VA  Patient  Costs 

1.  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
other  organizations  supporting  the  Hoover 
Commission  are  issuing  broadsides  quoting 
paragraphs  from  the  Hoover  Commission 
Report  to  point  up  the  inefficiences  of  the 
present  Government  organization  and  the 
great  savings  that  might  be  effected. 

2.  From  time  to  time,  as  we  are  asked 
about  these  paragraphs,  we  will  send  you 
comments  in  this  form. 

3.  A  recent  broadside  issued  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  quoted  the  Hoover 
Commission  as  follows: 

"Why  costs  per  patient  are  high  in 
Federal  Hospitals: 

"The  average  stay  of  patients  in  pri- 
vate hospitals  is  7  days. 

"The  average  stay  of  patients  in 
county  hospitals  is  17  days. 

"The  average  stay  of  patients  in  fed- 
eral hospitals  is  30  days." 

4.  Knowing  nothing  of  what  lies  behind 
them,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and,  presumably,  those  who  receive  their 
literature,  accept  these  figures  as  being 
significant.  Actually  they  are  no  more  in- 
dicative of  waste  or  economy  than  would 
be  a  statement  that  the  householder  in 
North  Dakota  burns  three  times  as  much 
coal  in  a  winter  as  does  the  householder 
in  Florida. 

5.  Let's  look  at  the  comparative  condition 
of  hospitalization  for  a  minute.  • 

The  patient  in  a  private  hospital  believes 
there  is  something  wrong  with  him.  He 
goes  to  his  private  physician  who  examines 
him,  treats  him  and  watches  over  him  for 
a  time.  When  the  physician  determines  he 
is  in  need  of  an  operation  —  or  other  hospi- 
tal care  —  he  recommends  hospitalization. 
After  the  patient  agrees,  the  doctor  arranges 
for  him  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  for 
an  operation  or  treatment. 

As  soon  as  the  operation  is  completed  or 
the  more  serious  phase  of  the  illness  is  past 
and  the  patient  is  able  to  be  up  and  about, 
he  is  released  from  the  hospital  and  returns 
to  his  home.  There  the  doctor  continues  in 
attendance  for  as  long  as  he  is  needed, 
which  may  be  days,  weeks  or  months.  But, 
the  actual  hospital  stay  has  been  but  a  brief 
part  of  the  treatment. 

All  of  this  period  of  treatment  is  usually 
included  in  the  hospitalization  of  a  patient 
in  a  Federal  hospital. 

Take  the  case  of  the  VA  patient.  Usually 
he  is  admitted  on  evidence  that  he  is  sick 
or  disabled.  The  hospital  staff  must  provide 
the  preliminary  examinations,  tests  and 
treatments  leading  to  complete  diagnosis. 
Through  this  "work-up"  the  diagnosis  is 
arrived  at  and  the  course  of  treatment  in- 
dicated —  operation,  extensive  medication, 
or  whatever  is  necessary  —  is  continued  until 
convalescence  is  complete.  Unlike  the  pri- 
vate hospital,  the  VA  hospital  does  not  dis- 
charge the  patient  to  his  home  when  he 
begins  to  recover.  The  patient  stays  in  the 
hospital  until  he  has  received  maximum 
medical  benefit.  The  main  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  law  does  not  permit  VA  to  main- 
tain physicians  who  will  call  on  a  veteran- 
patient  in  his  home  for  "follow-up"  treat- 
ment after  hospitalization.  Such  treatment 
must  be  given  on  an  outpatient  basis  and 
then  only  for  service-connected  conditions. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  veterans,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  repeated  visits  to  VA  Hos- 
pitals for  outpatient  treatment,  because  in 
most  cases,  the  veteran  must  travel  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  hospital. 

The  same  conditions  that  prevail  in  VA 
hospitals  are  paralleled  in  Service  (Army 
and  Navy)  Hospitals,  except  that  the  dis- 
charge there  is  based  on  the  time  when  the 
patient  is  ready  to  return  to  active  duty. 

As  To  Cost  of  Blank  Forms 
1.  In  a  broadside,  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  says: 


"For  the  current  fiscal*  year,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  requested  $7,900,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  printing  3,674,000,- 
000  blank  forms.  This  amounts  to  200 
forms  for  each  veteran  or  30  forms  for 
every  person  in  the  United  States.  It 
also  asked  for  303,217,500  letterheads  at 
a  cost  of  $557,902.  This  would  have  per- 
mitted each  employee  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  including  elevator  op- 
erators, to  write  1,348  letters  in  Fiscal 
Year  1948." 

2.  This  statement  is  apt  to  be  misleading 
unless  is  is  read  very  carefully.  It  starts 
with  the  phrase  "for  the  current  fiscal  year." 
Most  readers,  who  do  not  have  time  to 
study  statements  of  this  kind  in  detail,  will 
believe  they  are  referring  to  what  they  say 
and  that  the  amount  indicated  is  what  the 
Veterans  Administration  is  asking  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1950.  The  very  last  sentence 
dates  this  request  as  being  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1948. 

3.  Actually,  these  figures  were  presented 
to  the  Congress  early  in  the  year,  1947.  The 
13  branch  offices  into  which  the  Veterans 
Administration  had  decentralized  had  got 
into  full  swing  during  the  calendar  year 
1946  and  this  request  represented  many  spe- 
cial requirements  made  necessary  through 
this  decentralization  program  as  well  as  the 
normal,  continuing  needs  of  the  VA.  This 
is  the  highest  request  ever  made  by  the 
VA.  Actually,  the  request  was  pared  down 
from  $7,900,000  and  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated $7,000,000. 

4.  Inferences  contained  in  the  J.  C.  state- 
ment are,  to  say  the  least,  misleading.  For 
instance,  their  comment  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  all  of  the  blank  forms  re- 
quested for  Fiscal  Year  1948  were  to  be  used 
by  veterans.  They  say:  "This  .  .  .  amounts 
to  200  forms  for  each  veteran." 

5.  Actually,  the  requested  forms  include 
not  only  those  to  be  used  by  veterans,  their 
dependents  and  beneficiaries,  but  all  other 
forms  used  by  the  VA  for  administrative 
purposes  and  all  other  purposes.  Further- 
more, these  are  not  separate  and  individual 
forms  for  the  number  includes  duplicate 
and  triplicate  copies  of  sets  of  three,  or 
more,  part  forms. 

6.  It  also  includes  individual  forms  made 
up  for  the  13  branch  offices  which,  at  that 
time,  were  just  getting  into  full  swing. 

7.  Since  Fiscal  Year  1948,  the  cost  of  forms 
in  VA  has  been  materially  reduced,  and 
the  reduction  is  reflected  in  the  requests 
made  of  the  Congress. 

8.  The  branch  offices  have  been  eliminated 
and  rigid  administrative  controls  instituted 
over  the  procurement  of  printed  matter. 
These  controls  were  only  possible  after  VA 
cut  down  some  of  the  gigantic  backlogs 
that  had  developed  after  the  end  of  the  war 
and  had  had  enough  time  to  put  its  house 
in  order. 

9.  Since  that  time,  VA  has  reduced  the 
number  of  forms  from  some  22,000  to  ap- 
proximately 5,500,  and  the  number  of  form 
letters  from  some  9,800  to  approximately 
4,000. 

10.  The  Printing  Binding  requests  of  VA 
for  the  current  Fiscal  Year  of  1950  are 
placed  at  $2,250,000,  a  reduction  from  the 
figure  cited  by  the  J.  C.  of  roughly  $5,650,000 
or  a  decrease  of  70  percent. 

Hospital  Construction  Costs 

1.  A  quotation  from  the  Hoover  Report 
being  widely  circulated  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is: 

"The  average  total  cost  of  construc- 
tion per  hospital  bed  for  private  hospi- 
tals is  about  $16,000  ...  for  Federal 
hospitals,  about  $25,000." 

2.  This  is  one  of  the  apparent  compari- 
sons which  may  serve  to  mislead  persons 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  dissimilarity 
of  private  hospital  operations  and  VA  hos- 
pital operations;  and  it  is  utterly  without 
significance  to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  two  types  of  hospital  operation. 

3.  A  previous  memorandum,  commenting 
on  the  length  of  stay  of  patients  in  VA 
Hospitals,  made  some  comparison  of  the 
use  made  of  VA  Hospitals  by  patients  and 
by  patients  of  non-Government  hospitals. 

4.  This  difference  in  use  is  primarily  be- 


cause of  the  laws  under  which  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  VA  are  operated  which  require 
different  considerations  and  the  inclusion 
of  elements  seldom  found  in  private  hos- 
pitals. 

5.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  VA  Hospital 
load  is  made  up  of  neuropsychiatric  pa- 
tients. To  compare  one  of  these  Neuropsy- 
chiatric Hospitals  with  the  ordinary  com- 
munity medical  hospital  is  completely  falla- 
cious as  they  are  differently  designed  and 
intended  to  serve  different  purposes. 

6.  VA  Hospitals  have  embodied  in  them 
various  therapies  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
patients  which  are  not  found  in  private 
hospitals  because  rehabilitation  of  patients 
from  these  hospitals  is  carried  on  after  the 
patient  has  returned  home  and  stopped 
paying  the  hospital  bill. 

7.  There  are  facilities  for  various  occupa- 
tion, manual  and  educational  therapies  in- 
cluded in  VA  Hospitals.  There  are  also 
chapels,  auditoriums,  entertainment  facili- 
ties, patient  dining  rooms,  power  plants  and 
other  ancillary  services  that  are  not  cus- 
tomarily found  in  community  hospitals. 
The  cost  of  all  these  elements  goes  into  the 
cost  of  the  hospital  itself  and  is  reflected 
in  the  bed  price. 

8  In  spite  of  these  many  additional  costs 
that  go  into  VA  Hospitals,  only  at  one 
period  have  VA  beds  approached  the  $25,000 
figure  quoted  by  the  Jaycees.  During  a 
period  in  1947  and  1948,  bids  received  by 
the  VA  averaged  about  $25,000  a  bed.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  building  costs  were 
sky-rocketing,  price  controls  had  just  been 
removed  and  contractors  were  allegedly 
fearful  of  what  it  might  do  to  their  costs. 
Labor  was  still  in  the  post-war  period  of 
instability.  The  bidders  on  hospital  jobs 
were  attempting  to  secure  themselves 
against  possible  loss  by  adding  a  well- 
padded  cushion  to  their  bids  on  hospitals. 

9.  During  this  period,  bids  were  accepted 
on  a  few  hospitals  most  urgently  needed. 
Many  others  were  rejected  and  the  entire 
hospital  program  of  the  VA  was  revamped 
in  an  effort  to  bring  down  the  building  costs. 

10.  The  figures  cited  by  the  Jaycees,  how- 
ever by  no  means  indicate  prices  normally 
paid  by  the  VA  for  hospitals  on  a  per  bed 
basis.  Shortly  before  the  period  picked  by 
the  Jaycees  to  illustrate  the  wastefulness  of 
VA  construction,  the  VA  let  contracts  for 
two  hospitals  as  follows: 

1.  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  let  No- 
vember 20,  1946,  cost  $13,595  per  bed. 

2.  Peekskill,  New  York,  let  January 
23,  1947,  cost  $11,782  per  bed. 

11.  In  1949,  bidders  again  felt  more  secure 
and  costs  were  down  somewhat.  Contracts 
were  let  for  16  new  hospitals  and  2  addi- 
tions. The  average  per  bed  cost  for  these 
was  $14,716.  The  highest  and  lowest  hospital 
costs  in  1949  were: 

1.  Syracuse,  New  York,  $15,936  per  bed. 

2.  Birmingham,  Alabama,  $12,598  per 

Other  hospitals  contracted  for  in  1949 
ranged  between  these  two  figures. 
12  In  view  of  these  specific  cost  figures, 
both  before  and  after  the  brief  period  of 
1947  and  1948  when  prices  did  soar,  one  can 
hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  truth 
is  being  handled  a  little  carelessly  when 
the  Jaycees  issue  a  bald  statement  that, 
"The  average  total  cost  of  construction  per 
hospital  bed  for  private  hospitals  is  about 
$16  000  ..  .  for  Federal  hospitals  about 
$25',000." 

13.  In  the  main,  per  bed  costs  are  mean- 
ingless in  attempting  comparisons  of  this 
kind.  A  significant  comparison  might  be 
made  by  using  cubic  foot  costs. 


INSURANCE 

A  careful  study  of  the  issues  raised  re- 
garding insurance  will  show  that  no  matter 
what  kind  of  a  new  insurance  agency  you 
set  up  those  "evils"  complained  of  in  the 
Hoover  Report  and  by  its  supporters  could 
be  alleviated,  where  they  actually  exist 
today,  only  by  hiring  additional  insurance 
personnel.  To  "cure  the  evils"  new  person- 
nel are  needed  in  the  field  to  give  personal 
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advice  to  insured  veterans,  to  answer  their 
questions,  to  help  them  fill  out  forms  as 
private  insurance  agents  do.  And  further 
personnel  would  be  needed  to  track  down 
the  sources  of  unidentified  remittances,  un- 
identified correspondence,  etc. 

In  other  words,  the  solution  to  the  com- 
plaints would  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
money,  not  less,  and  could  be  done  within 
the  VA  quite  as  well  as  in  a  new  agency. 
The  VA  is  doing  its  insurance  job  well 
within  reason  today  without  this  extra  ex- 
pense, and  most  of  the  serious  complaints 
refer  to  things  that  once  could  not  be  helped 
and  that  no  longer  happen.  VA  could  cer- 
tainly improve  its  insurance  service  with 
more  money  to  spend,  if  that  is  what  the 
Hoover  Commission,  the  Jaycees,  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  and  the  taxpayers  want. 

Below  are  statements  by  the  Hoover 
Commission,  the  Jaycees,  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  The  American  Legion 
concerning  the  advisability  of  the  Hoover 
recommendation  that  a  separate  insurance 
corporation  be  established  to  handle  vet- 
erans insurance.  The  reader  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  difficulty  he  has  in  believing 
much  that  has  been  said,  in  discerning  what 
is  actually  wrong  with  the  present  set-up, 
and  in  trying  to  figure  how  the  creation  of 
a  new  Government  corporation  is  going  to 
change  the  real  or  imaginary  difficulties 
that  exist  today.  He  might  note  also  that 
when  "facts"  fail  there  is  a  tendency  of 
the  Hoover  supporters  to  fall  back  on  be- 
lief in  the  authority  and  sincerity  of  the 
experts  who  made  the  recommendation.  It 
should  therefore  be  pointed  out  at  once 
that  the  Hoover  Task  Force  working  on 
insurance  did  not  make  the  recommenda- 
tion for  a  separate  corporation,  but  that  the 
Commission  wrote  it  into  its  final  report. 

The  Hoover  Report  and  its  supporters 
make  a  good  deal  of  an  unfavorable  com- 
parison they  have  been  able  to  construct 
between  the  operation  of  VA  insurance  and 
private  insurance  company  operations.  The 
most  important  thing  about  this  comparison 
is  that  it  is  meaningless. 
Concerning  this  the  VA  says: 

As  To  Insurance  Delays 

1.  The  Hoover  Report  makes  some  insur- 
ance comparisons  which  are  based  on  half 
truths  and  are  absolutely  incorrect  in  their 
conclusions. 

2.  Comments  on  their  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  employees  and  work 
loads  follow: 

The  Hoover  Report  States: 

Comparison  with  Private  Firms 

"In  order  to  perform  its  insurance  activi- 
ties, the  VA  on  June  30,  1948,  had  a  total  of 
15,432  employees  engaged  in  these  opera- 
tions. The  average  work  load,  therefore,  was 
450  policies  per  employee. 

"Our  task  force  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
reported  that  the  private  company  provid- 
ing the  best  basis  of  comparison  has  a  work 
load  per  employee  of  1,762  policies.  This  is 
about  four  times  that  of  the  VA.  The  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  has  a  work 
load  per  employee  in  its  'Ordinary  Life'  de- 
partment of  1.706  policies." 

NOTE:  The  statement  quoted  above  as  to  the 
work  load  per  employee  in  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  is  believed  grossly 
misleading  in  that  reference  is  made  only  to  its 
organizationally  labeled  "ordinary  life  depart- 
ment." It  does  not  appear  that  the  personnel 
rendering  collateral  services  are  included. 

3.  The  Life  Insurance  Fact  Book  of  1949, 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insur- 
ance shows:  [Figures  on  total  policies  and 
total  employees  of  private  insurance  com- 
panies.] 

4.  Based  upon  [those  figures]  if  only  home 
office  personnel  are  counted,  the  average 
number  of  policies  per  employee  is  1,614 
or,  if  group  certificates  are  counted  as 
policies,  1,815.  If  ail  personnel  are  counted, 
the  average  number  of  policies  per  em- 
ployee is  528,  or  593  if  group  certificates 


are  counted  as  policies.  All  differentiating 
factors  considered,  the  450  policies  per  em- 
ployee ascribed  to  the  VA  in  the  Hoover 
Report  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with 
the  number  of  policies  per  employee  as  in- 
dicated above  in  commercial  insurance  if 
all  commercial  insurance  employees  are  in- 
cluded in  the  total. 

5.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  policies  come  under  the  Industrial 
and  Group  heading  (which  require  less 
clerical  work)  and  not  ordinary  policies. 
The  VA  issues  only  Ordinary  policies. 

Commercial  and  NSLI  Operations 
Not  Comparable 

Commercial  Veterans 
Insurance  Companies:  Insurance: 

1.  Growth  has  been  1.  Growth  has  been 
very  gradual.  Most  abnormally  rapid,  and 
companies  span  scores  took  place  during  war 
of  years.  and  immediate  post 

war  period. 

2.  Expansion  of  or-  2.  Creation  of  organ- 
ganization  and  train-  ization  and  training  of 
ing  of  employees  ac-  employees  made  under 
complished  over  many  the  most  adverse  work 
decades.  load  and  labor  condi- 
tions. 

3.  Almost  entirely  3.  Operations  decen- 
centralized.  tralized  on  major  scale 

—  operates  equivalent 
.of  fourteen  large  com- 
panies. 

4.  Has  a  Field  Force  4.  Has  no  compar- 
which  handles  indoc-  able  Field  Force.  All 
trination  of  clients  as  matters  must  be  han- 
well  as  preliminary  died  almost  entirely 
screening  of  inquiries   by  mail. 

and  forms. 

5.  Because  of  Field  5.  An  appreciable 
Force,  home  office  of  number  of  remittances 
company  rarely  re-  received  require  ad- 
ceives  premium  in  justment. 

other  than  correct 
amount. 

6.  Virtually  no  6.  Monthly  premium 
Monthly  Premium  basis  prescribed  by 
business,  (some  com-  law.  This  results  in 
panies  do  not  even  is-  over  six  payments  per 
sue).  Checking  with  contract  per  year,  with 
one  insurance  com-  corresponding  need 
pany  writing  only  or-  for  monthly  premium 
dinary  insurance,  it  billing,  receipts,  cleri- 
was  found  that  an  cal  postings,  etc. 
average  of  two  pay- 
ments per  contract  per 

year  were  received. 

7.  Most  commercial  7.  Prior  to  August  1, 
insurance  retained  in  1946,  all  insurance  had 
form  originally  writ-  to  be  written  as  term 
ten — they  do  not  have  insurance  requiring 
high  percentage  of  renewal  or  conversion, 
policies  subject  to  con-  Virtually  all  new  in- 
version or  renewal.  surance  is  still  origi- 
nally written  as  term 
insurance. 

8.  "Inactive"  ac-      8.  Veterans  Admin- 
counts  normally  mean   istration  has  22,500,000 
"dead  storage"  ac-    policy    accounts  of 
counts.  which  only  an  incon- 
sequential few  can  be 
classified  as  wholly  in- 
active because  even 
the    15,000,000  lapsed 
accounts  are  semi-ac- 
tive due  to  the  exten- 
sive volume  of  inqui- 
ries  received  regard- 
ing them  and  the  large 
number  reinstated. 

ii  96  PERCENT  OF  VA  FUNDS  i; 
PAID  DIRECTLY  TO  VETS  ii 

\>  Frank  Pace,  Director  of  the  Fed-  ii 

]!  eral  Budget,  stated  on  March  9,  1950,  l| 

1 1  that  96  percent  of  the  funds  appro-  \\ 

!]  priated  to  the  VA  flow  directly  to  the  ',\ 

I J  veterans.  That  leaves  4  percent  for  ]• 

]i  the  cost  of  administration.  While  the  '» 

;>  Legion  is  in  favor  of  economies  of  ij 

■  I  administration  that  can  be  secured  ![ 

!|  without  eliminating  service  to  the  Jj 

|]  veterans,  it  submits  that  4  percent  ]j 

1 1  administrative  cost  is  not  unreason-  ]> 

1 1  able  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  opera-  i> 

1 1  tion. 

i|  Mr.  Pace  gives  a  more  favorable  ][ 

! |  report  than  does  VA  itself.  VA  says  it  | 1 

;  spent  5.09  percent  for  administrative 

] i  expenses  in  the  1949  fiscal  year. 


Number  of  Insurance  Employees 

1.  An  undated  Bulletin  recently  received 
from  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
quotes  the  Hoover  Commission  as  follows: 

"One  of  every  six  Federal  Govern- 
ment workers  is  employed  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  —  yet  even  with 
this  flood  of  manpower  — 

"—  VA  insurance  workers  handle  only 
12  insurance  conversions  a  day  whereas 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
handles  32  conversions  as  a  daily  average. 

"—  Bookkeeping  is  so  haphazard  that 
basic  records  covering  167,289  cases  of 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  cov- 
erage cannot  be  found. 

"—  VA  frequently  continues  to  mail 
monthly  bills  demanding  insurance  pre- 
mium payments  to  veterans  long  since 
deceased." 

2.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  above  quo- 
tation, the  Jaycees  cite  the  total  number 
of  employees  working  for  the  VA  and  in 
the  next  paragraphs  infer  that  all  of  these 
people  are  working  in  Insurance  or  are 
available  for  insurance  work. 

3.  This  is  of  course  untrue.  Had  the  Jay- 
cees bothered  to  read  a  little  further  in  the 
report  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  they 
would  have  found  that  the  Commission,  it- 
self, said  that  as  of  June  30,  1948,  the  VA 
had  a  total  of  15,432  employees  engaged  in 
insurance  work.  Since  that  time,  this  num- 
ber has  been  cut  to  approximately  13,300 
full  time  employees  with  about  3,000  tem- 
porary employees,  working  on  the  special 
dividend.  Most  of  these  temporary  workers 
will  be  off  the  payroll  by  the  end  of  this 
Fiscal  Year,  June  30,  1950. 

4.  Using  the  figures  of  16,000  VA  Insur- 
ance employees  and  2,000,000  Federal  em- 
ployees, instead  of  the  VA  having  one  out 
of  every  6  Federal  employees  to  handle  in- 
surance, as  the  Jaycees  imply,  the  ratio  is 
actually  about  one  out  of  every  125  Federal 
workers. 

Conversions  Not  Comparable 

5.  The  statement  that  VA  insurance  work- 
ers handle  only  12  insurance  conversions  a 
day  whereas  the  Prudential  Company  han- 
dles 32  conversions  as  a  daily  average, 
simply  makes  no  sense  unless  you  know 
what  type  of  conversions  are  involved  in 
the  comparisons.  The  Prudential  Company 
has  an  automatic  type  of  conversion  that 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  con- 
verted VA  policies. 

6.  This  same  comparison  was  made  pre- 
viously in  a  magazine  article  and  we  com- 
mented on  it  as  follows: 

"When  the  author  says,  'VA  em- 
ployees handle  only  12  conversions  a 
day  whereas  clerks  for  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  clear  32  on  the 
average,'  he  is  drawing  a  comparison 
which  is  odious  without  being  signifi- 
cant. Conversions  made  by  VA  are  re- 
ceived by  mail,  reviewed,  processed  and 
completed  in  the  'home  office.'  Addi- 
tional correspondence  frequently  is  re- 
quired. To  compare  this  with  conversions 
of  a  private  company,  which  usually  are 
prepared  in  the  field  under  the  guidance 
of  an  experienced  insurance  agent,  is 
impossible.  It  is  obvious  that  conversion 
cases  verified  in  the  field  by  an  expert 
insurance  man,  where  only  the  final 
action  has  to  be  taken  at  the  home 
office,  can  be  handled  more  rapidly  than 
cases  developed  entirely  by  mail.  Cer- 
tainly, if  such  a  comparison  is  to  be 
attempted,  the  time  of  the  Agent  must 
be  considered,  which  apparently  was 
not  done  in  this  article." 

7.  The  statement  that  bookkeeping  is  so 
haphazard  that  records  covering  167,289 
cases  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
coverage  cannot  be  found  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  truth. 

8.  The  VA  has  not  now  and  never  has  had 
any  major  problem  because  of  lost  cases. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  reply  to  a  charge 
of  this  kind  when  you  don't  know  what 
the  person  is  talking  about, 

9.  The  problem  that  we  have  had  and  to 
which  the  Jaycees  may  be  referring,  is  "un- 
applied remittances."  This  problem  arises 
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from  our  receiving  money  through  the  mail 
that  cannot  be  identified. 

10.  At  one  time  our  Insurance  Service 
had  more  than  two  million  remittances  in 
this  category.  Because  identification  had 
not  been  included  with  the  remittances, 
they  could  not  be  posted  to  ledger  accounts. 
Currently,  we  have  approximately  eighty 
thousand  such  remittances  requiring  spe- 
cial work  before  they  can  be  credited.  This 
is  a  continuing  problem  on  which  we  have 
spent  considerable  time  and  effort  trying  to 
educate  veterans  so  that  it  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

11.  The  problem  stems  from  three  basic 
causes: 

1.  During  the  war,  the  Post  Office 
Department  developed  a  form  of  remit- 
tance known  as  a  Postal  Note.  No  iden- 
tification is  included  on  the  face  of 
this  note.  The  purchaser  is  supposed  to 
turn  the  note  over  and  put  the  necessary 
identification  on  the  back  of  it.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  our  unapplied  remit- 
tances are  in  the  form  of  Postal  Notes 
which  veterans  have  failed  to  turn  over 
and  endorse  for  identification.  There- 
fore, we  have  no  information  as  to  the 
source  of  the  money  so  do  not  know 
what  account  it  should  be  applied  to. 

2.  So  called  "third  party"  remittances, 
that  is,  checks,  money  orders,  etc., 
mailed  in  by  some  person  other  than 
the  insured  with  no  identification  of  the 
account. 

3.  Remittances  sent  to  the  wrong  Vet- 
erans Administration  office. 

12.  In  the  case  of  the  first  group,  the 
money  is  deposited  in  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  fund  and  immediate  checks 
are  instituted  in  an  attempt  to  identify  the 
sender.  You  can  readily  understand  that 
this  is  sometimes  a  long  and  fruitless  search. 

13.  In  the  second  category,  letters  are 
written  immediately  to  the  person  sending 
in  the  remittance,  asking  further  identifica- 
tion of  the  account.  Frequently,  we  receive 
no  acknowledgment  of  these  letters  which 
necessitates  further  search. 

14.  The  third  category  is  relatively  simple, 
as  it  merely  involves  a  transfer  of  remit- 
tance to  the  proper  office. 

15.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  any 
group  should  attempt  to  circulate  untruths 
such  as  these.  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  no  bookkeeping  opera- 
tion can  be  called  haphazard  when,  as  in 
our  Insurance  Service,  it  keeps  accurate 
records  of  2,225,000  monthly  remittances 
from  policyholders. 

16.  The  Jaycees'  statement  that  the  VA 
frequently  continues  to  mail  monthly  bills 
demanding  premium  payments  to  veterans 
who  are  long  since  deceased  can  only  be 
true  in  cases  where  the  VA  has  not  been 
notified  of  the  veteran's  death.  Immediately 
following  the  war,  this  did  happen  a  num- 
ber of  times.  It  happens  so  seldom  now  that 
it  is  no  problem. 

Thus  ends  a  really  factual  statement  by 
the  VA  on  veterans  insurance. 

What  Has  Been  Done 

By  the  end  of  1947,  the  Legion's  National 
Rehabilitation  Director,  T.  O.  Kraabel,  had 
completed  a  detailed  report  of  the  post-war 
difficulties  of  the  VA  insurance  program  — 
published  January  12,  1948.  It  was  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  Kraabel's  own  office, 
of  his  co-workers  in  the  field,  of  the  vet- 
erans themselves  and  a  close  knowledge  of 
what  was  happening  in  VA  insurance  offices. 

Kraabel  added  to  his  report  the  Legion's 
suggestions  for  easing  the  bad  insurance 
situation  immediately,  and  a  pattern  for 
getting  out  of  it  as  far  as  possible  within 
the  appropriation  to  administer  VA  insur- 
ance. (The  Hoover  Report  urges  changes 
to  make  veterans  insurance  operate  like 
private  insurance.  This  requires  more  funds 
for  administration  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
one  of  which  is  that  private  companies  have 
agents  within  local  phone-call  or  visiting 
distance  of  most  of  the  insured,  and  VA 
does  not.  Probably  VA  could  exploit  a  staff 
of  field  agents  as  well  as  any  agency  if  the 
public  desires  this  expense.) 


Kraabel's  report  analyzed  the  uniden- 
tified remittance  problem,  urged  a  greater 
search  for  the  remitters  —  called  on  veterans 
organizations  to  help.  At  the  same  time  he 
asked  The  American  Legion  Magazine  to 
publish  an  article  telling  veterans  the 
troubles  their  poorly  identified  remittances 
were  causing.  The  article  was  written  in 
popular,  readable  fashion  and  circulated 
into  the  homes  of  over  three  million  vet- 
erans, at  the  expense  of  the  Legion  and  as 
a  service  to  Legionnaires,  other  veterans, 
the  VA  and  the  Government. 

Under  eleven  other  headings  on  sore 
points  in  the  VA  insurance  program 
Kraabel's  1948  report  correctly  analyzed 
the  insurance  difficulties  and  recommended 
specific  action  to  solve  the  problems. 

At  the  time  Kraabel  completed  his  ana- 
lysis the  Hoover  Commission  was  beginning 
its  study.  The  Hoover  study  was  released 
over  a  year  later.  It  emerged  as  a  citation 
of  the  VA  insurance  difficulties  and  a 
request  for  change  of  management.  The 
Legion  contends  that  a  new  management 
at  that  time  would  have  faced  the  same 
problems  as  the  VA  with  few  suggestions 
from  the  Hoover  Commission  for  solving 
them,  except  by  spending  more  money  than 
VA  could  allocate  for  insurance  administra- 
tion from  its  Congressional  appropriation. 
Outdated 

By  the  time  the  Hoover  Report  was  re- 
leased the  VA  had  put  into  effect  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  Legion's  suggestions  as 
well  as  remedies  of  its  own.  Veterans  were 
better  indoctrinated  in  insurance  corres- 
pondence as  a  result  of  both  their  own 
experience  and  the  publicity  supplied  by 
the  VA,  the  Legion  and  many  other  co- 
operating veterans  organizations  and  their 
publications  — not  to  mention  the  voluntary 
service  as  advisory  agents  provided  by 
veterans  organization's  service  officers  and 
private  insurance  agents,  in  veterans  organ- 
izations and  out  of  them,  all  over  the 
country. 

The  post-war  emergency  situation  cited 
in  the  Hoover  report  (and  still  claimed  to 
be  a  current  problem  in  1950  by  the  Citizens 
Committee  and  the  Jaycees)  had  practically 
ceased  to  exist  when  the  Hoover  Report 
appeared,  and  has  continued  its  vanishing 
since  then. 

The  Legion  still  makes  recommendations 
for  further  improvement  in  VA  insurance 
administration  within  bounds  of  present 
appropriations.  Petty  annoyances  remain. 
Without  field  agents  VA  can  still  only  act 
slowly  where  veterans  and  their  benefi- 
ciaries fail  to  supply  full  and  proper  infor- 
mation on  claims,  queries  and  payments. 
But  veterans  organizations  help  act  as  field 
agents  at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayer  or 
veteran.  Monthly-payment  policies  still 
exist  in  the  millions,  requiring  twelve 
clerical  operations  per  policy  per  year. 
Better  handling  of  these  and  other  problems 
is  as  available  within  the  VA  as  it  should 
be  in  a  new  agency,  if  the  public  wants 
to  pay  the  extra  freight.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  problems  are  serious  enough  today  to 
justify  the  expense,  though  many  veterans 
would  find  it  a  convenience  if  the  public 
would  buy  them  better  insurance  service. 

The  chief  remaining  argument  for  going 
to  the  expense  of  setting  up  a  new  agency 
and  buying  a  re-organization  is  the  wish 
expressed  in  the  Hoover  Report  to  see  VA 
insurance  look  like  private  insurance.  It  is 
not  like  private  insurance.  It  cannot  be 
under  present  law.  It  was  created  by  Con- 
gress because  something  unlike  private  in- 
surance was  needed.  Thousands  of  veterans 
would  have  to  drop  their  policies  if  it  were 
really  made  like  private  insurance.  Is  the 
appearance  of  private  insurance  necessary 
or  worth  one  cent  of  the  taxpayer's  money? 
If  so,  why? 


ANALYSIS  OF  BILLS 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress  —  companion  bills  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  -  to  effectuate  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Hoover 
Reports  2,  9,  14  and  16.  Following  is  The 
American  Legion's  analysis: 

Public  Law  109,  81st  Congress 

The  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  was 
created  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  Congress 
July  7,  1947.  It  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  Chairman. 

On  June  20,  1949  there  was  approved  Pub- 
lic Law  109,  81st  Congress,  cited  as  the  "Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,"  to  provide  for 
the  reorganization  of  Government  agencies 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  Act  provided  - 

"The  Congress  declares  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  demands  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
and  that  such  purposes  may  be  accom- 
plished in  great  measure  by  proceeding 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
can  be  accomplished  more  speedily 
thereby  than  by  the  enactment  of  spe- 
cific legislation. 

"Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President,  after 
investigation,  finds  that  — 

"(1)  the  transfer  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  any  agency,  or  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  functions  thereof,  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  any  other 
agency;  or 

"(2)  the  abolition  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  functions  of  any  agency;  or 

"(3)  the  consolidation  or  coordina- 
tion of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any 
agency,  or  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  functions  thereof,  with  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  any  other  agency  or  the 
functions  thereof;  or 

"  (4)  the  consolidation  or  coordination 
of  any  part  of  any  agency  or  the  func- 
tions thereof  with  any  other  part  of  the 
same  agency  or  the  functions  thereof;  or 

"(5)  the  authorization  of  any  officer 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions;  or 

"(6)  the  abolition  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  any  agency  which  agency  or 
part  does  not  have,  or  upon  the  taking 
effect  of  the  reorganization  plan  will  not 
have  any  functions." 

The  law  provides  that  the  President  shall 
prepare  a  reorganization  plan  which  must 
be  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  on 
the  same  day  while  each  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, and  that  the  plan  shall  specify  the  re- 
duction of  expenditures  (itemized  as  far  as 
practicable),  which  it  is  probable  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  taking  effect  of  the 
reorganization  included  in  the  plan. 

That  the  reorganization  plan  submitted 
shall  take  effect  after  the  expiration  of 
sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress,  following  the  day  on  which 
the  plan  was  transmitted  to  it,  unless  either 
House,  by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  authorized  membership  of  that  House 
passes  a  resolution  stating  that  that  House 
does  not  favor  the  reorganization  plan. 

And  the  law  further  provides  that  such 
plan  or  plans  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  any  time  before 
April  1,  1953,  which  will  be  after  the  83rd 
Congress  has  convened.  In  other  words, 
such  plans  might  be  submitted  any  time 
during  the  81st  Session,  the  82nd  Session 
and  up  until  April  1st  of  the  83rd  Session. 
The  important  thing  about  this  negative 
approach  on  legislation  is  the  fact  that  if 
favorably  reported  to  the  Congress,  it  can 
only  be  defeated  by  a  majority  of  the  au- 
thorized membership.  In  other  words,  it 
requires  218  votes  in  the  House,  or  49  votes 
in  the  Senate  against  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation plan.  This  is  quite  different  from  the 
positive  approach  on  legislation  where  bills 
are  approved  by  a  positive  or  (yea)  vote  of 
the  membership  present. 

While  actual  bills  have  been  presented  to 
create  the  Veterans  Insurance  Corporation, 
S  2019,  H.  R.  5288,  and  the  United  Medical 
Administration,  S.  2008,  H.  R.  5182,  and  the 
bills  to  revise  the  personnel  policy  govern- 
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ing  Civil  Service,  S.  2111,  H.  R.  5181,  it  is 
believed  that  the  recommendation  to  trans- 
fer the  loan  guaranty  program  from  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  hospital 
construction  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Interior  Department  can  be 
acomplished  under  Public  Law  109  by  the 
submission  of  a  reorganization  plan.  To 
date  no  bills  have  been  introduced  to  carry 
out  these  recommendations. 

NOTE:  The  American  Legion  should  op- 
pose the  following  measures  on  the  basis  of 
Resolution  No.  315  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention, 1949:  "Requires  that  The  American 
Legion  urge  Congress  to  reject  that  portion 
of  th?  report  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
which  pertains  to  activities  of  the  VA,  and 
requires  that  the  organization  continue  to 
oppose  the  centralization  of  all  federal  hos- 
pitalization and  the  removal  of  the  insur- 
ance program  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
VA." 

Veterans'  Insurance  Corporation 
S.  2019,  H.  R.  5171 

To  create  a  Veterans'  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  perform  the  functions  now  vested 
in  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
with  respect  to  Government  Life  Insurance 
and  National  Service  Life  Insurance. 
Analysis 

Bill  designed  to  create  a  Government  cor- 
poration to  be  managed  by  the  President 
of  the  corporation  with  the  advice  of  a  part 
time  Board  of  Directors.  Its  powers  to  be 
broad,  so  as  to  effect  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  designed  to 
proximate  private  insurance  companies 
operation.  Aside  from  providing  for  usual 
corporate  powers,  the  bill  proposes  the  civil 
service  laws  will  not  apply  to  corporation, 
and  for  corporation  to  have  exclusive  de- 
termination of  the  necessity  for  and  the 
character  and  amount  of  its  expenditures. 

United  Medical  Administration 
S.  2008,  H.  R.  5182 

A  Bill  to  Consolidate  Certain  Hospital, 
Medical  and  Public  Health  Functions  of  the 
Government  in  a  United  Medical  Adminis- 
tration. 

Section  2  of  this  Bill  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  agency  known  as  the 
United  Medical  Administration  with  an  Ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  who 
shall  perform  his  functions  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  President.  He  is 
to  have  three  Assistant  Administrators  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  who  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Administrator 
shall  direct.  The  Bill  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  establish  special  advisory 
and  other  committees  and  groups  of  the 
medical  and  allied  professions  to  advise  him 
or  such  other  officers  of  the  United  Medical 
Administration  as  he  may  designate.  The 
number,  terms  of  service,  compensation 
and  allowances  to  members  of  such  advisory 
committees  and  groups  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator. 

Section  3  deals  with  an  advisory  board 
consisting  of  the  Surgeons  General  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  the  Air  Surgeon  or  their 
designated  representative.  The  Bill  proposes 
that  the  Administrator  shall  meet  with  the 
Advisory  Board  at  least  once  in  each  calen- 
dar month  and  consult  with  such  Board 
with  regard  to  policies  and  proposed  poli- 
cies of  the  United  Medical  Administration. 

Comment:  Objection  to  H.  R.  5182  is  that 
it  takes  from  the  VA  all  of  their  hospitals 
and  outpatient  services  and  all  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  VA  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  in  relation  to  them.  The 
only  voice  the  VA  would  have  is  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  3,  i.e.,  an  advisory  voice, 
when  called  upon  to  "consult"  on  policy 
matters  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
United  Medical  Administration.  Further, 
all  of  the  functions  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  all  of  the  functions  of 


the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  abolished.  This  means  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  with  the  United  Medical  Adminis- 
tration taking  over  all  of  its  functions. 
This  will  scrap  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  medical  services  in  this  Nation. 
No  provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  career  commissioned  employees  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  as  is  provided 
for  commissioned  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

As  regards  the  military  hospitals  in  the 
continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska, 
there  would  be  only  one  general  hospital 
retained  for  each  of  the  three  major  armed 
forces  with  the  elimination  of  all  other 
general  hospitals  of  the  Army  and  all  sta- 
tion hospitals  which  are  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  United  Medical  Administration,  and  no 
one  knows  what  disposition  will  be  made 
of  them. 


1  NO  PROOF  OF  ECONOMY 

IN  VETERAN  PROPOSALS  jj 

>  "There  are  no  criteria  which  can  !| 
?  enable  the  commentator  to  say  that  jj 
t  the  administrative  structure  pro-  |J 
t   posed  by  the  Hoover  Commission  ;> 

2  will  or  will  not  be  a  measurable  im-  i I 
J  provement  over  the  present  one.  The  '<', 
»   best  one  can  say  is  that  there  seems 

|   no  valid  reason  why  the  experiment  jj 

X   should  not  be  made.  Certainly  the  ;> 

1   creation  of  the  United  Hospital  Ad-  ;! 

|   ministration  and  of  a  single  Water  <  I 

>  Development  and  Use  Service  might  !| 
?   bring  some  economies  in  planning  || 

!and    operating   these    activities."  —  jj 

John  D.  Millett  of  Columbia  Vniver-  j  > 

sity,  member  of  the  Task  Force  on  ![ 

the  Office  of  the  President,  Hoover  !j 

Commission,  as  reported  in  Ameri-  jj 

can  Political  Science  Review,  jj 
,   October,  1949,  page  959. 


Apparently  the  hospitals  of  the  proposed 
United  Medical  Administration  will  take 
care  of  all  federal  beneficiaries  entitled  to 
Federal  Government  care  except  those  en- 
tering any  one  of  the  three  general  hospitals 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  We 
agree  with  a  number  of  dissents  by  various 
Commissioners  in  the  Report  to  the  end 
that  in  the  interest  of  national  defense,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  adequately  train 
hospital  corpsmen  and  various  technicians 
if  they  are  to  serve  the  major  part  of  their 
time  in  a  civilian  hospital  set-up  such  as 
proposed  by  the  United  Medical  Adminis- 
tration. Further,  the  question  of  adequate 
control  of  these  military  personnel  if  such 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  are 
to  be  assigned  to  the  United  Medical  Ad- 
ministration would  be  a  difficult  matter,  as 
well  as  the  question  of  the  keeping  of  ade- 
quate records,  pay  assignments,  etc. 

Va  Loan  Guaranty  Program 

No  pending  legislation  upon  this  subject. 
The  Hoover  Commission,  however,  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Program  except  for  certification  of  eligibil- 
ity be  transferred  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

Hospital  Construction 

No  pending  legislation.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission has  recommended  a  transfer  of  the 
hospital  construction  program  to  a  proposed 
Building  Construction  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  This  service  would 
be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  plans, 


awarding  of  contracts,  and  supervision  of 
major  construction  projects  including  VA 
hospitals. 

Compensation  and  Pensions 

No  pending  legislation  upon  this  subject. 
The  Hoover  Commission  has  recommended 
that  records  of  pension  payments  and  com- 
pensation for  individual  veterans  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  VA  to  the  proposed  Veter- 
ans' Benefit  Service. 

Non  Service-Connected  Hospitalization 

NOTE:  Resolution  No.  171  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention,  1949,  reaffirms  The  Amer- 
ican Legion's  quarter-century  position  that 
adequate  hospital  beds  be  made  available 
so  that  no  veteran,  whether  or  not  service- 
connected,  shall  be  denied  needed  medical 
care. 

While  the  Hoover  Commission  has  recom- 
mended "Congress  should  define  the  bene- 
ficiaries entitled  to  medical  care  from  the 
Government  and  prescribe  how  this  care 
should  be  given,"  no  legislation  has  been 
introduced  upon  this  subject  during  the 
Eighty -first  Congress.  Such  legislation  may 
be  introduced  during  this  session,  aimed  to 
terminate  those  veterans  with  non  service- 
connected  disabilities  from  receiving  care 
in  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  beds. 

Veterans'  Preference 
S.  2111,  H.  R.  5181 

NOTE:  NEC  Resolution  No.  34,  May,  1949, 
opposes  Hoover  Recommendation  weaken- 
ing Veterans'  Preference. 

To  revise  the  personnel  policy  governing 
the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,  to 
revise  the  pay  and  pay  administration  pol- 
icy in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 
Analysis 

The  provisions  of  the  first  four  (4)  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  entitled:  "Extension  of 
Civil  Service"  completely  and  thoroughly 
decentralizes  most  of  the  present  authority 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  places 
that  authority  in  the  Department  and 
Agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government. 

Sections  4-7,  inclusive,  amend  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service  Act  which  relate 
to  the  organization  of  the  Commission  it- 
self. The  President  is  given  authority  to 
designate  one  of  the  Commissioners  as 
Chairman,  who,  upon  being  appointed,  be- 
comes head  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Sections  8,  9,  10  and  11,  deal  with  amend- 
ments relating  to  Appeal  privileges;  abol- 
ishment of  efficiency  and  other  perform- 
ance records;  appointments;  and  establish- 
ment of  training  program. 

Section  12  destroys  the  present  concept 
of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended.  This  section  requires  all  appli- 
cants to  meet  minimum  qualification  re- 
quirements for  a  position;  this  before  pref- 
erence rights  are  effective.  For  non-profes- 
sional positions  disabled  veterans  names  are 
maintained  on  a  "special  register"  and  have 
preference  over  all  others  irrespective  of 
categories.  For  professional  positions  the 
names  of  all  qualified  applicants  are  placed 
on  a  "regular  register"  in  the  qualification 
categories  determined  by  their  examination. 
Disabled  veterans  having  first  preference 
within  the  category  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Non-disabled  veterans  have  pref- 
erence over  all  except  disabled  veterans 
within  the  qualification  category  they  are 
placed  for  both  professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional positions. 

Provisions  of  Section  12  dealing  with  re- 
duction in  force  changes  veterans  retention 
rights  almost  completely.  All  employees  will 
be  classified  into  appropriate  categories,  by 
the  Agency  concerned,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission prescribes;  having  been  classified, 
employees  will  be  released  by  categories  — 
those  in  lowest  category  being  released  first. 
Within  categories  disabled  veterans  being 
the  last  to  go.  All  other  employees,  includ- 
ing veterans^-within  any  category,  having 
preference  in  that  category  according  to 
length  of  service.  Veterans,  for  purpose  of 
computing  length  of  service,  will  receive 
credit  for  service  in  armed  forces  equal  to 
double  the  period  served. 
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BONUS  HOPES  KILLED  IN  THREE  STATES: 

WW2  vets  in  Maryland.  Virginia  and  Kentucky  will 
not  get  a  State  bonus  this  year  or  next .... 
Legislatures  in  the  three  States  put  a  quietus 
on  all  such  hopes  at  their  recent  sessions.... 
In  Maryland,  two  bills  were  passed --one  by  the 
House  and  one  by  the  Senate --but  the  General 
Assembly  adjourned  before  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  a  single  measure ... .The  Virginia  bonus 
bill  was  killed  in  Committee  and  was  not  brought 
to  the  floor  of  either  House  for  action.... 
Failure  to  agree  on  provisions  of  the  bill  brought 
defeat  to  the  bonus  in  Kentucky  when  the  General 
Assembly  adjourned. .. .The  Kentucky  bill  provided 
for  submission  to  the  voters  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  empower  the  1952  General  Assembly  to 
pay  each  WW1  and  WW2  vet  a  bonus  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $600  from  new  and  increased  taxes.... The 
stumbling  block  was  failure  of  the  two  Houses 
to  agree  on  the  taxes. 

HOUSE  BILL  TO  BOOST  POSTAL  VETS: 

The  House,  by  vote  of  176  to  18j.  passed  H.  R.  87 
which  would  give  WW2  vets  in  postal  service  credit 
toward  automatic  promotion  for  time  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces.... A  similar  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  during  the  first  session  of  81st 
Congress. .. .Measure  now  goes  to  a  joint  conference 
to  iron  out  differences. .. .Some  94,500  WW2  vets 
who  have  entered  the  postal  service  since  discharge 
will  benefit  with  pay  boosts  up  to  $400  if  the 
conferees  come  to  an  agreement  on  disputed 
points....  Gimmick  is  that  under  terms  of  bill 
some  180,000  other  veterans  in  postal  service  would 
not  receive  the  pay  hikes ...  .However ,  some  who 
were  in  postal  work  before  entering  the  Armed 
Services  have  already  received  credit  for  time 
spent  in  uniform. 

HIGHLIGHTS  IN  UNIFORM  CRIME  REPORTS: 

In  releasing  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1949, 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  pointed  out  some 
significant  trends. .. .1,763,290  major  crimes  were 
committed  in  the  United  States  in  1949.... A 
major  crime  every  18  seconds. ...In  an  average  day, 
1,100  places  were  burglarized;  203  persons  were 
feloniously  killed  or  assaulted;  there  were  102 
robberies;  2,000  other  thefts  and  440  cars 
stolen. .. .Crime  in  1949  was  4.5  percent  above 
1948.... In  rural  areas  there  was  an  increase  of 
8.5  percent  and  a  4.2  increase  in  urban  com- 
munities ...  .Declines  were  noted  in  murders, 
negligent  manslaughters  and  auto  thefts  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.... FBI  examined  792,029 
fingerprint  arrest  records,  exceeding  1948  by 
4.3  percent ... .The  predominant  age  among  persons 
arrested  was  21.... Youth  played  a  predominant 
part  in  crimes  against  property,  27.4  percent  of 
arrests  in  this  class  were  less  than  21 ... .Reports 
from  larger  cities  showed  that  93  percent  of  the 
stolen  automobiles  were  recovered  by  police. 
Recovery  of  other  types  of  property  was:  currency, 
15.6  percent;  jewelry,  18.7;  furs,  13.3;  clothing, 
19.7,  and  miscellaneous  property,  32.3  percent. 

LEGION  PLEADS  FOR  CIVIL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM: 

Only  by  adoption  of  a  strong  civil  defense  program 
--including  "shock-proofing"  of  American  youth -- 
can  the  United  States  withstand  the  initial  impact 
of  a  technicological  war,  Legion  spokesmen  told 
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the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  a  public  hearing  on  March  20.... Headed 
by  Erie  Cocke,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Legion's 
National  Security  Commission,  and  Miles  D.  Kennedy, 
National  Legislative  Director,  the  five-man 
Legion  team  urged  that  the  Congress  write  a  strong 
civil  defense  program  into  law....Niel  R.  Allen, 
Grant's  Pass,  Oregon,  Chairman  of  the  Legion's 
National  Civil  Defense  Committee,  declared  that 
the  Government's  efforts  to  prepare  defense  against 
possible  assault  by  atomic  or  disease  warfare  had 
been  ineffectual,  weak  and  uncoordinate. 

As  a  major  element  in  defense,  both  civil  and 
military,  Granville  S.  Ridley,  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the  Legion's  National 
Security  Training  Committee,  reiterated  the  im- 
perative need  for  the  adoption  of  the  national 
security  training  program  for  the  youth  of  our 
country .... "The  shock  troops  of  the  next  World  War 
will  be  the  civilian  populations  of  America's 
principal  population  and  industrial  centers,"  said 
Chairman  Ridley .... "The  time  has  come  to  abandon 
bluffing  and  make-believe  --  to  quit  improvising 
expedients  for  every  emergency.  Now  is  the  time  to 
adopt  a  permanent  plan  of  training  to  provide  real 
permanent  strength,  the  strength  of  a  trained 
citizenry .Father  Paul  C.  Potter,  Colorado, 
WW2  Chaplain,  who  is  consulting  psychologist  to  the 
National  Security  Training  Commission,  declared 
that  "any  modern  system  of  national  defense  which 
does  not  give  specific  attention  to  the  panic- 
proofing  of  personnel,  civilian  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, is  as  useless  as  a  gun  with  a  cardboard 
barrel .Russia,  he  said,  "knows  the  weakest 
point  of  the  world's  strongest  nation  is  its 
susceptibility  to  panic." 

SUPPORT  FOR  MUNDT-NIX0N  BILL  CALLED  FOR: 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  reported  the 
Mundt -Ferguson- Johnson  bill  (S.  2311)  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  action ... .This  is  the  bill 
offered  to  control  the  activities  of  communists 
and  other  subversives  which  carries  the  endorse- 
ment and  approval  of  the  Legion  by  action  of  the 
Philadelphia  National  Convention. . . .James  F. 
Green,  Chairman  of  the  Legion's  National  Ameri- 
canism Committee,  testified  for  the  Legion  in 
support  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  again  on  March  23rd 
he  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  speaking  for  the  Legion  in 
support  of  H.R.  3342  and  H.R.  7595  (the  Nixon  bills) 
which  are  counterpart  legislation  to  S.  2311. 

These  bills  provide:  To  make  unlawful  a  con- 
spiracy or  to  perform  any  act  which  would  substan- 
tially contribute  to  the  establishment  within 
the  U.S.  of  totalitarian  dictatorship  under  foreign 
control ... .To  require  the  communist  movement  to 
operate  in  the  open,  rather  than  underground.... 
To  sever  the  threads  which  bind  the  international 
communist  conspiracy  by  restricting  international 
travel  of  members  of  the  American  section  of  the 
world  movement ... .To  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
Government  by  denying  Government  employment  to 
members  of  the  American  section  of  the  world 
communist  movement ... .Require  registration  with 
the  Attorney  General  of  communist  political  and 
front  organizations  to  include  name  and  address  of 
the  organization;  names  and  addresses  and  duties 
of  its  officers;  and  an  accounting  of  funds  obtained, 
their  source  and  expenditures. 
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This  is  an  anti-subversive  measure  with  teeth 
in  it     the  Legion  has  been  working  for  years  for 
just  such  a  law.  National  Legislative  Director 
Miles  D.  Kennedy  says  that  the  legislation  has  now 
progressed  to  the  stage  where  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  our  hopes  will  be  realized. .. .But 
support  from  members  is  needed,  and  needed  badly.  .  . . 
He  calls  upon  Legionnaires  and  their  friends  to 
write  or  tell  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
that  they  and  the  Legion  want  this  legislation 
favorably  acted  upon. 

RETREADS  AND  THE  NSLI  DIVIDEND: 

Retreads  in  WWg  who,  on  advice  of  their  insurance 
officers,  reinstated  WW1  insurance  (USGLI)  instead 
of  taking  out  new  WW2  insurance  (NSLI)  missed 
out  on  the  special  NSLI  dividend. .. .Many  now 
ask  what  was  good  about  the  advice  they  received; 
if  there  is  not  an   excess  to  be  distributed  as  a 
special  dividend  in  USGLI  (since  they  paid  premiums 
equally,  age  for  age,  with  the  NSLI  group),  and 
if  they  are  not  entitled  to  an  adjustment  since 
they  chose  USGLI  on  advice  that  turned  out 
poorly. .. .Straight,  but  scarcely  profitable, 
answers  are:  (a)  The  advice  to  reinstate  USGLI 
was  the  best  that  could  be  given  with  any  certainty 
at  the  time,  but  has  turned  out  poorly  in  hind- 
sight. . . . (b)  There  is  no  excess  in  USGLI  sufficient 
to  justify  a  special  dividend. ... (c)  There  is 
never  an  entitlement  to  a  special  dividend  (one 
not  in  the  contract)  in  any  policy.... 

But,  holders  of  USGLI  policies  shared  in  a  special 
USGLI  dividend  of  $40,000,000  declared  August  29, 
1949.  . .  .This  was  paid  to  all  veterans  whose  policies 
were  in  effect  on  December  31,  1948.  .  .  .Not  as  juicy 
as  the  NSLI  dividend,  but  still  a  very  fair  return 
of  the  surplus. .  .  .And,  USGLI  policy  holders  must 
remember  that  their  contracts  are  more  favorable 
than  NSLI  -  USGLI  policies  not  only  afford  protec- 
tion of  beneficiaries  in  case  of  death,  but  protect 
the  holder  in  case  of  permanent  disability.. . 
NSLI  policies  do  not  have  the  permanent  disability 
feature . 

Only  the  patent,  huge  overcharge  of  the  entire 
NSLI  group  made  the  special  dividend  mandatory, 
and  such  an  overcharge  does  not  exist  in  USGLI .... 
Facts  behind  the  above  answers  are  as  complex  as 
insurance  usually  is  in  all  its  aspects,  but  appear 
entirely  valid. .. .Basic  fact  is  that  the  excess 
does  not  exist  in  USGLI . . . .Some  reasons  for  its 
absence  may  be  put  forth  with  assurance.  They 
include:  (a)  By  charging  NSLI  same  premiums  as 
USGLI  the  NSLI  group  was  overcharged  from  the 
start.  Their  normal  life  expectancy  was  greater 
that  that  of  the  earlier  generation.  Rate  was  set 
the  same  as  protection  of  Government  if  such 
disasters  as  WW1  influenza  epidemic  should  occur 
in  WW2  and  shortly  after.  .  .  .  (b)  Many  more  NSLI  than 
USGLI  death  claims  during  WW2  were  due  to  war 
hazard,  hence  paid  from  U.  S.  Treasury. .. .Then, 
most  USGLI  policyholders  were  civilians. ... (c)  By 
same  token,  entire  NSLI  group  was  hand-picked  for 
good  health,  while  as  a  group  USGLI  holders  had  not 
been  screened  for  health  (fitness  for  service) 
in  more  than  20  years. 

Thus,  difference  in  death  rate  was  even  greater 
than  normal  between  the  two  groups  during  early 
'40s ... .While  these  things  were  known  when  the 
advice  to  reinstate  USGLI  was  passed  out  to  WW1 
vets  re-upping  for  WW2  there  is  no  record  that 
anybody  based  a  prediction  of  a  special  NSLI  divi- 
dend on  them. .. .There  was  at  that  time  the  likeli- 
hood that  unforeseen  factors  might  mow  down  NSLI 
group,  then  scattering  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  for  a  war  of  unknown  duration. 

BERLIN'S  KIDS  GET  AMERICA'S  TOYS: 

First  general  distribution  of  the  "Tide  of  Toys" 
came  in  mid-March  when  an  American  "toy  lift" 


gladdened  150,000  children  in  Berlin. .. .The 
German  capital's  share  of  the  toys  given  by  the 
children  of  America  through  the  Legion  to  the 
children  of  Europe  ran  to  about  25  tons. .. .Formal 
presentation  was  made  by  Father  Edward  J.  Carney, 
O.S.A.,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  the  Legion's 
National  Chaplain,  at  a  token  assembly  of  300 
little  orphans .... "God  bless  you,"  said  Chaplain 
Carney,  "American  children  want  only  to  be  your 
friends ."... .Actually,  the  first  presentation  of 
toys  was  made  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  on  arrival  of 
the  S.S.  American  Defender,  the  toy-laden  ship, 
when  20  Dutch  orphans  were  given  toys  contributed 
through  Albert  R.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  Post,  Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania. . . .Distribution  to  the  several  coun- 
tries in  Europe  was  made  through  CARE....  Chaplain 
Carney,  Past  National  Vice  Commander  Walter  E. 
Alessandroni,  Philadelphia,  TOT  Director;  Herman 
Luhrs,  Birmingham,  Michigan,  Chairman,  National 
Public  Relations  Commission,  and  George  Kelly, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Public  Relations,  toured  Europe 
to  assist  in  making  the  initial  distributions.... 
Irving  Geist,  New  York  City,  National  Chairman  of 
the  Legion's  TOT  campaign,  has  been  awarded  the 
Knights  of  Malta  Grand  Cross  with  Crown,  first 
class,  for  his  outstanding  work  and  successful 
direction  of  the  Tide  of  Toys  collection ... .Formal 
award  of  the  decoration  will  be  made  at  a  reception 
in  honor  of  Chairman  Geist  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  Rome,  Italy,  on  April  11. 

"ECONOMY"  SLASHES  7,800  VA  JOBS: 

A  reduction  in  personnel  of  7.800  has  been  or- 
dered by  VA  to  be  effected  during  March  and  April . .  . 
It  is  explained  that  the  "economy"  firings  are 
designed  to  make  the  VA  operating  cost  conform 
with  the  reduced  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1951,  which  goes  into  effect  July  1. . . .Also  to  off- 
set in  part  a  shortage  in  salary  funds  for  the 
balance  of  the  1950  fiscal  year. . . .The  layoffs  will 
be  nationwide  in  scope  and  will  include  all 
activities  of  the  VA. .. .Biggest  cuts  are  being 
made  in  the  non-professional  staffs  of  veterans' 
hospitals  and  other  medical  services. .. .It  is 
further  explained  that  the  cuts  (made  under  Civil 
Service  regulations  and  including  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  disabled  veterans  of  both  World 
Wars)  will  not  affect  the  new  VA  hospital  construc- 
tion program  or  plans  for  staffing  these  hospitals. 

HOUSE  NAMING  A  MILLION  SUBVERSIVES: 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  is 
compiling  a  global  "subversive  blacklist"  of  more 
than  a  million  names,  according  to  Chairman  John 
S.  Wood,  Georgia. . . .The  list  will  include  nazis 
as  well  as  communists  and  will  be  based  partly 
on  wartime  records. .. .The  announcement  was  made 
when  the  Committee  asked  for  $150,000  to  continue 
the  work,  which  was  granted  by  a  vote  of  346  to 
12.... A  separate  "bible  of  subversive  activities 
in  the  United  States"  is  being  brought  together, 
which  will  include  about  250,000  names  and  several 
thousand  organizations ... .The  Committee  is  cur- 
rently probing  communism  in  Hawaii,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  commie  espionage,  and  several  fascist 
organizations. 

LOYALTY  0USTINGS  UPHELD  BY  COURT: 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Government 's  loyalty 
program  was  sustained  on  March  22  when  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Washington  held  that  employees 
could  be  discharged  for  alleged  disloyalty. . . . 
The  Court,  however,  found  that  the  Government 
could  not  bar  an  employee  dismissed  on  loyalty 
grounds  from  all  Federal  service  for  three  years. . . 
In  another  decision  on  the  same  day  the  Appeals 
Court  ruled  that  the  Attorney  General's  course  in 
listing  organizations  as  "subversive"  was  not 
subject  to  judicial  review . 
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What  You  Haven't  Been  Told  About  China 

( Continued  from  page  11 ) 


has  been  prepared  before  the  accused  has 
even  been  told  what  the  charge  against 
him  is. 

The  Village  Representative  then  stands 
up,  calls  out  the  name  of  the  victim,  and 
waits  for  the  Director  to  read  the  long 
recital  of  all  the  misdeeds  of  which  the 
man  is  accused. 

The  conclusion  is  always  a  statement 
that  this  wrongdoer  must  be  punished, 
followed  by  the  decision  as  to  whether  he 
is  to  be  shot  or  beaten  to  death.  Shootings 
are  few,  because  the  reds  are  told  to  save 
their  bullets  for  fighting,  and  also  because 
they  know  the  Chinese  now  say:  "A  man 
is  lucky  if  he  is  shot  to  death." 

The  sentence  usually  runs:  "This  guilty 
man  is  condemned  to  be  beaten  to  death. 
Any  objection?"  Nobody  dares  to  speak. 
The  Village  Representative  then  an- 
nounces: "Everybody  is  in  agreement." 

The  real  reasons  why  the  victims  are 
selected  include  being  a  little  more  pros- 
perous and  successful  than  others,  know- 
ing how  to  read  and  write,  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  China,  or 
knowing  about  the  outside  world,  being 
too  popular  with  the  villagers,  or  having 
their  confidence.  Such  men,  it  is  feared, 
might  be  able  to  influence  the  minds  of 
the  villagers  against  the  reds. 

The  trumped-up  charges  against  the 
condemned  men  are  fantastic,  and  are  ap- 
parently not  even  intended  to  be  taken 
seriously.  A  typical  accusation  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "Fifty  years  ago  such  and  such  a 
family  was  the  tenant  of  your  father  (or 
grandfather  or  great-grandfather).  For 
the  New  Year  festival,  this  family  gave 
your  ancestor  a  gift  of  a  couple  of  chick- 
ens, or  a  dozen  eggs.  Now  let  us  reckon 
up  and  see  how  much  wealth  the  family 
of  the  tenant  have  lost  by  this  transac- 
tion." 

The  Director  fixes  a  value  for  the  gift, 
takes  the  highest  known  rate  of  interest, 
compounds  it,  and  then  states:  "By  now  I 
find  you  have  cheated  this  family  of  such 
and  such  a  sum."  Care  is  taken  to  arrive 
at  a  figure  far  greater  than  all  that  the 
man  and  his  family  possess. 

Then  comes  the  judgment:  "You  must 
give  up  all  your  family  lands,  all  your 
money,  everything  you  own,  to  repay  part 
of  this  debt.  As  a  punishment  you  will 
be  beaten  to  death." 

Then  sentence  is  carried  out  immedi- 
ately, and  the  whole  family  is  forced  to 
be  present,  but  forbidden  to  weep  or 
make  any  sound.  Afterwards  the  man's 
wife  and  children  are  turned  out  to  beg. 

It  is  a  universal  custom  for  the  Chinese 
to  exchange  gifts  at  the  New  Year.  If  a 
tenant  gave  a  farmer  a  gift,  he  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  give  the  tenant,  in 
return,  something  like  a  box  of  tea,  or  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth,  or  a  dish  of  sweet 
cakes.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  not  men- 
tioned. 

Both  logic  and  justice  are  completely 
outside  the  range  of  these  People's  Courts. 

In  one  village  in  Honan  a  young  man 
who  was  extremely  popular  with  every- 
one was  sentenced  for  some  imaginary 
"crime."  But,  because  the  people  mur- 
mured angrily  at  the  decision,  the  court 


decided  to  hang  him  up  by  the  thumbs 
overnight,  as  a  lesson  that  the  judgment 
of  the  communists  must  not  be  ques- 
tioned. Execution  was  to  be  deferred 
until  the  next  day. 

Somehow,  during  the  night,  the  young 
man  managed  to  loosen  the  bonds  and 
climb  down.  At  the  risk  of  their  lives  the 
villagers  hid  him  and  helped  him  to  es- 
cape. When  the  communists  found  that 
the  young  man  had  got  away,  they 
avenged  themselves  by  having  his  mother 
and  sister  beaten  to  death. 

In  one  village  in  Northern  Kiangsu  two 
old  women  grumbled  to  each  other  as 
they  walked  together:  "Why  must  such 
things  happen?"  Both  were  seized  by  sol- 
diers, and  ordered  to  be  beaten  to  death 
in  front  of  the  whole  village  "as  an  ex- 
ample." While  the  execution  was  being 
carried  out,  the  communists  cried:  "You 
are  beating  these  women  too  hard.  You 
must  be  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  want 
them  to  have  a  quick  death.  Work  more 
slowly,  or  you  will  be  the  next  ones  to  be 
liquidated." 

In  spite  of  all  this  terrorism,  there  have 
been  many  rural  uprisings.  Whole  vil- 
lages, and  the  populations  of  whole  areas, 
have  been  wiped  out.  The  red  leaders 
publicly  state  that  it  does  not  matter  how 
many  millions  are  killed  as  long  as  all 
resistance  is  stamped  out. 

Much  has  been  made  in  certain  quar- 
ters of  the  fact  that  the  Nationalist  soldiers 


had  to  take  food  from  the  farmers,  where- 
as the  red  armies  do  not  take  anything. 
The  truth  is  that  they  do  not  need  to,  be- 
cause food  is  requisitioned  from  the 
farmers  by  the  aforementioned  "politi- 
cals." So  much  is  taken  from  them  that 
many  young  men  in  the  villages  joined 
the  Red  Army  as  the  only  alternative  to 
starvation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  in  the 
rural  areas,  feeling  that  everything  will 
eventually  be  taken  away  from  them,  eat 
up  whatever  they  have  —  killing  their 
pigs,  chickens,  and  even  their  buffalo. 
This  is  bound  to  result  in  widespread 
famine  in  the  near  future. 

The  communists  claim  that  they  have 
divided  up  the  land  more  equally.  Actu- 
ally they  have  taken  land  away  from 
some  farmers,  and  given  it  to  others,  fre- 
quently less  competent  people.  Far  from 
bringing  about  any  "agrarian  reform"  the 
results  are  already  disastrous. 

The  farmers  now  figure  out  that  the 
best  they  can  hope  for  this  year  is  50 
percent  of  the  usual  crop.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this,  including  the  re- 
distribution of  land,  the  lack  of  buffa- 
lo, and  the  fact  that  too  many  women 
are  left  without  husbands  or  grown  sons. 
This  last  is  due  to  the  fact  that  vast  num- 
bers of  men  have  been  forced  into  the 
Red  Army,  and  also  because  so  many 
villagers,  about  four  to  each  combat  sol- 
dier, have  been  compelled  to  accompany 
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the  red  troops  and  do  their  work  for  them. 

Then  there  is  the  lack  of  fertilizer,  and 
of  food  for  such  animals  as  civilians  still 
retain.  One  of  the  main  necessities  of  the 
farmer  is  a  supply  of  soya  beans.  These 
are  used  as  food  and  as  oil.  The  soya  bean 
cake,  after  the  oil  is  squeezed  out,  pro- 
vides fodder  for  the  cattle  and  pigs,  and 
it  is  essential  as  fertilizer  to  supplement 
the  droppings  of  the  animals.  Now  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  soya  bean  crop  is  be- 
ing sent  away  to  Soviet  Russia,  causing 
incalculable  loss  to  Chinese  agriculture. 

In  addition  every  farmer  now  has  to 
give  one-third  of  his  crop  in  kind  (not 
in  money)  to  the  government,  plus  an- 
other one-third  as  a  "voluntary"  contri- 
bution to  the  Red  Army.  On  top  of  all  this 
they  have  to  provide  food  for  the  soldiers, 
who  are  always  well  fed,  especially  for 
several  days  before  they  leave  for  the 
front,  when  they  are  stuffed  up  like  prize 
turkeys. 

Above  all  there  is  the  psychological 
factor.  Everything  now  belongs  to  the 
government.  Nobody  in  China  has  the 
right  to  buy  or  sell  land.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  long  history  no  man  now 
owns  his  own  piece  of  the  "good  earth." 
There  were  never  any  "robber  barons"  in 
China.  Even  those  few  who  had  holdings 
of  10  or  more  acres  did  not  steal  them, 
or  acquire  them  by  conquest,  but  through 
hard  labor  and  thrift  of  their  ancestors. 
Now  everyone  feels  that  he  has  been 
robbed.  Even  those  who  had  nothing  be- 
fore take  no  pride  in  their  newly-acquir- 
ed little  holding.  They  know  it  is  not 
their  own,  and  can  be  taken  away  at  any 
moment.  Thus  the  farmers  no  longer  have 
the  incentive  to  wrest  all  they  can  from 
the  soil.  Anyway,  they  say,  they  are  too 
tired  to  work  hard  during  the  day  when 
they  have  to  attend  "meetings"  almost 
every  night.  These  "meetings"  are  not 
only  for  "trials"  but  for  political  ha- 
rangues as  well.  Attendance  is  com- 
pulsory. 

Bitterly  resented  by  all  the  farmers  is 
the  ruling  that,  in  order  to  go  from  one 


village  to  another,  they  must  obtain  a 
road  passport  (lu  t'iao),  bearing  their 
name,  where  they  come  from,  and  their 
destination.  Since  these  are  issued  by  the 
village  representative,  who  can  seldom 
read,  villagers  have  in  some  cases  written 
false  names  and  destinations  on  their 
passes  and  thus  managed  to  escape  from 
their  district.  Some  of  our  informants  have 
escaped  from  communist  China  by  this 
device. 

Before  the  communists  began  to  have 
military  successes,  they  promised  the 
farmers  such  improvements  that  some  of 
them,  weary  of  their  sufferings  during 
eighteen  years  of  war  and  its  aftermath, 
were  inclined  to  welcome  the  reds'  arri- 
val. They  now  say:  "These  people  prom- 
ised us  a  better  life,  but  as  soon  as  they 
got  control  they  took  the  masks  off  their 
faces  and  we  saw  that  they  were  devils." 

Now  the  people  in  the  rural  areas  know 
what  communism  means,  and  they  say: 
"All  we  want  is  to  be  left  alone  without 
meetings,  and  without  beatings,  without 
passports  and  without  requisitions.  We 
want  to  live  peaceably  and  look  after  our 
own  little  farms." 

Never  before  has  a  whole  population  so 
quickly  turned  against  a  new  regime.  In 
the  rural  areas  practically  all  of  the  peo- 
ple are  filled  with  hatred  for  the  reds.  In 
one  village  after  another,  men  whisper  to 
their  friends:  "I  live  only  for  the  day 
when  some  internal  or  external  trouble 
will  give  me  a  chance  to  kill  a  couple  of 
them  myself,  with  my  hoe  or  sickle,  or 
even  with  a  big  stone." 

The  people  feel  that  their  whole  life  is 
now  poisoned.  Even  stronger  than  the 
need  for  livelihood  and  security,  ingrain- 
ed in  the  Chinese  mind  for  centuries,  is 
the  importance  of  an  ethical  code,  of  cor- 
rect personal  relationships,  of  respect  for 
their  ancient  civilization.  All  these  the 
reds  are  trying  to  destroy.  They  have 
changed  all  the  textbooks,  and  teach  the 
children  an  entirely  false  version  of  Chi- 
nese history  and  philosophy.  As  to  foreign 
relations,  they  teach  that  America  has 
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always  been  the  enemy  of  China,  that  it 
was  the  United  States  that  presented  the 
infamous  Twenty-one  Demands  to  the 
Chinese  in  1915,  and  that  America  refused 
to  fight  the  Japanese,  so  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia had  to  deliver  them  from  the  Japanese 
invaders. 

The  firmest  foundation  of  Chinese  life 
has  been  the  family,  the  respect  of  chil- 
dren for  their  parents.  Now  the  reds  con- 
stantly preach  that  older  people  do  not 
count,  and  that  it  is  best  for  them  to  die 
or  be  killed  off.  Children  are  being 
trained  from  infancy  to  hate  their  parents, 
and  to  spy  on  them,  as  in  all  totalitarian 
countries. 

Of  course  a  whole  civilization  cannot 
be  wiped  out  in  a  day.  The  Chinese  farm- 
ers are  skeptical  of  propaganda,  and 
many  still  have  influence  over  their  chil- 
dren. They  tell  them:  "Now  we  are  told 
that  the  Americans  are  our  enemies.  A 
few  years  ago  we  were  told  that  America 
was  our  best  friend,  that  we  had  to  risk 
our  lives  to  protect  any  of  their  airmen 
who  fell  down  amongst  us.  How  can  they 
expect  us  to  believe  that  things  change  so 
quickly?"  But  as  a  new  generation  grows 
up,  as  the  older  people  become  more  and 
more  afraid  to  express  their  thoughts,  the 
situation  will  inevitably  deteriorate.  The 
idea  of  freedom  will  fade  away. 

Even  in  the  cities,  and  that  is  where 
the  communists  have  tried  to  make  the 
best  showing,  there  is  no  attempt  to  build 
up  industry  or  improve  standards  of  liv- 
ing. Factories  are  being  dismantled  in 
Shanghai,  as  they  were  in  Manchuria. 
There  is  widespread  unemployment,  and 
the  people  are  told  to  go  back  to  the  land. 
Those  who  follow  this  advice  find  them- 
selves faced  with  starvation. 

The  students  welcomed  the  commu- 
nists with  much  rejoicing,  but  now  most 
of  them  are  completely  disillusioned.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  70  percent  have 
become  anti  -  red.  A  common  saying 
among  the  students  is  that,  as  far  as  ful- 
filling their  grandiose  promises  is  con- 
cerned, the  communists  have  turned  out 
to  be  only  a  "paper  tiger."  "You  put  in 
your  finger  and  make  a  hole,  and  inside 
there  is  nothing  but  air." 

As  regards  the  factory  workers,  they 
are  completely  baffled.  Forbidden  to 
strike,  and  forced  to  work  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  longer  than  before  without 
any  additional  pay,  they  ask  what  benefits 
the  communists  have  brought  them.  "Of 
course  you  cannot  strike,  and  you  must 
be  glad  to  produce  as  much  and  as  cheap- 
ly as  possible,  because  the  factories  now 
belong  to  you"  is  the  stock  answer.  "The 
factories  may  belong  to  us,"  the  men 
grumble,  "but  we  would  prefer  to  have 
enough  food  to  eat." 

The  communist  party  in  China  num- 
bers no  more  than  three  million  (consid- 
erably less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  450  million) .  Few  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  army  are  party  members, 
although  a  red  "political  adviser"  is  al- 
lotted to  each  10  to  15  soldiers.  Perhaps 
as  much  as  four-fifths  of  the  Red  Army 
now  consists  of  Nationalist  soldiers  who 
changed  sides  because  they  had  no  weap- 
ons or  food,  or  because  they  were  handed 
over  wholesale  when  generals  and  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  sold  them  out.  They 
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have  no  reason  to  love  the  communists. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  better  fed  than 
before,  but  they  realize  that  the  reds 
have  no  intention  of  demobilizing  the 
army  even  when  the  whole  country  is  in 
their  hands.  They  know  that  they  are 
expected  to  fight  for  Russia,  and  they  do 
not  want  to  spend  all  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  as  soldiers  under  the  rigid 
commie  discipline.  They  want  to  be  free 
men  again,  to  go  home,  to  marry,  to  have 
a  little  piece  of  land  that  they  can  cul- 
tivate without  interference.  They  would 
change  sides  again  even  more  quickly 
than  before  if  there  were  another  party 
with  efficient  leadership. 

Throughout  the  whole  country  there  is 
a  strong  third  force  of  men  arising  who 
want  to  institute  reforms  and  modernize 
the  country,  but  who  also  want  China  to 
be  a  land  where  men  can  live  in  peace 
and  dignity.  This  third  party  includes  all 
the  better  elements  among  the  National- 
ists, but  is  chiefly  made  up  of  men  who 
have  not  been  associated  with  any  polit- 
ical group.  Many  of  them  were  highly 


critical  of  the  former  government,  but 
are  now  even  more  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  communists.  They  say  they  looked 
for  something  better,  not  for  something 
far  worse. 

These  people  are  all  looking  for  effi- 
cient leadership,  for  moral  as  well  as  for 
material  support.  But  without  arms  or 
some  free  centers  of  resistance  they  are 
helpless.  It  is  not  even  possible  to  carry 
on  guerrilla  warfare  as  it  was  during  the 
Japanese  occupation.  The  communists 
with  their  highly  disciplined  organization 
have  infiltrated  every  part  of  the  country. 
Unlike  the  Japanese,  who  concentrated 
on  the  large  centers  and  the  areas  bor- 
dering the  railroads,  the  reds  have  a 
vise-like  grip  on  even  the  smallest  and 
remotest  village. 

The  Chinese  all  realize  that  they  have 
been  betrayed  by  the  communists  with 
their  high-sounding  slogans.  They  see 
that  the  reds  are  able  to  destroy  and  tear 
down  and  exterminate,  but  unable  to 
build  up  the  economy.  The  people  now 
know  that  their  leaders  take  their  orders 


from  Moscow,  and  that  they  would  be 
thrown  out  and  replaced  by  other  pup- 
pets if  they  did  not  do  exactly  what  they 
are  told. 

China,  to  the  communist  leaders,  is  not 
a  land  of  human  beings  with  souls  and 
hearts  and  aspirations  towards  a  better 
life,  but  simply  a  prize  pawn.  The  destiny 
of  China,  as  they  see  it,  is  merely  to  pro- 
vide a  vast  reservoir  of  soldiers,  and  of 
slave-laborers  to  be  used,  together  with 
all  China's  vast  wealth  of  raw  materials 
—  coal,  iron,  tungsten,  etc.  —  to  enlarge 
and  strengthen  the  war  potential  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  attack  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

If  we  recognize  red  China,  and  to  the 
Chinese,  recognition  signifies  approval, 
we  shall  deal  a  body  blow  at  the  tens  of 
millions  who  comprise  this  third  force, 
and  who  are  yearning  to  throw  off  the 
red  yoke  and  stand  up  again  as  free  men. 
The  Chinese  will  then  feel  that  they  have 
no  longer  a  friend  or  a  hope  in  the  world. 
And  a  whole  continent  will  be  delivered 
over  to  darkness.  the  end 


Murder  At  Circle  Lake 


boulder.  If  I  could  get  behind  that  I 
might  have  a  chance.  Running  through 
these  rocks  in  rubber-cleated  golf  shoes 
I  always  wear  for  fishing  I  could  maneu- 
ver faster  than  Clyde  with  his  high  heeled 
riding  boots. 

But  Clyde  is  a  good  enough  shot  to 
pick  me  off  half  a  dozen  times  before  I 
get  to  that  rock.  He  can  shoot  from  the 
hip  like  most  men  from  prone  position.  I 
remember  the  hours  he  practiced  imitat- 
ing western  bad  men  on  his  father's 
ranch. 

There  must  be  a  way  to  distract  that 
rifle,  to  tie  it  up.  Tie  it  up.  The  thought 
burns  through  my  mind  and  I  glance  at 
the  fishing  rod  in  my  hand.  A  spinning 
rod  and  reel.  Four  large  split  shot  weights 
on  the  leader  about  a  yard  above  the 
hook. 

Clyde  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  spent 
hours  practicing.  I  remember  the  time  I 
spent  with  a  sand  sack,  learning  to  cast 
as  accurately  with  this  thing  as  Clyde 
Devlin  can  shoot.  Slowly  I  let  my  fore- 
finger enmesh  the  line  and  open  the 
pickup  arm  with  my  thumb.  Now  just  a 
little  motion  of  the  wrist,  a  tiny  motion 
of  the  wrist,  might  save  my  life.  Talk, 
Hawkins!  Talk.  Keep  him  occupied. 

"Maybe  we  can  make  a  deal,  Clyde." 

"What  do  you  mean,  a  deal?  What  kind 
of  a  deal  could  you  make  with  me?" 

"You  take  this  body  and  dispose  of  it 
any  way  you  want.  I'll  finish  my  day's 
fishing  and  keep  my  mouth  shut." 

The  grin  changes  to  a  short,  sharp 
laugh.  "Do  you  think  I'm  simple,  Harry? 
You'd  keep  your  mouth  shut  just  long 
enough  to  . .  ." 

My  wrist  whips  back  and  line  flows 
noiselessly  from  my  reel.  Devlin's  hands 
tighten  on  the  rifle  and  it  whips  around 
as  I  set  the  pickup  arm,  but  he's  too  late. 
The  line  is  settled  across  the  barrel  and 
the  weights  are  spinning  furiously,  wind- 
ing leader  and  line  around  the  barrel. 

I  jerk,  and  a  shot  resounds  through  the 
mountains,   but  the  barrel   was  pulled 


(Continued  from  page  17) 
wide.  Another  jerk  and  another  shot,  but 
I  am  half  way  to  the  boulder.  A  third  jerk 
and  the  line  breaks,  and  I  hear  granite 
splintering  behind  me  as  I  scuttle  for 
safety. 

Secure  now  behind  the  boulder  I  plunge 
on,  working  my  way  through  a  maze  of 
cracks  and  crevices,  moving  quietly  as 
possible.  Devlin  behind  me,  cursing  and 
sliding,  high  heeled  boots  slipping  on  the 
polished  granite  boulders. 

Every  step  increases  my  lead,  but  this 
cannot  go  on.  Directly  ahead  and  to  the 
east  is  the  open  expanse  of  snow  that 
separates  me  from  my  horse  by  a  good 
five  hundred  yards.  To  the  north,  just 
beyond  the  ridge,  Razor  Back  Bluff  drops 
a  thousand  feet  into  the  American  River 
Canyon.  Pausing  briefly  I  take  stock  of 
the  situation.  Above  me  is  the  peak  that 
houses  this  lake,  to  the  east  and  south  a 
timbered  ridge.  It  falls  away  in  a  gentle 
half-moon  shape  to  the  grove  of  firs  in 
which  my  horse  is  tethered.  There  is 
safety  there.  By  the  time  I  climb  over  the 
top  of  the  peak  and  reach  the  timber  be- 
low, my  head-start  will  be  sufficient  to 
let  me  return  to  civilization  unscathed 
even  without  the  mare. 

Back  now,  up  another  crevice;  a  gray 
marble  alley  on  the  road  away  from 
danger.  Slowly,  each  footstep  quiet.  The 
madman  behind  me  will  rush  on  to  the 
open  snow  field,  figuring  I  will  try  to  es- 
cape there  to  the  safety  of  my  horse. 

I  would  be  an  easy  mark  there  for  his 
high  powered  rifle.  A  few  yards  away  I 
hear  him,  scrambling,  sliding,  falling  and 
cursing.  He  is  close  now,  too  close.  I 
flatten  breathlessly  against  a  boulder 
while  he  passes  ten  feet  away.  Briefly  I 
consider  pouncing  on  him  from  behind, 
but  remember  the  speed  of  his  reactions 
and  the  deadly  accuracy  of  his  rifle. 

Up  now,  sliding  over  boulders,  squeez- 
ing through  crevices,  sweating,  panting. 
The  air  is  thin.  Far  below  Devlin  scram- 
bles back  in  my  direction,  bounding  from 
rock  to  rock,  pausing,  peeri.ig  into  the 


meringue.  I  catch  sight  of  him  occasion- 
ally through  crevices,  obviously  aware  of 
his  error  and  rushing  blindly  toward  the 
peak  to  correct  it. 

He  falls.  The  rifle  clatters  from  his  grasp 
as  he  disappears  in  the  rubble.  I  wait 
breathlessly,  praying,  but  he  reappears, 
grim  and  careful,  going  slow. 

Up  again.  It  takes  a  half  hour  of  careful 
climbing  to  reach  the  peak  and  I  arrive 
there  perspiring  and  exhausted.  Over  the 
top,  toward  the  line  of  timber.  It  should 
be  close,  but  it  isn't.  The  cold,  clear  Sierra 
air  deceived  me  cruelly.  An  unbroken 
field  of  snow  follows  what  must  be  a 
smooth  granite  saddle  to  the  timber 
standing  eight  hundred  yards  away. 

Directly  to  the  south  a  second  snow 
field  falls  away  to  a  chasm  and  a  perpen- 
dicular drop  of  several  hundred  feet.  Be- 
yond that  an  unbroken  mountain  wilder- 
ness extends  at  least  fifty  miles  to  the 
south.  But  I  must  cross  a  thousand  yards 
of  open  snow  to  gain  it. 

Far  below  Devlin  is  struggling  over  the 
rocks,  slow,  sure,  confident  my  disappear- 
ance is  only  temporary. 

The  snow  field  is  almost  level,  dipping 
slightly  toward  the  trees.  Devlin  is  a  good 
quarter  mile  away.  An  icy  crust  and  I  can 
run  over  the  snow.  It  will  be  dangerous, 
but  there  is  a  chance.  Gingerly  I  step 
down  on  the  white  mass,  but  it  is  waist 
deep  and  soggy  in  the  morning  sunlight. 
Devlin  would  be  on  the  mountain  top  and 
pick  me  off  before  I  could  cover  two  hun- 
dred yards. 

Ambush  him,  then.  Wait  in  a  crevice. 
Pounce  on  him.  But  it  is  no  use.  Devlin  is 
traveling  high,  moving  on  top  of  the 
boulders  so  he  can  see  between  them  into 
the  cracks,  while  I  must  hide  in  the 
crevices. 

Hide!  Wait  until  darkness.  There  must 
be  a  place.  Even  Devlin's  deadly  aim  will 
be  spoiled  by  the  night.  There  must  be  a 
cave,  shelter  of  some  sort. 

Down  then  into  the  hollow.  Take  it 
easy.    Quiet  and  slow.  There  is  security 
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in  silence.  I  find  a  natural  shelter,  a  flat 
rock  perched  across  two  boulders.  The 
entrance  is  small,  very  small,  but  it  forms 
a  cave  with  an  outlet  in  the  rear  I  can 
use  if  necessary.  This  is  what  I  am  look- 
ing for.  It  should  be  safe  here. 

The  granite  floor  of  the  cave  is  icy. 
Sunlight  never  visits  here.  Squatting 
there  I  wonder  if  I  will  be  safe  until  dark- 
ness. It  is  eleven  o'clock  daylight  saving 
time.  I  curse  the  hour.  The  sun  will  not 
set  until  eight  o'clock.  Nine  hours.  Nine 
hours  to  wait  with  a  killer  on  my  trail.  A 
game  of  hide  and  seek,  my  life  forfeit  if 
he  wins.  His,  if  I  do. 

Ten  minutes.  A  quarter  hour.  Then  half 
an  hour.  I  am  safe  here. 

Rocks  falling  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
me!  Leather  slipping  across  the  top  of 
boulders.  He  is  coming  down  then,  follow- 
ing the  identical  route  I  did.  Shall  I  stay 
here?  The  entrance  looks  too  small  for  a 
man  to  get  through.  Lie  here  then,  very 
quiet.  Pray  a  little,  maybe.  He  will  pass. 

There  is  a  shadow  on  the  rocks  outside, 
or  a  dark  place  in  the  granite.  Another 
beyond  it.  I  peer  desperately  from  the 
darkness  into  the  mountain  sunlight.  It  is 
not  a  shadow.  Those  are  footprints  on  the 
rocks,  cleated  footprints.  A  deep  black 
imprint  every  place  my  rubber  soles 
landed.  No  wonder  Clyde  Devlin  is  fol- 
lowing so  easily.  That  spoor  would  be 
obvious  to  a  child  of  six. 

I've  got  to  get  out  of  here,  take  off  the 
shoes,  hide  again.  But  these  razor-sharp 
rocks  and  boulders  would  tear  my  feet  to 
ribbons.  There  must  be  another  way. 

I  leave  the  shelter  and  continue  down 
the  mountain.  The  crevice  leads  to  a  giant 
boulder  that  blocks  any  path  of  escape. 
It  is  like  a  blind  alley,  or  a  box  canyon. 
I'll  have  to  go  back.  But  it  is  a  hundred 
feet  before  I  can  turn. 

A  pair  of  natural  ledges  will  afford  foot- 
holds in  the  boulder.  Over  then.  Devlin 
will  see  me,  but  it  is  a  chance  I  have  to 
take.  I  fling  myself  upward,  praying. 

Tumbling  over  the  top  I  catch  a  fleet- 
ing glimpse  of  Devlin  two  hundred  yards 
up  the  mountain,  and  a  spray  of  granite 
splinters  passes  over  me  as  a  thirty  cali- 
ber slug  sings  by. 

Below  I  see  the  grove  of  dwarf  willow 
and  mountain  juniper  in  which  I  left  my 
tackle  box.  There  is  wire  there.  Several 
coils  of  the  wire  leader  we  use  for  macki- 
naw  trout  that  run  deep  in  Lake  Tahoe. 
I  can  use  that  wire.  Perhaps  the  tracks 
that  are  now  helping  Devlin  will  trap  him 
in  the  long  run. 

The  little  clump  of  willows  rise  into  the 
boulders  and  afford  temporary  protection 
as  I  scramble  to  the  flat  shore  at  the  south 
end  of  the  lake  and  on  into  the  juniper. 

Encumbered  by  the  tackle  box  I  swing 
wide  up  the  mountain,  leaving  a  tell-tale 
path  in  the  snow. 

Back  in  the  rocks  I  find  a  crevice  broad 
enough  for  my  needs  with  two  smaller 
boulders  which  will  provide  anchors. 
Working  at  top  speed  I  stretch  the  wire 
about  a  foot  above  the  ground  between 
the  two  boulders.  It  is  an  old  gag,  but  a 
good  one.  I  walk  on  up  the  crevice  to 
where  it  turns,  then  double  back  and 
find  a  hiding  place  above  and  to  the  right 
of  my  trap  wire. 

Devlin  is  closer  now.  I  hear  him  in  the 


junipers,  humming  a  little  to  himself, 
confident.  "Why  don't  you  give  up,  Haw- 
kins?" he  shouts.  "You  must  know  by 
now  I'll  get  you.  It  might  take  hours, 
but  you'll  end  the  day  at  the  foot  of  Razor 
Back  Bluff." 

I  lie  there,  scarcely  breathing,  think- 
ing a  prayer.  The  footsteps  move  up  the 
mountain,  closer  now,  following  my  well 
marked  trail. 

He  is  a  hundred  feet  away,  fifty  now, 
humming  a  little  tune.  I  search  about  for 
a  rock  big  enough  to  throw,  but  the  boul- 
ders around  me  are  smooth  and  polished. 
I  will  have  to  pounce  on  him  from  the 
rear  when  he  stumbles. 

Ten  feet  away  now,  and  he  is  laughing. 
He  is  howling  with  laughter.  His  mind  is 
cracked.  It  was  cracked  all  the  time,  but 
now  it  has  snapped  completely. 

"What  made  you  think  I'd  fall  for  that 
old  gag,  Hawkins?  I  am  following  your 
footprints.  Didn't  you  think  I'd  be  look- 
ing down  far  enough  to  see  that  wire?" 

Then  it  is  all  over.  He  is  too  close  now. 
I  can  never  get  away,  far  enough  away 
again.  A  flash  of  my  checkered  shirt  will 
show  and  he'll  nick  me.  Then  a  blood 
spoor  and  I  will  be  like  a  wounded  bear, 
dangerous  but  outgunned. 

Below  me  I  hear  him  fumbling  in  his 
pockets.  The  crackle  of  rice  paper  tells 
me  he  is  rolling  one  of  those  home-made 
cigarettes  he  has  always  affected.  I  rise 
far  enough  to  make  sure  I  am  right.  If  I 
leap  across  the  crevice  he  may  pick  me 
off  in  mid-air.  What  then? 

My  gaze  fastens  on  the  tackle  box. 
Slowly  I  lift  the  lid.  Forty  pound  test  fine 
flows  silently  off  a  big  reel.  Now  a  long 
plug  with  two  treble  hooks.  My  hands 
work  lightning  fast  as  I  knot  it  to  the 
line. 

When  I  finish  I  have  something  resem- 
bling an  Argentine  gaucho's  bolas,  but 
with  those  deadly  hooks  to  give  it  added 
emphasis. 

The  scratch  of  a  match  tells  me  Devlin 
has  finished  rolling  the  cigarette  and  lit 


it.  He  will  be  walking  up  the  crevice  now. 
I  hear  him  below  me,  then  ahead,  his 
back  turned.  The  plug  whirls  in  a  short 
arc  and  the  swish  of  air  alerts  him.  He 
turns,  but  too  late.  The  heavy  plug  has 
lashed  out  like  a  striking  snake  and  the 
line  coils  around  his  neck. 

A  quick  jerk  on  the  heavy  line  and  I 
see  the  hooks  set  as  blood  spurts  from 
his  cheek  and  jaw.  The  agonized  howl 
and  hand  rising  to  the  slashed  face  are 
reflex  action. 

Frantically  Devlin  paws  at  the  plug, 
but  a  quick  jerk  sets  the  hooks  deeper. 
Now  I  am  in  control.  Or  am  I?  As  though 
by  instinct  he  has  maintained  his  grip  on 
the  rifle  with  his  left  hand. 

He  is  snarling,  cursing,  his  face  wild 
and  savage  like  a  trapped  animal.  He 
snatches  the  line  with  his  right  hand  try- 
ing to  take  in  slack,  but  I  have  it  wound 
around  both  hands  and  it  cuts  through 
his  grasp  as  the  hooks  slash  deeper. 

I  look  at  him  in  amazement.  He  will 
not  use  both  hands  on  the  line,  though 
perhaps  he  can  break  it  with  one  two- 
handed  jerk.  That  would  mean  dropping 
the  gun  and  he  knows  I  will  be  on  him 
like  a  cat  if  he  does.  That  is  what  I  am 
waiting  for  — an  even  chance  for  my  life. 
But  Devlin  won't  drop  the  gun.  Ineffec- 
tually he  clutches  at  the  line  to  his  neck. 
His  head  is  twisted  oddly,  his  knees 
braced,  as  he  watches  me  and  manipu- 
lates the  rifle  clumsily  with  his  left  hand. 

For  the  first  time  hope  surges  in  me. 
If  Devlin  fears  an  even  fight  then  maybe 
—maybe  this  is  my  game.  Shall  I  throw 
him  over  or  tear  his  neck  with  one  mighty 
jerk?  Not  while  he  holds  the  gun.  If  the 
line  breaks,  if  the  hooks  tear  out  while 
he  is  on  his  feet  with  the  gun,  I  lose. 
I  must  watch  him,  play  him,  check  his 
every  move,  guess  his  intentions. 

My  game!  Just  like  playing  a  fish! 

The  muzzle  of  the  rifle  rises  slowly.  I 
wait,  keeping  the  line  taut  but  not  exert- 
ing too  much  pressure.  I  have  faith  in  the 
line  but  I  am  not  sure  about  the  hooks.  I 
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wonder  if  they  are  set  deep  enough  to 
do  any  real  damage  or  if  they  will  jerk 
free  after  a  hard  tug,  leaving  me  helpless 
at  the  mercy  of  this  pain-wracked  mani- 
ac. Apparently  for  the  moment  his  only 
thought  is  to  end  the  struggle  with  a  bul- 
let. The  gun  continues  to  rise  and  al- 
though Devlin  is  handicapped  it  is  soon 
pointing  in  my  direction.  The  barrel  wav- 
ers slightly  as  he  fingers  the  trigger. 

I  yank  the  line  viciously  and  the  rifle 
roars  as  Devlin's  finger  jerks  convulsive- 
ly. To  the  rear  I  can  hear  the  bullet 
screaming  as  it  bounces  off  the  granite, 
but  it  was  close,  too  close.  I  watch  the 
hooks  anxiously  while  Devlin  drops  his 
arm.  A  little  bluff  might  do  now. 

"Drop  it,  Devlin!  Drop  that  gun.  There's 
a  big  artery  right  under  your  ear.  I'll 
pull  those  hooks  right  through  it  if  you 
don't  drop  that  gun." 

"Come  and  take  it  away  from  me." 

The  tension  on  the  line  increases  as  his 
grip  tightens.  His  right  hand  is  twisting 
slowly.  He  is  trying  to  turn  a  loop  in  it 
so  the  pressure  will  all  be  on  his  hand. 
He  can  shoot  then.  He'll  be  in  control. 

I  lean  into  it  and  exert  a  steady  pres- 
sure so  that  his  face  is  contorted  with 
pain  as  he  tries  stubbornly  to  twist  a  loop 
in  the  line.  But  his  efforts  are  useless. 
The  line  is  slim.  It  slides  in  his  grasp. 

I  have  to  be  ready  for  anything.  If  both 
hands  go  to  the  gun  I  must  yank  even  if 
I  break  the  line,  and  charge  while  he  is 
off  balance.  Otherwise  I  must  play  him 
and  wait  for  a  clear  break. 

He  is  moving  forward  now,  slowly,  a 
foot  or  so  at  a  time,  giving  ground  grudg- 
ingly, sweating  and  panting,  his  right  hand 
still  fighting  the  line. 

"Drop  it,  Devlin.  Drop  it  or  I'll  pull 
those  hooks  right  through  your  neck." 

"Pull  them  and  be  damned."  The  rifle 


jerks  into  position  and  roars,  but  a  quick 
yank  on  the  line  pulls  the  shot  off. 

He  is  close  now.  I  can  see  the  hooks 
clearly.  The  front  ones  are  embedded  deep 
in  the  side  of  his  jaw,  but  the  rear  ones 
are  just  beneath  the  skin,  below  the  ear, 
deep  enough  to  be  painful,  but  not  dang- 
erous. If  he  wants  to  tear  his  face  to 
pieces  he  can  jerk  free  and  he'll  be  safe. 
Then  it  will  be  his  show  and  I  will  wind 
up  at  the  bottom  of  Razor  Back  Bluff. 

I  remember  a  brown  trout,  a  big  one, 
moving  across  the  surface  of  the  water 
like  an  express  train,  the  hook  caught 
lightly  in  the  skin  of  his  mouth.  Just  a 
fragment  of  skin  that  he  could  have  torn 
away  at  any  minute,  so  I  let  him  run  but 
he  always  responded  a  little  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hook  until  he  played  himself 
out  and  finished  the  day  in  my  net. 

Cautiously  Devlin  leans  back  against 
the  line.  I  let  him  go,  keeping  the  pres- 
sure, but  never  too  heavy.  His  right  hand 
still  grips  the  line  firmly  as  he  moves 
toward  the  rear  wall  of  the  crevice.  Dev- 
lin is  clever.  He  has  backed  off  so  far  that 
it  would  be  risky  for  me  to  charge  him 
if  he  grabbed  the  gun  with  both  hands.  As 
if  he  were  reading  my  mind  he  lets  go  of 
the  line  completely  and  seizes  the  rifle.  I 
yank  furiously  hoping  the  front  hooks 
will  keep  the  back  ones  in  place.  His  head 
twists  and  his  hand  leaps  convulsively 
back  to  its  position  on  the  line.  He  is 
against  the  wall. 

The  butt  of  the  rifle  is  against  the  gran- 
ite and  he  is  pressing  it  against  his  body. 
The  gun  will  be  steady  if  he  shoots  that 
way.  Shooting  from  the  hip  he  has  a 
chance  to  hit  me.  I  dance  to  the  left  and 
yank  again.  The  shot  echoes  through  the 
crevice  and  I  am  showered  with  splinters 
of  rock.  But  a  howl  of  pain  tells  me  the 
hooks  have  gone  deeper. 


"Why  don't  you  give  up,  Devlin?  I 
don't  want  to  kill  you.  Why  don't  you 
give  up  and  take  your  medicine?" 

His  answer  is  a  tug  on  the  line.  I  give 
it  a  good  yank  and  his  face  contorts  with 
agony. 

"I'll  pull  it  through  that  artery  and 
you'll  be  a  dead  man,  Devlin." 

"All  right,  Hawkins.  Go  to  it,  damn 
you.  Pull  it.  But  while  I  am  bleeding  to 
death  I'll  take  you  with  me." 

He  lets  go  of  the  line  and  both  hands 
grab  the  rifle.  I  pull  furiously  and  he 
stumbles  forward  but  he  does  not  let  go  of 
the  rifle.  It  roars  once  more  and  I  feel 
the  hot  breath  of  the  bullet  as  it  passes 
by  my  cheek.  I  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
hooks,  but  Devlin's  hand  is  steady.  It  is 
all  or  nothing  now,  but  instead  of  the 
sound  of  a  cartridge  exploding  there  is 
an  empty  metallic  click. 

For  a  moment  Devlin  stares  stupidly 
at  the  useless  weapon  in  his  hands,  then 
without  warning  sends  it  hurtling  in  my 
direction.  It  smashes  against  a  boulder 
behind  me  and  falls  harmlessly  at  my 
feet.  In  a  flash  I  drop  the  fish  line  and 
sieze  the  rifle  barrel.  It  is  worthless  as  a 
rifle  now,  but  an  excellent  club.  Beneath 
me  Devlin  is  squatting  on  the  granite, 
sobbing  and  moaning.  I  advance  on  him 
with  the  rifle  held  high.  For  a  moment 
he  glares  at  me  helplessly.  He  cups  his 
hands  tenderly  over  the  plug  dangling 
from  his  bleeding  jaw  and  neck,  and  there 
is  no  fight  in  him.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  without  a  gun. 

"Hawkins  —  for  God's  sake  get  these 
damned  hooks  out  of  me,"  he  whimpers. 

I  hold  the  stock  of  the  rifle  high  over 
his  head.  "Lie  on  your  stomach  while  I 
tie  your  hands  behind  you,"  I  say.  "Maybe 
the  doctor  can  cut  'em  out.  I  can't.  Where's 
your  horse?"  the  end 


not  guarantee  that  those  who  came  after 
them  would  abide  by  their  ideal. 

By  and  large  they  did.  The  very  readi- 
ness with  which  differences  are  sub- 
merged in  an  all-embracing  unity,  when- 
ever our  country  is  endangered,  is  proof 
that  we  cherish  our  heritage  even  if  we 
sometimes  squander  it  in  bickerings  and 
intolerance.  With  all  our  faults  and  fail- 
ures, we  have  come  closest  among  the 
nations  of  this  earth  to  translating  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  into  political  and 
social  institutions. 

There  is  no  call  for  boasting  or  for 
pride  in  the  fact  that  The  American  Le- 
gion will  have  no  truck  with  bigotry.  An 
organization  of  fighting  men,  born  in  the 
crucible  of  defense  of  American  tradi- 
tions, would  be  untrue  to  itself  if  it  per- 
mitted those  traditions  to  be  besmirched 
in  its  own  ranks.  But  that  is  a  beginning, 
not  an  end.  It  is  the  take-off  point  for 
conscious,  systematic  leadership  in  the 
struggle  against  bias  and  injustice. 

Eleven  times  national  conventions  of 
our  Legion  have  taken  clear-cut  and  out- 
spoken stands  against  hate-mongering  in 
any  form  in  our  land.  Within  recent 
months,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record,  The 
American  Legion  has  taken  a  prominent 
role  in  the  South  in  the  moral  condemna- 


Something  to  Remember 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
tion  and  in  legislative  action  designed  to 
smash  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  for  all  time. 

At  its  recent  31st  national  convention 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Legion  again  adopted 
an  array  of  vigorous  resolutions  on 
Americanism.  They  merely  reiterated  and 
fortified  our  clear  policy  of  promoting 
better  human  relations  among  all  Amer- 
icans. One  of  them  specifically  branded 
as  a  menace  to  our  common  liberties  any 
individual,  group  or  organization  which 
fosters  racial,  religious  or  class  strife 
among  our  people. 

Another  demanded  the  elimination  of 
racial  and  religious  discrimination  in  ed- 
ucation. It  recognized  that  of  all  the  na- 
tion's natural  resources  the  most  vital  is 
its  people,  and  that  any  denial  of  true 
equality  of  opportunity  —  for  education, 
training,  jobs  and  promotions  —  hurts  the 
country  as  a  whole  far  more  than  the 
individual  victims. 

Resolutions  on  paper,  however,  are  fu- 
tile unless  they  reflect  a  practical  resolve 
expressed  in  action.  They  will  have  the 
effect  on  American  life  which  the  con- 
ventions intended  only  if  every  Legion- 
naire—and that  means  you  and  me— ac- 
cepts them  as  directives,  as  orders  of  the 
day. 

Individually  and  through  -our  Posts,  we 


can  make  our  pledge  to  tolerance  count 
in  the  scales  of  our  own  communities. 
A  number  of  splendid  voluntary  organi- 
zations are  conducting  a  year-round  bat- 
tle for  injustice  in  inter-group  relations. 
They  need  our  helping  hand. 

Various  cities  have  acted  to  outlaw 
bias,  through  legislations  and  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion.  A  good  many  indus- 
trial plants  have  set  up  "projects  in  tol- 
erance." A  new  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem is  sweeping  the  country.  Why  should 
not  Legion  Posts  everywhere  take  the 
initiative,  in  line  with  the  specific  evils 
in  their  own  towns  and  cities,  for  a  tol- 
erant America?  The  guiding  slogan  is  not 
far  to  seek:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself!" 

We  Americans  have  the  advantage  of 
our  whole  history  in  grasping  the  truth 
that  good  will  makes  good  sense.  Man  is 
not  doomed  to  futility  and  violence  if  he 
accepts  and  practices  the  elementary  log- 
ic of  this  precept. 

"There  is  a  destiny  which  makes  us 
brothers 
None  goes  his  way  alone: 
All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others 
Comes  back  into  our  own." 

THE  END 
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sents  having  music  imposed  on  him  by 
the  fellow  next  door.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  judicial  mind  has  come  to 
grips  with  the  question  of  "how  loud." 

A  certain  phonograph  dealer  set  up  a 
machine  in  front  of  his  store.  To  make 
sure  that  his  wares  would  not  go  unno- 
ticed, he  played  records  steadily  from  10 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  six  days  a  week  —  with  the 
volume  on  full  blast. 

After  some  weeks  of  this  bedlam,  sev- 
eral of  the  neighboring  shopkeepers  took 
their  troubles  to  court.  They  complained 
that  the  racket  not  only  kept  their  minds 
off  their  work  but  kept  their  customers' 
minds  off  their  shopping.  The  phonograph 
dealer  insisted  that  the  great  outdoors  is 
free  for  all,  but  the  judge  decided  it 
wasn't  quite  that  free.  Ruling  that  the 
dealer  had  overstepped  the  line  of  legal 
tolerance,  he  ordered  him  to  turn  down 
the  volume. 

Another  aspect  of  present-day  feuding 
is  really  just  an  adaptation  of  the  old 
parlor  game  of  musical  chairs  (also 
known  as  "Going  to  Jerusalem").  The 
traditional  game  is  played  with  less  chairs 
than  players,  and  the  fun  comes  when  the 
players  begin  scrambling  for  seats.  To- 
day's version  is  played  on  the  street  in- 
stead of  the  parlor,  and  the  scramble  is 
for  parking  places  instead  of  chairs. 

The  sport  is  particularly  lively  in 
neighborhoods  where  there  are  large 
apartment  buildings.  In  one  such  neigh- 
borhood, the  private  home  owners  grew 
weary  of  the  daily  contest  and  decided 
they  didn't  want  to  play  anymore.  They 
appealed  to  the  city  council,  complaining 
that  the  people  living  in  the  apartment 
houses  were  hogging  all  the  parking 
spaces  in  the  street. 

The  city  fathers  responded  in  tradi- 
tional fashion  —  with  a  new  ordinance. 
According  to  this  ordinance,  apartment 
house  tenants  were  forbidden  to  park 
their  cars  anywhere  except  with  the  curb 
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space  directly  in  front  of  their  own  build- 
ings. 

Naturally,  this  provoked  a  storm  of  pro- 
test from  the  apartment  house  dwellers, 
and  they  promptly  carried  a  "test  case"  to 
court.  The  court  unceremoniously  junked 
the  ordinance,  saying  the  city  council  had 
no  right  to  discriminate  in  this  way.  The 
judge  felt  that  a  tenant  of  an  apartment 
house  has  just  as  much  right  to  snatch  an 
empty  parking  place  as  any  other  citizen. 

Hoes  an  eavesdropping  neighbor  have 
a  right  to  resent  what  she  hears?  That 
ticklish  problem  arose  in  a  dispute  be- 
tween a  divorcee  and  the  married  man 
who  lived  next  door.  The  man  had  picked 
up  a  juicy  morsel  of  gossip  about  the 
divorcee  one  day,  and  when  he  came  home 
from  work  that  night  he  repeated  the 
story  to  his  wife.  By  painful  coincidence, 
the  divorcee  herself  happened  to  be 
standing  just  outside  their  window  — with 
a  hungry  ear  cocked  toward  the  conver- 
sation inside.  She  was  outraged  at  what 
she  heard. 

As  it  happened,  the  story  was  not  true 
—  and  she  filed  a  slander  suit  against  the 
man.  But  the  judge  rejected  her  claim, 
reasoning  as  follows: 

"A  man  entirely  alone  cannot  commit 
slander  by  talking  aloud  to  himself.  .  .  . 
When  husbands  and  wives  talk  to  each 
other  alone,  their  conversation  differs 
little  from  the  process  of  talking  to  one- 
self, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  'think- 
ing aloud.'  There  is  no  intention  that  the 
conversation  shall  be  repeated  to  others. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a  husband 
or  wife  could  not  safely  say  anything  to 
the  other  about  their  neighbors  or  friends 
which  he  or  she  would  not  feel  warranted 
in  saying  to  the  world." 

To  persons  who  eavesdrop  on  private 
conversations  between  husband  and  wife, 
the  judge  offered  this  advice:  "Id  est  nul- 
lum tui  negotii."  That's  Latin  for  "None 
of  your  business!" 


B.v  S.  B.  STEVENS 


"Look  what  the  wind  blew  in,"  wailed 
a  housewife  as  she  contemplated  little 
eddies  of  sand  just  inside  the  doors  and 
windows  of  her  house.  The  source  of  the 
trouble,  she  soon  realized,  was  a  large, 
unprotected  pile  of  sand  on  the  vacant 
lot  next  door,  put  there  by  the  lot's  own- 
er. Every  time  the  west  wind  blew,  the 
same  thing  happened.  The  woman  com- 
plained to  her  neighbor,  but  he  paid  no 
attention.  When  her  family  began  to  find 
sand  even  in  their  cereal,  she  decided  to 
take  legal  action. 

She  filed  a  suit  demanding  that  the 
neighbor  abate  the  nuisance.  He  retorted 
that  all  he  did  was  to  pile  the  sand  on 
his  property.  If  there  was  any  nuisance, 
he  said  blandly,  only  the  wind  —  an  act  of 
God  —  was  to  blame!  But  the  court  saw 
things  differently.  The  judge  decided  that, 
while  the  wind  itself  may  have  been  an 
act  of  God,  leaving  the  sand  exposed  was 
not.  He  therefore  ordered  the  dealer  to 
keep  the  pile  covered  or  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

«ne  of  the  most  embarrassing  things 
that  can  happen  to  a  home  owner  is  to 
discover  that  his  house  is  on  his  neigh- 
bor's lot.  He  may  have  no  trouble  if  the 
neighbor  is  (a)  friendly;  or  (b)  ignorant. 
Otherwise  he  might  be  held  to  answer  for 
his  house's  waywardness. 

Two  neighbors  lived  in  relative  har- 
mony for  years,  until  one  of  them  took  a 
notion  to  have  a  land  survey  made.  The 
survey  revealed  that  his  neighbor's  house 
was  sitting  three-fourths  of  an  inch  over 
the  lot  line.  Worse  yet,  the  top  edge  of 
the  guilty  house  leaned  over  a  full  three 
inches! 

Although  he  didn't  need  the  space  for 
anything  in  particular,  he  went  to  court 
and  demanded  that  the  intruding  house 
be  shaved  down  to  size.  Nothing  less,  he 
insisted,  would  soothe  his  outraged  sense 
of  property  rights.  But  when  the  judge 
learned  that  the  "shave"  would  cost  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars,  he  turned  down  the 
man's  request.  Emphasizing  that  the  in- 
vasion had  been  entirely  unintentional, 
the  judge  ordered  him  to  accept  a  $200 
check  and  just  forget  the  whole  thing. 

Many  a  lawsuit  —  like  many  a  poem  — 
has  been  inspired  by  trees.  One  nature- 
loving  home  owner  planted  four  maples 
in  his  front  yard.  For  20  years  the  trees 
flourished,  casting  their  shade  over  the 
surrounding  area.  One  day  the  neighbor 
next  door  decided  that  things  were  getting 
a  little  too  shady.  His  house,  he  felt,  was 
getting  damp  from  the  lack  of  sunshine. 

After  brooding  about  the  matter  for 
a  while,  he  hit  upon  a  simple  remedy.  Late 
one  night,  he  slipped  outdoors  with  a 
hatchet  and  cut  a  deep  ring  around  each 
trunk.  Soon  the  trees  began  to  die,  the 
leaves  began  to  drop  off,  and  the  neigh- 
bor's house  began  to  bask  in  the  sun  once 
more. 

The  only  grit  in  the  oil  was  the  ungra- 
cious attitude  taken  by  the  owner  of  the 
trees.  So  distressed  was  he  by  the  whole 
affair  that  he  sued  the  neighbor  for 
damages. 

The  neighbor  defended  himself  on  the 
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ground  that  all  God's  children's  houses 
have  a  right  to  the  sunshine.  However, 
the  court  took  a  less  ethereal  view  of  the 
matter  and  made  him  pay  for  the  mur- 
dered maples.  The  judge  ruled  that  a  home 
owner  can  grow  as  many  trees  as  he 
wants,  on  his  own  property —  whether  the 
neighbors  like  it  or  not. 

Another  tree  case  had  a  somewhat 
Biblical  complexion.  A  man  planted  an 
apple  tree  six  feet  inside  his  back  yard 
fence.  Under  his  patient  care,  the  tree 
began  to  spread  until  its  branches  ex- 
tended over  his  neighbor's  yard.  One 
autumn  day,  when  the  apples  looked  par- 
ticularly delicious,  the  man  next  door 
yielded  to  temptation  and  plucked  a 
goodly  number  of  the  fruit. 

The  owner  of  the  trees  promptly  filed 
suit  to  recover  the  value  of  the  apples. 
The  neighbor  argued  that  he  was  entitled 
to  the  fruit  hanging  over  his  yard,  but 
the  court  disagreed  and  held  him  liable 
for  damages.  Saying  that  "the  title  to  the 
apples  depends  on  the  title  to  the  tree," 
the  judge  ruled  that  the  dangling  delica- 
cies were  —  to  the  neighbor  —  forbidden 
fruit! 

«ne  of  the  best  things  to  have  between 
neighbors  is  space.  This  principle  was 
strikingly  demonstrated  in  a  lawsuit  in- 
volving two  neighbors  whose  only  trouble 
was  that  they  were  too  close  to  each 
other. 

A  landlord  owned  a  large,  one-room 
store  where  he  conducted  a  furniture 
business.  Deciding  that  he  didn't  need 
quite  so  much  space,  he  leased  a  part  of 
the  room  to  a  fashionable  music  firm. 
There  was  no  partition  between  the  two 
enterprises,  but  the  arrangement  worked 
out  nicely  for  several  years.  Finally  the 
landlord  decided  to  move  his  furniture 
business  out  entirely.  Vacating  his  part 
of  the  premises,  he  leased  it  to  —  of  all 
things  —  a  butcher  shop! 

The  butcher  thought  it  would  be  down- 
right cozy  to  have  a  music  dealer  right  in 
the  same  room,  but  the  music  man  didn't 
take  kindly  to  the  prospect  at  all.  In  fact, 
he  went  to  court  for  an  injunction  against 
the  new  tenant.  The  judge,  too,  took  a 
wry  view  of  the  proposed  setup.  Ordering 
the  butcher  deal  called  off,  he  commented: 

"If  the  meat  market  remains,  the  music 
dealer  may  as  well  move  out.  .  .  .  No  one 
would  combine,  as  a  business  proposition, 
a  meat  market  and  a  music  store.  One 
i  would  not  think  of  going  to  a  butcher  shop 
to  obtain  a  musical  instrument,  except 
under  the  fallacy  of  making  a  whistle  out 
of  a  pig's  tail!  This  firm  deals  in  musical 
instruments,  including  phonographs  and 
records,  and  it  is  well  known  that  pur- 
chasers desire  demonstrations.  A  selec- 
tion from  Chopin  on  a  phonograph, 
played  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  cleaver 
cracking  bones  on  a  butcher's  block,  might 
not  distract  from  the  sale  of  meat  but 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  music 
business!" 

Most  judges  derive  a  deep  and  solid 
satisfaction  from  their  task  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  their  fellow-men.  But 
even  the  most  conscientious  jurist  some- 
times wonders  whether  the  ponderous 
machinery  of  the  law  isn't  just  a  little 
bit  silly.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
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the  hedge  that  was  growing  on  the  bound- 
ary line  between  two  residences.  Neigh- 
bor A  liked  it  high;  Neighbor  B  liked  it 
low.  One  day,  Neighbor  B  sharpened  his 
shears  and  lopped  six  feet  off  the  top  of 
the  hedge.  Neighbor  A,  incensed  at  this 
dastardly  deed,  sued  for  damages.  How- 
ever, for  one  reason  and  another,  the  case 
was  postponed  again  and  again. 

At  last  the  matter  came  to  trial.  Both 
sides  gave  their  testimony,  and  the 
lawyers  presented  learned  and  elaborate 
arguments  on  behalf  of  their  clients.  Fin- 
ally the  judge  was  ready  to  give  his  de- 
cision. Turning  to  Neighbor  A,  he  asked: 

"How  high  was  the  hedge  before  it  was 
cut?" 

'"Twelve  feet,  Your  Honor,"  was  the 
reply. 

"And  how  high  is  it  now?" 
"It's  grown  back  to  12  feet  again,  Your 
Honor." 


couple  made  this  ladder  the  target  of  their 
foray.  The  father  reached  over  the  fence 
and  began  shaking  the  ladder  loose  from 
its  moorings.  The  mother  also  draped  an 
arm  over  the  fence,  and  screamed  profane 
encouragements  to  her  spouse.  The  musi- 
cian defended  the  rampart  with  equal 
vigor.  Fortunately,  the  warriors  quickly 
tired  and  the  melee  subsided.  The  only 
significant  blow  had  been  landed  by  the 
musician— a  smart  punch  on  the  woman's 
arm. 

After  the  battle,  a  simmering  peace  set 
in.  But,  as  the  days  went  by,  the  woman 
became  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
enormity  of  her  injury.  Finally,  after  a 
full  year  had  passed,  she  filed  a  damage 
suit.  She  claimed  that  the  musician  had 
deliberately  assaulted  her  while  she  was 
in  a  position  of  "strict  neutrality." 

The  musician's  defense  was  that  she 
had  been  "trespassing"  in  his  back  yard 


"Albert  went  down  with  his  ship.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  meant  downstairs.' 
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The  judge  smiled  a  wan,  weary  smile 
as  he  awarded  damages  to  Neighbor  A. 

The  amount  of  the  award?  $0.00! 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  neighbor 
fight  in  legal  annals  is  the  case  of  the 
trespassing  arm.  Two  neighboring  fami- 
lies lived  in  what  the  judge  later  de- 
scribed as  "a  state  of  frequent  war."  Be- 
tween them  was  a  board  fence  —  "high 
enough  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  dove 
of  peace,  but  not  high  enough  to  prevent 
the  interchange  of  brickbats  or  oppro- 
brious epithets." 

One  of  the  parties,  a  musician  by  trade, 
was  spading  his  geraniums  one  morning 
when  a  brick  sailed  over  the  fence  and 
barely  missed  his  head.  He  rushed  to  the 
fence,  noted  the  gleeful  expression  on  the 
face  of  the  neighbor's  youngster,  and 
angrily  threatened  to  have  the  boy 
clapped  into  jail.  The  boy's  parents  hap- 
pened to  overhear  the  threat,  and 
promptly  closed  in  for  battle. 

The  musician  had  a  ladder  hanging  on 
his  side  of  the  fence,  and  the  belligerent 


at  the  time  she  was  hit.  Thus  the  whole 
case  narrowed  down  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  woman  was  "trespassing," 
just  because  she  had  reached  her  arm 
over  the  fence. 

The  woman  argued  that  she  had  not 
trespassed  because  the  majority  of  her  — 
by  weight  — had  remained  on  her  own 
side  of  the  boundary  line.  The  court 
brushed  that  point  aside  with  the  obser- 
vation that  a  wayward  arm  is  ample  to 
constitute  a  trespass.  Then  she  insisted 
that  she  had  not  trespassed  because  she 
had  not  actually  touched  the  musician's 
land  but  only  the  air  above  his  land.  But 
that,  too,  failed  to  impress  the  judge  and 
he  decided  the  case  in  the  musician's 
favor.  He  said  that  a  landowner  owns  his 
land  "not  only  downward  to  the  center  of 
the  earth,  but  upward  to  the  heavens"  — 
and  added: 

"It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  neigh- 
bors as  quarrelsome  as  these  two  will 
ever  enjoy  the  use  of  their  property  in 
the  latter  direction!"  the  en» 
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Don't  You  Know 
There  Was  A  War? 

( Continued  from  page  28) 
wrapped  in  swaddling  mink?  Who  filed 
the  bigger  tax  return  last  year?  So  back 
to  the  public  square,  you  beggar,  and  cry 
for  alms! 

The  very  best  a  customer  of  today  can 
hope  for  is  a  hat  full  of  promises.  Prom- 
ises do  not  fix,  install,  or  deliver  anything, 
but  they  do  keep  you  in  off  the  streets.  In 
fact,  authorities  estimate  that  half  the 
world  population  is  hanging  around  the 
house  right  now  waiting  for  the  other 
half  to  come  and  lay  their  linoleum,  haul 
away  their  old  tin  cans,  or  tune  their 
pianos. 

For  instance,  how  many  housewives  are 
peeking  through  the  window  curtains 
this  very  minute,  awaiting  the  return  of 
that  expert  who  installed  half  an  electric 
socket  last  Friday  morning,  went  out  to 
lunch,  and  hasn't  been  seen  since?  How 
many  kiddies  who  have  locked  themselves 
in  bathrooms  are  in  there  to  this  day 
while  anxious  daddies  stand  around  out- 
side waiting  for  the  locksmith?  Or  how 
many.  .  .  .  Oh,  don't  ask  me!  I've  had 
trouble  enough  of  my  own! 

It  all  began  during  that  cold  snap  last 
winter,  when  four  grates  dropped  out  of 
my  fire-box,  and  I  promptly  phoned  the 
furnace  man  who  said  he  would  "be 
around  sometime."  This  sounded  like  a 
definite  promise,  so  I  cancelled  all  busi- 
ness appointments  in  order  to  be  home 
when  he  came.  For  the  next  several  weeks 
I  waited,  existing  on  raw  blubber  and 
rubbing  my  ear-lobes  against  our  deep- 
freeze unit  to  restore  circulation.  The 
only  thing  that  kept  me  from  freezing 
solid  were  my  daily  phone  calls  to  the 
furnace  man.  Just  talking  to  him  gener- 
ated a  sort  of  animal  body  heat  directly 
under  my  collar. 

At  last  spring  set  in,  along  with  a  feel- 
ing of  great  impatience.  This  feeling  was 
not  unnatural  —  just  hopeless.  Which  is 
something  I  found  out  when  I  finally  paid 
a  personal  visit  to  the  office  of  J.  Depple- 
nerfer  &  Sons,  Heating  Contractors  since 
1887  -  "Service  When  You  Want  It." 

"Mr.  Depplenerfer?"  I  said  to  the  man 
at  the  desk. 

"Yaaas?"  he  replied,  laying  aside  a 
heating  trade  journal  titled,  Hot  Tips  & 
Daily  Doubles. 

"Some  weeks  ago,"  I  explained,  "my 
grates  fell  down  and  my  fire  went  out  so 
I  called  you  up  to  come  over  right 
away. . . ." 

"Called  up,  you  say?  Who'd  you  talk 
to?" 

"To  a  Mr.  Depplenerfer.  Aren't  you  Mr. 
Depplenerfer?" 

"Yaaas.  One  of  'em.  But  I  never  answer 
the  phone.  Maybe  you  spoke  to  Pop.  He 
answers  the  phone,  only  he  don't  hear 
so  good.  Or  if  you  talked  to  my  brother 
Herman,  why  he  went  into  the  Air  Force 
week  before  last  and  maybe  forgot  to 
mention  it." 

By  this  time  I  was  reduced  to  tears  of 
sufficient  flow  to  fill  one  of  Depplenerfer's 
hot-water  heating  systems.  "Well,  will 
you  please  take  care  of  it  right  away?" 
I  pleaded. 

"I'll  come  over  and  look  at  it,"  said 


HERE'S  THE  STORY  OF  THE 


Organized  Reserve  Corps 


Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  structure  and  admin- 
istration of  the  ORC — all  of  them  directed  at  developing  it 
into  a  still  more  efficient  arm  of  our  National  Defense.  Of 
primary  importance  is  its  functional  structure  under  the  new 
program. 

The  new  ORC  has  three  principal  parts — the  Active  Reserve 
— the  Inactive  Reserve — the  Honorary  Reserve.  The  Active 
Reserve  is  composed  of  the  Organized  Reserve  and  the  Vol- 
unteer Reserve. 


Members  of  the  Organized  Reserve — all  those  Reservists 
assigned  to  M-Day  T/O&E  and  T/D  units— and  Divi- 
sional Cadre  units — will  drill  regularly — and  will  be  paid 
tor  the  drills  they  attend. 

Under  the  new  ORC  program  additional  training  schools 
are  being  set  up  in  selected  cities  all  over  the  nation. 
Hundreds  more  are  planned  to  accommodate  the  steadily 
growing  Army  Reserve. 

About  9,000  units  will  be  included  in  the  new  training 
program — to  be  manned  by  625,000  officers  and  men  of 
the  Organized  Reserve.  They  will,  of  course,  have  adequate, 
up-to-date  training  equipment. 

Those  Reserve  units  will  be  properly  housed,  too.  Already 
some  armories  are  under  construction — or,  are  being  leased. 
Others  are  planned  for  the  near  future. 


In  these  troubled  days  the 
Army  Reserve  must  be  kept 
at  peak  efficiency — ever 
alert — ever  ready.  You  can 
help  your  country — and 
yourself — by  becoming  a 
member  of  the  new  ORC. 


ORGANIZED 
RESERVE  CORPS 
U.S.  ARMY 


If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Army  Reserve,  get  full  details 
on  the  new  program  from  your  local  Reserve  unit — or  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Station  in  your  locality. 
Without  obligation,  you  will  be  told  how  your  training  and 
experience  can  be  used — and  what  opportunities  may  be  open 
to  you — in  the  new  ORC  program. 


Listen  to  SALUTE  TO  RESERVISTS.  For  time  and  station  consult  your  local  newspaper. 
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||l  1  V  All  the  family  will 
enjoy  a  vacation  that  is  truly  differ- 
ent in  beautiful,  romantic  Quebec, 
where  all  summer  sports  are  at  their 
best.  Splendid  roads  lead  all  through 
picturesque  French-Canada.  Old- 
time  hospitality  awaits  you  in  com- 
fortable modern  inns  and  hotels. 
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LA  PROVINCE  DE 

__nebec 

For  your  free  copy  of  "La  Province  de  Quebec", 
with  maps,  xvrite  today  to  Provincial  Publicity 
Bureau.  Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec  City,  Cana- 
da; or  48  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City  20. 


BEST  BUY  UNDER  THE  SUN! 


U.  S.  Army  Air  Force  Type 


Men's  and 
Women 't  sizes 


/  Genuine 
Gold  stamped 
belt-loop  Leatherette 
^       Cose  included 


/ 


FORMERLY  $8. SO  VALUE 

S«ntationally  Priced  at  only  .  .  . 
.  _    .  .  m  ponpoU 

X  Cool  green  meniscus  curved, 
polished  lenses. 

*  24  Karat  Cold  Plated  adjustable  frames 

*  Pearloid  Sweat-bar  and  Nose-pads 
+  Reinforcing  bar  for  greater  durability 

T*r  Lenses  meet  specification  of  U  S.  Gov't.  Bureau) 
of  Standards. 


LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 


Included  with  every  pair  of  glasses 


10-DAY  TRIAL  o  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 
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CHICAGO  GOGGLE  SALES  CO.,  Dept. 
20  E.  Delaware  PI.,  Chicago  1 1,  III. 

Please  send  me ... .  Men's . . .  .Women's  Sun  Clones. 

□  Send  C.  O  D. 

□  Enclosed  find  $  Mail  Postpaid. 

Name  

Address  

Town  


State. 


Depplenerfer  pis.    Would  Thursday  be 
all  right?" 
"Fine." 

"Or  would  Friday  suit  better?" 

"Thursday  or  Friday.  I'll  stay  home." 

"How  about  Saturday?" 

"Swell.  I'll  look  for  you  Saturday." 

"Only  we  don't  work  Saturdays.  I'll 
make  it  next  Monday."  As  he  pledged  his 
word,  Mr.  Depplenerfer  looked  me 
squarely  in  the  eye.  (There  is  an  old  — 
odd,  I  almost  said  —  belief  that  no  man 
can  look  you  squarely  in  the  eye  and  lie 
through  his  teeth  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  another  one  that  if  you  give  yourself 


years  old  going  on  seven.  What's  yours?" 
The  next  instant,  a  crash  of  cymbals  went 
off  in  my  ear.  Dolores  was  almost  as  good 
at  hanging  up  a  telephone  as  her  daddy 
was. 

Saturday  being  a  pleasant  day  —  with 
only  a  cloudburst— I  strolled  again  across 
town  to  the  furnace  shop.  Depplenerfer 
seemed  almost  cordial. 

"Guess  you  thought  I  forgot  all  about 
you,"  he  said,  neglecting  to  add  "Well,  I 
did."  Then  looking  me  in  the  eye,  he 
solemnly  vowed:  "I'll  be  over  first  thing 
Monday  for  sure  —  Wednesday  at  the 
latest." 


"Forgot  to  pay  the  rent" 


AMI'UM  AN  LliGION 


a  pedicure  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane, 
you  will  never  be  troubled  with  ingrown 
toenails.  You  are  welcome  to  each  of 
these  for  what  it  is  worth.) 

The  following  Tuesday,  I  took  up  the 
phone  once  more  to  call  the  elusive  Mr. 
Depplenerfer.  By  this  time  my  quality 
of  mercy  was  not  strained  — it  was  sieved, 
pulped,  mashed,  marinated,  and  rolled 
in  cracker  crumbs.  Consequently  I  was 
a  little  gruff  when  I  got  my  party.  "Mr. 
Depplenerfer,"  I  began  sternly,  "I  was, 
er,  wondering  when  you  will  kindly  come 
over  to  look  at  my  furnace,  please?" 

"Hallo,  hallo,  what  number  you  call- 
ing? This  is  Mrs.  Depplenerfer.  Hallo, 
hallo?"  Apparently  somebody's  wife  had 
been  taken  into  the  firm.  Well,  heaven 
knew  it  could  stand  a  woman's  touch! 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Depplenerfer,"  I  said.  "Your 
husband  or  someone  over  there  promised 
to  come  yesterday  to  fix  my  furnace,  only 
he  hasn't. . . ." 

"Mr.  Depplenerfer  is  on  his  way  over 
to  your  place  now.  Just  left  a  few  minutes 
ago.  Okay?  Goodbye,  please." 

In  order  to  give  him  plenty  of  time  to 
reach  my  house,  I  didn't  call  up  again 
until  Thursday.  This  time  a  child  an- 
swered, and  not  a  particularly  bright 
child  at  that:  "Daddy's  taking  a  bath.  My 
name   is   Dolores.   I'm  five-and-a-half 
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Right  on  the  dot,  a  fortnight  later,  he 
showed  up  with  some  strange  excuses  and 
a  brand  new  set  of  furnace  grates  in  the 
wrong  size.  To  discover  this  slight  error, 
however,  Depplenerfer  first  had  to  dis- 
mantle my  stove,  leaving  flues,  dampers, 
and  clean-out  doors  scattered  all  over 
the  whole  first  floor  and  attic.  While 
packing  his  tool  box  full  of  some  tools 
I  had  loaned  him,  Depplenerfer  delivered 
a  sharp  lecture  on  how  people  like  me 
cause  people  like  him  no  end  of  trouble 
by  deliberately  switching  furnaces  when 
he  isn't  looking,  causing  him  to  order  the 
wrong  size  grates.  After  which  he  care- 
fully wiped  his  sooty  hands  on  our  up- 
holstered loveseat,  dragged  his  tool  chest 
across  the  rug,  and  left. 

"I'll  be  back,"  he  called  to  me.  But  I 
know  better.  The  last  two  men  to  make 
that  promise  —  and  keep  it  —  were  General 
MacArthur  and  the  collector  from  the 
instalment  house.  Depplenerfer  isn't  go- 
ing to  make  it  back,  because  he  thinks 
Service  is  the  stuff  you  set  on  a  table  and 
eat  with.  He  is  one  of  that  growing 
brotherhood  of  procrastinating  craftsmen 
of  whom  it  may  indeed  be  said:  Neither 
rain,  nor  snow,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom  of 
night  can  stir  these  derrieres  from  the 
soft  complacence  of  their  anointed  rumps. 

THE  END 


BIG  SHOES  FOR  BIG  MEN 

Making  big  shoes  for  big  men  is  mak- 
ing big  money  for  a  couple  of  former 
GI's  in  the  old  shoe  city  of  Brockton, 
Mass.  They  are  executives  of  King-Size, 
Inc.,  the  only  concern  in  the  country 
operated  exclusively  in  the  interests  of 
the  man  with  the  big  foot. 

Alfred  Curran,  who  was  with  the  spe- 
cial services  detachment,  Sixth  Air  Force, 
at  Albrook  Field,  Canal  Zone,  during  the 
war,  and  Wayne  Alden,  Jr.,  who  served 
with  the  Third  Army  Field  Artillery, 
were  shoe  men  before  Uncle  Sam  called 
them.  Husky  fellows  themselves,  they  had 
some  personal  difficulties  with  footwear 
issued  to  them,  and  they  heard  a  good 
many  complaints  from  others. 

The  feeling  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  making  extra-size  shoes  for 
extra-size  feet  stayed  with  them  when 
they  went  back  to  shoe-factory  work 
after  the  war.  Some  other  Brockton  shoe 
men,  Bernard  Lazarus  and  Alex  Barr 
among  them,  felt  the  same  way.  So  re- 
sources were  pooled,  factory  space  ob- 
tained, and  the  King-Size  Shoe  Company 
was  launched  in  1947,  offering  foot  com- 
fort and  style  in  sizes  10  to  16  and  widths 
AAA  to  EEE. 

There  were  1000  customers  on  the  list 
within  a  year  and  as  the  good  news  spread 
orders  began  pouring  in.  Last  year  the 
boys  did  a  quarter-million-dollar  busi- 
ness serving  more  than  25,000  men. 

One  customer  in  the  Philippines  or- 
dered 50  pairs  to  solve  his  shoe  worries 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Another  asked 
that  a  pair  be  rushed  special  delivery  in 
time  to  wear  to  his  wedding.  Many  celeb- 
rities, including  Governor  "Big  Jim" 
Folsom  of  Alabama  and  several  Holly- 
wood stars  wear  and  swear  by  King-Size. 

This  year  the  company  has  added  a  line 
of  King-Size  socks.  Whether  anything  will 
be  done  in  the  future  to  take  care  of  ex- 
panding female  feet  is  problematical,  say 
Messrs.  Curran,  Alden  and  associates. 
Right  now  they  have  enough  to  do  keep- 
ing the  men  happy.  -  William  A.  Clough 

PERSONALIZED  COFFEE  CUPS 

After  the  war,  Bob  McFarren,  of 
Corona  del  Mar,  California,  put  away 
his  Bronze  Star  and  the  uniform  he  had 
worn  as  a  ski  trooper  with  the  Army's  10th 
Mountain  Division  and  went  back  to  a 
job  as  a  candy  salesman. 

He  was  possessed  with  the  urge  to  do 
something  for  himself,  however,  and  fell 
upon  his  hobby  of  painting  names  and 
personalized  figures  on  coffee  mugs  as 
having  the  best  possibilities. 


He  had  first  started  painting  the  "per- 
sonalized coffee  cups"  after  seeing  one 
of  the  old-fashioned,  hand-painted  shav- 
ing mugs  of  the  last  century.  To  experi- 
ment, he  first  painted  names  of  Mother 
Goose  scenes  on  a  pair  of  cups  as  presents 
to  the  children  of  some  family  friends. 

He  purchases  the  cups  wholesale  from 
a  commercial  China  outlet  and  paints  the 
characters  on  the  surface  with  a  mixture 
of  standard  ceramic  paints  mixed  with 
an  oil  base  of  his  own  concoction.  The 
cups  are  then  glazed  and  then  rebaked  in 
an  electric  kiln. 

The  second  batch  of  cups  which  he 
made,  McFarren  distributed  to  restaurant 
owners  who  had  been  his  patrons  during 
his  sales  work.  They  displayed  the  cups 
in  prominent  places  in  their  establish- 
ments, and  coffee  clubs  using  the  cups  as 
a  symbol  of  membership  started  to  spring 
up  all  over  the  county.  In  the  past  year, 
as  a  result,  McFarren  and  his  wife  have 
turned  out  some  8,000  of  the  cups,  which 
sell  at  $1.50.  The  unpainted  cups  cost  only 
a  few  cents  each. 

At  present,  mail  orders  are  increasing 
daily,  even  though  they  have  not  done 
any  extensive  advertising,  and  the  Mc- 
Farrens  are  seriously  considering  hiring 
some  additional  help  from  the  nearby  art 
colony  of  Laguna  Beach.  Between  the 
two  of  them,  they  have  found  they  can 
complete  between  40  and  50  of  the  per- 
sonalized mugs  in  a  normal  day. 

A  Los  Angeles  department  store  has 
also  inquired  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
stocking  a  number  of  the  cups  with  com- 
mon, often-used  names  painted  upon 
them.  Special  orders  requiring  additional 
lettering  or  special  painted  scenes  that 
were  not  carried  in  the  general  stock 
would,  of  course,  be  forwarded  to  the 
McFarrens. 

The  McFarrens  are  going  to  have  to 
expand  their  present  facilities  beyond 
their  current  50-cup-per-day  volume  to 
accomplish  this,  but  such  plans  are  al- 
ready in  the  making,  they  report. 

What  makes  the  personalized  cups 
especially  interesting,  according  to  Bob 
McFarren,  is  the  fact  that  a  bit  of  humor 
is  nearly  always  injected  into  the  tiny 
paintings  that  appear  on  most  of  the  mugs. 
For  example,  a  ski  club  ordered  a  number 
of  the  cups  for  its  members,  asking  that 
a  coat-of-arms  also  be  painted  on  in  ad- 
dition to  the  individuals'  names. 

The  coat-of-arms  dreamed  up  by  Mc- 
Farren was  a  pair  of  crossed  broken 
skis  with  a  linament  bottle  in  the  middle. 
At  first  glance,  the  arrangement  re- 
sembled a  skull  and  cross-bones,  adding 
to  the  effect.  —  Jack  Lewis 


ENJOY 
A 

BIG 
VACATION 

ON  A  SMALL 
Mm>  BUDGET 


...in 


Carefree  days?  Romance?  Thrills? 
You'll  find  them  in  Wyoming!  Ex- 
quisite perfume  of  wild  flowers, 
breath-taking  grandeur  of  Yellow- 
stone Park,  the  Tetons  and  Big  Horn 
Mountains.  Here  in  the  old  West 
you'll  find  seasonal  hunting  and 
fishing,  golfing,  swimming,  dancing, 
riding  —  Dude  Ranches,  Rustic  Cab- 
ins, modern  Motels  and  Hotels. 

For  happy  days  of  health  and  fun 
in  the  land  of  majestic  contrasts  .  .  . 
in  enchanting  surroundings  of  the 
Snowy  Range,  Hell's  Half  Acre,  Old 
Faithful  .  .  .  have  the  time  of  your 
life  on  a  small  budget,  with  your 
vacation  dollars  invested  in  future 
memories  of  wonderful  WYOMING! 


sss*  °tfsi* chev: T  * 
I   V 

■  Name.-- 

C'«»Y  
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PLAY  YOUR 

BEST 


NiSoftW/ 


with  a  LOUISVILLE 

SLUGGER  BAT 


RULE  BOOK 
FOR  1950 


H  &  B's  "Softball 
Rules"  for  1950  is 
ready  at  your 
dealer's.  See  him  for 
your  copy  or  send 
10c  (stamps  or 
coin)  to  Dept.  L-2  I , 
Hillerich  &  Bradsby, 
Inc.,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 


HIUERICH&BMOSBYC1 


Ji>uisvtlle 

SLUGGER  BATS 

FOR     BASEBALL    &  SOFTBALL 


A  "MUST"  FOR 

Motorists 

Indispensable  for  night 
driving!  Spots  light  where 
you  need  it-360°  swivel.  800 
foot  beam.  Uses  6-volt  dry  bat- 
tery. Buy  it  at  hardware,  sport, 
and  electrical  stores. 


ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Marion.  Indiana 


Delta 
R  EDDY/7 


less  battery 


Electric  Lantern 


WORK  SHIRTS 


Embroidered 

NAME 
FREE 

With  Each 
Order 
Over  $1.00 


AMAZING  VALUES! 


3  lorl.79 


SAVE  MONEY!  These  are  surplus  stocK  irom  a 
big  supply  firm.  Sturdy,  serviceable  work 
shirts,  though  used,  have  been  washed,  steril- 
ized and  reconditioned.  Every  shirt  of  long- 
wearing  wash  materials.  Blue  or  tan.  Strongly 
sewn;  reinforced  stitching  at  points  of  strain. 
Money  back  guarantee! 

WORK  PANTS  TO  MATCH  .  99* 

Blue  or  tan.  Send  waist  measure,  leg  length. 

COVERALLS  $1.49 

Blue  or  tan.  Send  chest  measurement. 
Cam*!  Wr»  JU/vnaui  Give  name,  address, 

bend  no  money!  clty  or  town  size 

and  color  choice.  (Also  state  2nd  color 
choice).  Pay  postman,  plus  postage.  Or  send 
cash  and  we  ship  prepaid.  Keep  10  days.  If 
not  satisfied,  return  for  refund! 


Young  Distributing  Co. 

Dept.  G-N       2605  Elmhurtt,  Detroit  6.  Mich. 
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income  families  and  a  few  from  broken 
homes.  It  should  not  be  inferred  that  they 
were  Dead -End  delinquents,  but  it  is 
true  that  Post  337's  line-up  was  studded 
with  lads  who  did  not  have  as  many  ad- 
vantages as  other  Oakland  kids.  Some 
had  grown  up  without  a  mother.  One  boy 
hadn't  seen  his  father  since  he  was  two. 
Others  lived  in  cramped  rooms  and  both 
their  parents  worked. 

"Some  of  them  hungered  for  affection 
and  security  that  their  parents  could  not 
give  them  fully,"  says  Mrs.  George  Pow- 
les,  a  calm,  wise  woman  who  has  become 
the  much-loved  "mother"  of  the  team. 

This  need  was  the  deciding  factor  when 
a  co-sponsor  was  sought  under  the 
American  Legion  Junior  Baseball  nation- 
al program.  Trader  Scott  Motors  of  Oak- 
land, a  highly  prosperous  Ford  dealer- 
ship, had  been  offered  its  choice  of  five 
teams.  "Some  of  them  were  from  the 
fashionable  areas  of  the  city,"  says  Otis 
O.  Hanson,  sales  manager  for  Trader 
Scott.  "We  purposely  picked  Post  337's 
team  because  it  was  composed  of  boys 
who  had  few  privileges." 

The  first  season,  1947,  the  raw  ex-sand- 
lotters  finished  a  lowly  second  in  the 
Alameda  County  League.  In  1948,  Powles 
added  a  blond,  blue-eyed  Italian  pitcher, 
Ron  (Rocky)  Roberto,  and  a  little  short- 
stop named  Ray  Herrera,  son  of  a  Mexi- 
can father  and  a  Yugoslavian  mother. 
There  also  wandered  into  the  practice 
park  a  stringbean,  six-foot-two-inch, 
160-pound  catcher  with  freckles  as  large 
as  dimes,  named  J.  W.  Porter.  No  first 
name— just  initials.  He  was  dubbed  "Jay." 
None  of  these  names  meant  anything 
then,  but  today,  as  a  bonus  package,  the 
three  would  be  worth  upward  of  $100,000 
to  any  major  league  club.  Thus  bucked 
up,  the  team  went  to  the  finals  of  the  1948 
California  state  tournament  before  losing 
to  a  San  Diego  entry. 

Before  the  '49  season  started,  Remmers 


got  up  at  a  post  meeting  and  predicted, 
"This  time  we'll  go  all  the  way.  We'll 
win  the  national  title."  Significantly,  he 
wasn't  hooted  off  the  platform. 

Powles  saw  seeds  of  unusual  ability, 
too.  Herrera  at  shortstop  had  flash-fast 
hands  that  grabbed  up  everything  hit  his 
way,  and  a  riflelike  arm.  Jay  Porter, 
grown  to  185  pounds,  clubbed  350-foot 
home  runs  in  practice.  Little  Mike  Sofra- 
nac,  a  moody  boy  but  with  fierce  pride 
in  his  ability,  looked  like  a  Joe  Gordon 
on  the  double  play  at  second  base.  Rob- 
erto was  back  to  pitch,  along  with  two 
200-pound  15-year-olds,  Bob  Quinn  and 
Vern  Kilberg.  Johnny  Stratton,  a  cocky 
little  hustler,  sparkled  at  third  base. 

Trouble  spots  were  first  base  and  the 
outfield.  Both  coach  and  manager  feared 
that  their  leggy  first-sacker,  16-year-old 
Rich  Moler,  would  crack  under  the  strain. 
A  shy  boy,  he  lacked  confidence.  Later, 
on  road  trips,  he  suffered  from  homesick- 
ness and  a  queasy  stomach.  Young  Milo 
Sofranac,  in  the  outfield,  felt  dwarfed  by 
the  ability  of  older  brother  Mike  to  the 
point  that  it  affected  his  play.  Still  an- 
other key  player  went  into  a  shell  of 
resentment  when  anybody  corrected  his 
errors. 

"Coaching  them  in  baseball  tactics  was 
easy  compared  to  the  human-relations 
problem,"  says  Charley  •  Remmers. 
"George  Powles  had  to  use  kid  gloves  all 
the  way." 

Powles,  only  39,  talked  the  kids'  lan- 
guage. He  opened  his  home  to  them  of 
evenings,  giving  them  free  run  of  the 
refrigerator  and  living  room.  But  he  also 
taught  them  the  rules  of  life  on  the  team. 
Basic  rules  were:  (1)  no  gambling  on 
trips;  hearts  or  rummy,  only,  to  be  played 
for  fun  (2)  clean  clothes  to  be  worn  at 
all  times,  with  language  to  match  (3)  no 
dates  with  girls  while  on  trips  (4)  a 
10:30  p.m.  bedcheck  while  traveling  (5) 
a  "big-league"  attitude  at  all  times. 


"At  first  it  was  just  frogs,  mice  and  lizards,  and  then  last  week  he  brought 
home  this  stray  dog  —  I  wonder  what  it  will  he  next? 
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California  is  perhaps  the  hottest  state 
in  the  greatest  juvenile  sport  program  on 
earth,  having  produced  four  of  the  last 
dozen  national  Legion  champions  and 
eight  national  finalists  in  23  years.  Post 
337  walked  a  dangerous  tightrope.  It  first 
had  to  win  the  Alameda  County  cham- 
pionship over  12  teams.  Next  it  had  to 
overcome  district  winners  from  Rich- 
mond, San  Francisco  and  San  Jose.  The 
team  then  jumped  into  the  state  semi- 
final round  against  Sacramento's  power- 
ful Post  61  nine.  Prospects  were  black, 
indeed,  as  Sacramento  handed  Oakland 
its  first  defeat  in  sixteen  games,  11-10,  in 
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the  opening  game  of  the  playoff  series. 
"That  put  our  backs  to  the  wall,"  says 
Powles,  his  round  face  shining.  "One 
more  loss  and  our  season  was  over.  Right 
then  the  gang  showed  me  what  great 
scrappers  they  were." 

Sacramento  was  an  apparent  victor  in 
the  second  game  when  the  Oakland  reg- 
ulars rallied  around  their  coach.  The 
pitching  staff,  after  a  two-day  hammer- 
ing, was  finished. 

"Nothing  to  worry  about,"  Shortstop- 
Captain  Ray  Herrera  calmly  told  Powles. 
"Let  me  pitch." 

The  infielder  did,  so  effectively  that 
Oakland  pulled  out  a  4-3  win  to  square 
the  series.  And  in  the  third,  rubber  game, 
lanky  Jay  Porter,  the  catcher,  shed  his 
pads  and  ambled  to  the  mound.  Herrera, 
the  ever- versatile,  took  Porter's  place  be- 
hind the  plate.  Porter's  fast  ball  blazed 
in  for  a  four-hitter  and  Herrera  drove  in 
both  runs  of  a  2-1  victory.  A  pitching 
catcher  and  a  pitching,  catching  shortstop 
had  given  Oakland  the  coveted  spot  in  the 
state  finals! 

Capacity  crowds  watched  North  Holly- 
wood's Post  307  battle  Oakland  for  the 
California  championship.  Again  the  esprit 
de  corps  that  Remmers  and  Powles  had 
started  building  in  the  spring  with  post- 
cards and  fireside  chats  paid  off.  When 


Rocky  Roberto  lost  control  and  walked 
four  men  in  the  sixth  inning,  inexperi- 
enced Vern  Kilberg  stoically  threw  strikes 
and  halted  the  rally.  Rich  Moler,  forget- 
ting to  be  unsure  of  himself,  hit  a  home 
run  for  a  winning  4-2  margin.  Next  day 
3,000  fans  went  wild  as  Oakland  slugged 
out  a  title-clinching  18-6  decision. 

Virtually  the  whole  town  of  Winslow, 
Ariz,  turned  out  as  Governors  Dan  Gar- 
vey  of  Arizona  and  Thomas  Mabry  of 
New  Mexico  did  the  ball-tossing  honors 
at  the  four-state  regional  tournament 
starting  August  14.  The  Oaklanders,  many 
of  them  keyed  up  from  the  first  train 
trip  of  their  lives,  were  notably  nervous. 
But  they  bumped  Bingham  Canyon,  Utah, 
14-7,  in  their  opener.  Jay  Porter  hit  two 
360-foot  homers  over  a  centerfield  sign 
which  advertised  a  $100  suit,  courtesy  of 
a  local  tailor,  to  anyone  clearing  it.  Legion 
officials,  however,  stepped  in  and  ruled 
that  this  smacked  too  much  of  commer- 
cialization. 

"You  understand  how  it  is,  don't  you, 
Jay?"  Powles  anxiously  asked  his  slugger. 

"Sure,  coach,"  replied  Porter,  swallow- 
ing his  disappointment.  "We  didn't  come 
down  here  to  win  any  clothes." 

Next  came  the  Phoenix,  Ariz,  champs, 
winners  of  26  out  of  27  games,  to  blast 
three  Oakland  pitchers  for  17  runs.  But 
Oakland  scored  18  runs  and  breezed  on 
undefeated.  Late  that  night,  Mrs.  Powles 
was  awakened  by  a  rapping  on  her  door. 
Mike  Sofranac,  in  a  panic,  was  clutching 
a  nose  that  wouldn't  stop  bleeding.  Dress- 
ing quickly,  she  mopped  him  up,  rushed 
him  to  a  doctor  and  held  his  hand  dur- 
ing the  treatment.  From  that  time  on, 
Mike  was  devotedly  "her  boy." 

He  also  was  at  full  strength  the  next 
day  when  he  walloped  a  double  that 
touched  off  the  big  rally  of  a  7-6  conquest 
of  Phoenix  in  the  finals. 

By  auto,  bus  and  train  the  wide-eyed 
Oaklanders  pushed  northward  to  Yaki- 
ma, Wash,  for  the  sectional  tourney,  from 
which  one  team  would  progress  to  the 
national  championships  in  Omaha.  Home- 
sickness gripped  Rich  Moler  in  the  Apple 
Capital.  George  Powles  phoned  his  father, 
who  chatted  with  the  boy  and  promised 
to  accompany  the  team  to  Omaha  if  it 
won  the  trip.  Immensely  cheered,  Rich 
hit  a  solid  .325  for  the  remaining  tourney 
games. 

At  Yakima,  Legionnaires  of  Logan 
Wheeler  Post  36  staged  one  of  the  year's 
finest  baseball  blow-offs  in  honor  of  com- 
peting teams  from  Bremerton,  Wash., 
Omaha  and  Oakland.  Players  went  away 
talking  about  the  huge  bowls  of  fruit  de- 
livered to  each  room  each  morning,  the 
free  movies,  the  scenic  trip  to  Rainier 
National  Park  and  the  kill-'em-with- 
kindness  attitude  of  the  townspeople. 
"They  treated  us  like  their  best  friends, 
not  strangers,"  says  one  deeply-impressed 
Post  337  boy.  "When  we  left  town,  there 
was  a  dozen  boxes  of  peaches  in  our 
car.  And  the  Yakima  Post  also  wired  or- 
chids to  Mrs.  Powles  and  Mrs.  Remmers 
every  day  for  a  whole  week  after  we  were 
gone." 

Legion  ball  in  the  Yakima  Valley  dates 
to  the  early  1930's.  Police  Chief  Harold 
Robinson  says  enthusiastically,  "Since 
I've  been  chief,  I  can't  recall  a  single  in- 


FAMOUS  PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 


Famous  players  in  every  major 
sport — including  such  baseball 
greats  as  Ted  Williams  and  Bob 
Feller  —  use  and  recommend 
Wilson  sports  equipment  — 
today's  modern  equipment  for  to- 
day's fast  modern  play.  They  say 
"Play  Wilson  and  you  play  the 
finest."  See  this  modern  equip- 
ment at  your  Wilson  dealer. 

Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co..  Chicago 

(A  subsidiary  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.) 
Branch  offices  in  New  York,  San  Francisco 
and  other  principal  cities 


The  Wilson  "Ball  Hawk" — the  sensational  glove 
with  the  patented  "three-for-five"  finger  construc- 
tion. The  sweetest  fielding  glove  in  the  game. 
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stance  of  a  boy  who  played  on  a  Legion 
team  getting  into  trouble."  In  a  city  of 
35,000  population,  crowds  of  10,000  turned 
out  for  the  sectional  games.  Oakland's 
fired-up  "Cinderella  kids"  disposed  of 
Omaha's  Metz  Brewers,  Bremerton's  Kerr 
Motors  and  Omaha,  again,  to  get  into  the 
national  finals.  In  the  deciding  game, 
Coach  Powles  almost  fell  off  the  bench 
when  Johnny  Stratton  and  Mike  Sofranac 
pulled  a  phenomenal  triple  play. 

Dozens  of  wires  from  a  now-aroused 
city  of  Oakland  greeted  the  team  at 
Omaha.  Back  home,  Sports  Editor  Alan 
Ward  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  whipped 
up  the  citizenry  with  bannered  stories. 
"The  man  on  the  street  here  didn't  even 
know  we  had  this  great  Legion  team  — 
until  it  won  its  way  to  the  nationals,"  cried 
Ward.  "Wake  up,  Oakland!" 

Though  Post  337  hadn't  stumbled  once 
since  the  state  semi-finals,  Cincinnati's 
Budde  Posters,  with  a  spectacular  38-3 
season's  record,  were  favored  to  keep  the 
title  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Cincy's  16-7 
blasting  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  in  the  tourney 
opener,  while  Oakland  was  dropping 
Wheeling,  West  Va.,  12-1,  did  nothing  to 
change  the  odds. 

It  was  little  Vince  Sarubbi  who  broke 
up  the  first  Oakland -Cincinnati  meeting. 
Quiet  Vince,  whose  mother,  an  old-school 
Italian,  had  feared  for  him  to  make  the 
trip,  hit  a  two-and-two  pitch  into  center- 
field,  clearing  the  bases.  Gleefully,  the 


Oaklanders  returned  to  their  hotel  with 
an  11-6  victory.  They  needed  only  one 
more  win  and  they  told  themselves  that 
the  U.  S.  title  was  as  good  as  clinched. 
Bags  were  packed.  Otis  Hanson,  repre- 
senting Trader  Scott  Motors,  even  checked 
out  of  the  hotel  next  day,  expecting  to 
catch  a  return  train  after  the  "final"  game 
that  evening. 

Then  came  the  blockbuster.  Budde  Post 
snapped  back  to  beat  Oakland,  13-12,  and 
force  a  fourth  play-off  game.  That  night 
the  boys  who  had  pushed  their  dream  so 
far  glumly  gathered  around  third-base 
ace  Johnny  Stratton,  whose  knee  was 
puffed  double  its  normal  size.  "Don't  tell 
coach  I'm  hurt,"  he  begged  Mrs.  Powles 
as  she  applied  cold  compresses.  "He  might 
not  let  me  play." 

All  Legion  records  fell  as  11,168  fans 
paid  to  see  the  finale,  bringing  five-night 
attendance  in  Omaha's  new  stadium  to 
45,358.  On  the  field,  spines  tingled  as  each 
player  realized  that  a  platoon  of  big 
league  scouts  sat  in  the  stands. 

Just  before  the  game,  Powles  told  his 
team,  "Remember  —  win  as  if  you're  used 
to  it,  but  if  you  lose,  then  lose  as  if  you 
liked  it." 

The  major  leaguers  got  an  eyeful  of  a 
performance  rated  the  most  inspirational 
in  years.  Like  skilled  pros,  the  Oakland- 
ers put  together  a  three-run  rally  in  the 
first  inning.  Stratton,  bad  leg  and  all, 
tripled  and  got  two  other  base  hits  in 


four  times  at  bat.  Herrera  stole  three 
bases  with  daring  sprints.  The  infield 
pulled  another  of  its  patented  triple  plays. 
Kilberg  pitched  like  a  veteran  when 
Roberto  grew  arm-weary.  Mike  Sofranac 
delivered  three  vital  hits.  And  that  was 
enough,  by  an  8-6  score,  to  earn  the  huge 
assortment  of  hardware  —  cups,  plaques 
and  buckles  —  given  an  American  Legion 
national  champion. 

Oakland's  individual  honors  amounted 
to  a  clean  sweep.  Jay  Porter,  termed  a 
"$50,000  prospect"  by  scouts,  won  the 
Louisville  Slugger  national  Legion  bat- 
ting championship  award  with  a  .551 
average.  Ray  Herrera  was  voted  Legion 
"player  of  the  year,"  with  his  picture  to 
hang  in  the  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Hall  of 
Fame  alongside  baseball's  greats.  Powles 
was  credited  with  the  year's  No.  1  coach- 
ing job  in  youth  athletics. 

Back  home  from  the  greatest  adventure 
of  their  lives,  the  weary,  onetime  rag- 
tag sandlotters  stepped  on  the  scales.  All 
of  them  had  gained  weight  during  the 
month  of  traveling! 

Oakland  residents  by  the  thousands 
greeted  them  and  formed  a  motor  cara- 
van, behind  screaming  sirens,  through 
the  streets.  Mayor  Cliff  Rishell  surren- 
dered the  keys  to  the  city.  Civic  clubs 
competed  for  the  right  to  honor  them  at 
banquets  and  testimonials. 

Sixteen  boys  of  anonymous  background 
and   doubtful  future  had  become  first 
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citizens  of  the  city  of  Oakland,  California. 

They  had  scarcely  caught  their  breath 
when  they  were  off,  by  deluxe  Overland 
Limited,  to  the  World  Series  as  the 
Legion's  guests.  There  they  met  Baseball 
Commissioner  Happy  Chandler  and 
learned  some  details  of  the  vast  program 
behind  them.  Chandler  told  them  that 
Legion  teams  had  increased  from  11,701  in 
1947  to  nearly  16,000  in  1949,  with  more 
forming.  That  27  of  the  50  players  they 
saw  in  the  World  Series  were  Legion 
graduates.  And  that  nearly  4,000  ex- 
Legion  players  are  now  in  professional 
baseball. 

And  there  was  the  greatest  thrill  of  all. 

"It  wasn't  when  we  saw  Rockefeller 
Center  or  met  Jimmy  Durante  or  went  to 
Sonja  Henie's  ice  show,"  say  the  boys. 
"It  was  at  the  Series— when  Joe  DiMaggio 
came  over  to  shake  hands!" 

It  isn't  difficult  today  to  measure  the 
impact  of  the  season  on  Captain  Bill 
Erwin  Post  and  the  youngsters  who  wore 
its  colors.  Post  members  say  that  they  are 
more  closely  united  than  ever  before.  So 
is  the  post  Auxiliary  Unit,  which  re- 
cently gave  potluck  to  the  players  and 
their  parents.  Personality  and  character 
growth  of  the  boys  is  so  marked  that  many 
of  their  high  school  teachers  have  com- 
mented on  it.  Rich  Moler  is  no  longer 
shy,  self-doubting.  Mike  Sofranac's  moods 
have  vanished  and  he  is  now  as  well- 
adjusted  as  any  lad  his  age.  Once-awk- 
ward Jay  Porter  is  the  most  popular  boy 
in  his  class.  Ray  Herrera  has  become  a 
suave,  polished  individual  who  is  able  to 
face  any  audience.  Johnny  Stratton's 
hair-trigger  temper  is  now  well  under 
control.  Off-field  interests  of  the  group 
have  undergone  a  vast  change.  "I  learned 
what  a  dope  I  used  to  be,"  says  the  'kid' 
discussed  at  the  start  of  this  article.  "No 
more  riding  in  rods  or  hanging  around 
the  joints  for  me.  What  I  want  to  do  now 
is  finish  school,  get  a  good  job,  have  a 


home  and  raise  a  family,  like  the  coach." 

Though  nine  of  the  sixteen  finished 
their  Legion  eligibility  last  year,  all  of 
them  gather  regularly  in  the  Powles 
home.  Watching  them  reminds  you  of  a 
large,  happy,  well-integrated  family.  The 
older  boys  were  busy  as  late  as  last 
January  in  Oakland's  Winter  League, 
helping  coach  their  replacements  of  1950. 
The  odds  are  against  it,  of  course,  but 
Post  337  stoutly  plans  to  appear  as  de- 
fending champions  at  Omaha  next  Sep- 
tember. 

"We've  got  a  spirit  that's  hard  to  beat," 
says  George  Powles.  "Just  to  cite  one  ex- 
ample, I  haven't  heard  one  cuss  word 
on  the  bench  in  two  years.  Can  any  pro 
team  say  that?  The  Post's  ball  club  has 
become  an  alma  mater  to  the  boys.  One 
player  who  was  with  us  three  years  ago 
still  shows  up  regularly  to  pitch  batting 
practice.  You  can  imagine  how  the  boys' 
folks  support  the  team." 

In  addition  to  coming  out  of  American 
Legion  baseball  with  new-found  poise, 
confidence  and  hope,  three  of  the  nine 
graduates  have  been  offered  college  base- 
ball scholarships.  That's  three  young  men 
who  otherwise  might  never  have  got 
close  to  a  hall  of  higher  learning.  Addi- 
tionally, Legion  baseball's  boost  is  very 
likely  to  make  rich  young  men  of  Jay 
Porter  and  Ray  Herrera  when  they  step 
out  of  high  school  into  pro  ball. 

Early  this  season,  the  writer  watched 
Charley  Remmers,  now  in  his  17th 
straight  year  with  the  team,  as  he  sat  on 
the  bench,  his  hat  pushed  back,  chewing 
a  cigar.  Charley  was  working  on  a  list  of 
fresh  player  prospects. 

"I'll  have  to  guess  how  to  spell  some  of 
these  names,"  he  grinned,  writing  on  some 
small  squares  of  cardboard.  And  right 
now,  maybe  in  Oakland,  but  certainly 
somewhere,  the  gang  that  will  win  in  1950 
is  cementing  together  the  stuff  it  takes  to 
go  all  the  way.  the  end 


So  You*ve  Got  An  Idea 

(Continued  from  page  21 ) 


later  I  received  a  package  from  the  at- 
torney containing  copies  of  several  pat- 
ents disclosed  by  the  search,  and  a  letter 
asking  me  to  look  them  over  and  let  him 
know  if  I  found  any  similarities.  Fortu- 
nately, there  were  none.  They  came  close 
in  some  respects,  but  my  toy  had  some 
unusual  features,  particularly  as  to  its 
construction.  Incidentally,  at  this  point  I 
got  a  bill  for  $76.40,  covering  the  cost  of 
the  search  and  the  attorney's  professional 
services. 

Since  the  attorney  also  seemed  to  think 
I  was  in  the  clear,  and  that  there  was  a 
good  likelihood  of  getting  a  patent,  we 
went  ahead  to  the  next  step.  Calling  in  a 
patent  draftsman,  he  gave  him  my  model 
and  ordered  him  to  make  a  drawing  of  it. 

A couple  of  weeks  after  this  session  I 
received  the  application  he  had  pre- 
pared, with  a  request  that  I  go  over  it 
carefully  and  let  him  know  if  any  changes 
were  in  order.  This  application  consisted 
of  several  parts.  One  was  the  drawing  he 
had  made,  a  stylized  illustration  which 


showed  clearly  the  various  features  of  my 
invention.  With  this  was  a  formal  Petition, 
asking  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to 
grant  me  a  Letters  Patent;  a  Specification 
which  was  a  written  description  of  the  in- 
vention and  how  it  was  made  and  used; 
Claims,  describing  what  was  to  be  pro- 
tected; an  Oath,  which  I  was  to  swear  to, 
stating  that  I  believed  I  was  the  first  to 
invent  what  I  had  claimed;  and  a  power 
of  attorney,  allowing  my  attorney  to  rep- 
resent me  before  the  Patent  Office. 

It  was  all  very  formal  and  impressive 
but  of  the  entire  assortment  I  was  told 
that  the  Claims  were  the  most  important. 
It  seems  that  the  law  allows  the  inventor 
to  secure  the  best  possible  claims  he  can 
get  while  the  patent  is  being  prosecuted, 
but  if  he  doesn't  get  all  the  protection 
possible  at  that  time  it's  his  hard  luck. 
My  particular  application  had  six  claims, 
but  it  was  made  clear  to  me  that  the 
number  of  claims  wasn't  so  important  as 
how  they  were  drawn.  Incidentally,  be- 
cause I  put  in  for  six  claims  doesn't  mean 
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It's  New!  From  Allen- A! 
LIVE-RUBBER 


This  revolutionary  new  Allen-A 
AtIastic*T-Shirt  gives  you  live-rub- 
ber s-t-r-e-t-c-h  in  shoulder  seams 
and  collar  for  the  most  comfortable 
action-fit  you  ever  had! 


Live  rubber 
at  vital  points! 


New  Allen-A  Atlastic*  Briefs  have 
live-rubber  s-t-r-e-t-c-h  in  legs  and 
waist-band,  of  course.  But  their 
new  live-rubber  and  combed-yarn 
knit  fly  is  an  Allen-A  exclusive— 
insures  both  mild  support  and  per- 
manent fit!  Ask  for  this  new 
Allen-A  "wonder-wear"  today! 


ATLASTIC* 
UNDERWEAR 

engineered  with  "live  rubber" 

—  fits  like  your  own  skin! 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  -  Pat.  No.  2 ,2  82 ,2 1 7 


MEN!  WOMEN! 

New  Car  given 
as  Bonus! 


EARNED 

TWO  NEW  CARS 

•  •  •  and  as  much  as 
$  1 20.00  in  one  week 


That'! 


rdof  Olia 


eptionally  line 
Mills  with  the 
famous  Wilknit  hosier;  line. 
Offer  of  New  Chevrolet  as  a 
bonus  open  to  EVERYONE. 
Send  name  for  facts  FREE. 


TAKE  ORDERS  for 

Nationally  Advertised 

NYLONS 

GUARANTEED  NINE  MONTHS 

Sensational  Guarantee  creat- 
ing a  tremendous  demand  for 
Wilknit  Nylons!  If  they  run, 
wear  out  or  even  snag  from  any 

cause  whatever. . .  within  NINE  MONTHS  depending  on 

quantity . . .  they  are  replaced  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  No  won- 
der it's  easy  to  quickly  build  up  fine,  steady,  year-'round  in- 
come. Earningsstartimmediately.  Look  at  these  exceptional 
figures— Ralph  Shearer  made  $67.11,  first  week— Mrs.  Paul 
Estes,  $42.92—  Mrs.  I  vey  Gentry,  $43.37.  Doris  Jensen  in  ad- 
dition to  making  as  much  as  $17.00  in  a  single  day,  earned  two 
cars  as  EXTRA  BONUSES.  Learn  how  you  can  make  money 
in  your  full  or  spare  time  without  a  bit  of  previous  experience. 

SEND  NO  MONEY . . .  Just  Hose  Size 

When  you  send  for  Selling  Outfit,  I  also  send  your  choice  of 
Nylons  or  Socks  for  your  personal  use.  Don't  lose  a  minute. 
Rush  name  on  penny  postcard  for  full  money-making  facts 
on  Sensational  Sales  Kit.  Send  hose  size,  too.  Lowell  Wilkin, 
WILKNIT  HOSIERY  CO. ,    335  Midway, Greenfield, Ohio 


ITCHY  TOES  ? 


Get  FAST  RELIEF  with 
this  MEDICATED  Powder! 

No  unmedicated  powder  can  relieve  your  sore 
or  itching  toes  as  Ammens  Powder  does! 

For  Ammens  contains  three  famous  medicinal 
ingredients  — gives  3-way  medicated  skin  care: 
(1)  Medicated  relief.  (2)  Medicated  protection. 
(3)  Medicated  comfort.  Soothing  and  comfort- 
ing. So  soft,  it  actually  promotes  healing  by 
helping  to  protect  and  cushion  your  tender  skin 
against  further  irritation  and  charing.  For  real 
viedicated  skin  care,  get  Ammens  Medicated 
Powder  today. 

FREE  trial  size  can.  Write 
today  to  Dept.  A-50,  Bristol- 
*W    Myers  Co.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 
~       (Offer  limited  to  U.S.A.) 

AMMENS 

cM^^  Powder 


FINANCING 


POLICIES 


COSTS 


Become  an 


nuounTMiT- 

Expert  Bookkeeper — C.  P.  A. 

The  demand  for  skilled  accountants — men  who  really 
know  their  business — is  increasing.  National  and  state 
legislation  is  requiring  of  business  much  more  in  the 
way  of  Auditing.  Cost  Accounting,  Business  Law, 
Organization,  Management,  Finance.  Men  who  prove 
their  qualifications  in  this  important  field  are  pro- 
moted to  responsible  executive  positions. 

Free  Boo': — "Atcounlanty,  the  Profession  thot  Pays" 

Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary.  We  train  you 
from  ground  up,  or  according  to  your  individual 
needs.  Low  cost:  easy  terms. 

Send  name  and  address  on  the  lines  below  for  free 
48-page  book  describing  the  LaSalle  accountancy 
training  and  the  opportunities  in  this  highly  profitable 
field. 

IAQAIIT  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  536?  -V. ,  Chicago  5,  III. 


Name . 


Address. 


City  Zone. . .  .State. . . 
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that  I'll  get  them.  When  the  Patent  Office 
gets  around  to  going  over  my  application, 
some  or  possibly  all  of  them  may  be 
refused. 

The  application  was  made  just  about 
a  year  ago,  and  soon  after  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Patent  Office  I  got  my  sec- 
ond bill  from  the  attorney.  This  was  for 
$275.  Of  this  amount  $30  was  to  pay  the 
Patent  Office  filing  fee,  and  the  rest  rep- 
resented professional  services  rendered 
by  the  attorney  and  for  the  patent  draw- 
ings. 

However,  with  the  patent  application 
in,  I  was  in  a  position  where  I  could  offer 
my  invention  for  sale.  I  could  tell  pro- 
spective purchasers  that  I  had  a  patent 
pending,  so  they'd  know  I  had  some  meas- 
ure of  protection.  Now  actually,  the  term 
"patent  pending"  or  "patent  applied  for" 
has  no  standing  in  law,  but  it  does  serve 
notice  on  prospective  purchasers  that  they 
may  have  trouble  on  their  hands  if  they 
decide  to  appropriate  the  idea. 

Most  companies,  in  fact,  insist  that  an 
invention  be  patented  or  have  a 
patent  pending  on  it  before  they'll  even 
look  at  it.  It  gives  them  something  definite 
to  consider  and  prevents  misunderstand- 
ings. Such  an  invention  is  fully  described 
and  on  record,  so  there's  evidence  that  the 
inventor  is  offering  them  just  so  much  and 
no  more.  Furthermore,  if  the  invention 
is  patented,  it's  proof  that  the  inventor 
has  the  right  to  sell  what  he's  offering.  He 
isn't  peddling  something  that  some  other 
fellow  has  patented,  or  which  may  be  in 
the  public  domain,  or  which  simply  isn't 
patentable. 

Well,  what  can  be  patented?  That,  too, 
is  important  to  know  since  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  the  Patent  Office  won't  con- 
sider. If  you  have  just  an  idea  or  a  sug- 
gestion you  cannot  get  a  patent  on  it.  It 
must  be  something  you  have,  as  the  pat- 
ent attorneys  put  it,  "reduced  to  practice." 
In  other  words  you  must  be  able  to  prove 
that  it  will  work.  Nor  can  you  get  a  pat- 
ent for  a  useless  device,  for  printed  mat- 
ter, for  methods  of  doing  business,  for 
improvements  in  devices  which  are  the 
result  of  mere  mechanical  skill,  nor  for 
machines  which  will  not  operate.  If  you 
think  you've  invented  a  perpetual  motion 
machine,  for  example,  the  Patent  Office 
won't  dispute  you,  but  they  will  insist  on 
seeing  a  working  model.  Incidentally, 
working  models  are  rarely  called  for  by 
the  Patent  Office,  though  it's  a  good  idea 
to  have  one  when  you  try  to  sell  your 
invention  to  a  manufacturer. 

A patent  may  be  granted  on  any  new 
and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture, 
or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and 
useful  improvement  thereof,  or  on  any 
distinct  and  new  variety  of  plant  (other 
than  a  tuber-propagated  plant  which  is 
asexually  reproduced,  it  says  in  Patent 
Office  terminology),  or  on  any  new,  origi- 
nal, and  ornamental  design  for  an  article 
of  manufacture. 

The  law  requires,  too,  that  the  inven- 
tion must  have  novelty,  it  must  be  use- 
ful, and  it  must  show  a  dash  of  inspira- 
tion. By  novelty,  newness  is  meant.  The 
product  must  be  something  new  and  un- 
heard of,  or  it  may  be  an  improved  prod- 


uct or  method.  It  must  also  be  useful, 
serving  a  useful  and  beneficial  purpose. 
As  for  the  inspiration,  that  means  it  must 
go  beyond  what  anyone  with  technical 
skill  alone  could  develop. 

A patent  attorney  can  tell  you  whether 
your  big  idea  is  likely  to  qualify 
under  these  rules,  but  a  good  patent  at- 
torney is  likely  to  be  more  critical  of  your 
idea  than  an  attorney  who  is  just  out  to 
earn  a  fee.  In  fact,  a  good  attorney  will 
tell  you  to  forget  it  if  you  show  up  with  a 
poor  idea  or  one  which  can't  be  properly 
protected.  In  such  a  case  it's  usually  not 
too  hard  to  find  an  attorney  who  will  go 
through  the  motions  of  getting  a  patent 
for  you,  but  what  he  gets  probably  won't 
do  you  much  good.  The  point  is,  there  are 
patents  and  patents,  and  a  lot  of  them  are 
virtually  worthless  in  the  way  they  are 
drawn  up.  And  of  course  the  invention 
itself  may  be  such  that  it  has  little  if  any 
commercial  value.  If  you  don't  believe  ft, 
leaf  through  a  copy  of  the  Patent  Office 
Gazette,  which  lists  patents  as  they  are 
granted. 

You  are  likely  to  laugh  at  some  of  them, 
and  ask  why  in  the  world  anyone  in  his 
right  mind  wanted  to  patent  those.  That's 
all  very  well,  but  before  you  take  steps 
to  get  your  own  invention  patented,  do 
some  soul-searching.  How  will  your  in- 
vention  shape  up  if,  as  and  when  it  is 
described  in  a  copy  of  the  Gazette? 

There  are  some  other  things  to  ask 
yourself.  Is  it  going  to  be  worth  the  time 
and  money  you'll  have  to  spend  to  get 
your  patent?  Probably  more  important, 
are  you  willing  to  spend  time  and  money 
trying  to  sell  it?  For  the  fact  is  that  sell- 
ing an  invention  is  usually  a  lot  harder 
than  making  it  work  and  getting  a  patent 
on  it. 

You  may  quote  Emerson's  lines  about 
the  world  beating  a  path  to  the  door  of  a 
man  with  a  better  mousetrap,  but  there 
is  no  record  that  Emerson  patented  any- 
thing and  tried  to  sell  it.  So  don't  be  mis- 
led by  that.  And  don't  take  too  seriously 
many  of  the  success  stories  you've  read 
about  fellows  who  made  fortunes  with 
inventions.  Some  writers  have  a  bad  habit 
of  glossing  over  the  hard  work  that  went 
into  the  actual  selling  of  the  inventions 
they  talk  about. 

It's  easy  to  find  examples  all  around 
us.  Colonel  Schick,  who  invented  the 
electric  shaver,  spent  more  than  two  de- 
cades perfecting  it  and  getting  it  on  the 
market.  Henry  Warren,  who  invented  the 
Telechron  clock,  had  to  change  the  na- 
tion's electric  system  before  he  could  sell 
it  nationally.  The  Confederate  veteran 
who  invented  Coca-Cola  was  so  poor  that 
when  he  was  dying  he  had  to  sell  his 
last  third-interest  in  his  formula  for  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  And  so  it  goes. 

I'm  learning  from  my  own  experience 
with  the  invention  I  mentioned  earlier. 
If  you  happen  to  know  anyone  who  wants 
to  turn  out  a  marvelous  new  toy  that  will 
make  millions  of  kiddies  happy,  it's  still 
available.  The  patent  still  hasn't  been 
granted,  after  more  than  a  year,  and  I 
still  have  another  bill  coming  from  the 
attorney.  But  to  an  inventor,  of  course, 
those  are  just  petty  details.         the  end 


Los  Angeles 


Catalina  Island, 
the  world's 
favorite 
playground. 


Preview  night 
in  fabulous 
Hollywood. 


invites  You 


1950 


American  Legion 
National 
Convention 

OCTOBER  9,10,11,12 


Memorial 
Coliseum, 
scene  of 
spectacular 
pageant. 


Hollywood 
Bowl  - 

America's  most 

beautiful 

omphilheater. 


The  32nd  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion  will  be  the  most  memorable  in  Legion 
history— and  hospitable,  generous  Los  Angeles 
County  will  help  make  it  so.  There'll  be 
housing— plenty  of  it— comfortable  and  con- 
venient. There'll  be  sight-seeing  tours  — so 
you  and  your  family  can  enjoy  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  beauty  of  Los  Angeles  County's 
great  beaches,  sun-kissed  orange  groves,  world- 
famed  restaurants  and  night  spots.  There'll 
be  the  historic  Legion  parade  itself— and  the 
magnificent  pageant  in  the  great  Memorial 
Coliseum  — a  spectacular  production  such  as 
only  Hollywood  can  create.  You'll  treasure 
the  memory  of  this  Legion  convention  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  Be  sure  to  attend. 


Register  now!  Clip  the  attached  coupon  ...  fill 
, .  and  send  it  to  YOUR  OWN  DEPART- 
MENT ADJUTANT.  Mail  today! 


DEPT.  ADJUTANT  -  DEPT.  OF 


Enclosed  is  $3-00  as  my  registration  fee  to  the  1950  Los  Angeles 
American  Legion  National  Convention.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  advance  registration  will  entitle  me  to  preference  in  housing  and 
seating  at  the  world-famous,  colossal,  stupendous  show  to  be  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Memorial  Coliseum. 
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TOR  MM  ONLY? 

...  TH€  GIRLS  LOVE  IT  TOO  *T 


4  BOOKS 

EACH  DIFFERENT! 
MORE  THANFfXfX  M 

U  mac/ 

■  t        MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


I  LARCH  BOOK  CO. 

I  118  East  28  St.,  New  York  16     Dept.  1  54-H  | 


OTTAWA  Tiller  &  Mower 


Rotary  Mower 


Powerful  2  H-P  Red  Seal  Continental 
Motor.     Attachments  for 
mowing,  tilling,  power  take- 
off, cultivating  and  spray- 
ing.   Lowest  prices  in  his- 
tory.   Two  speeds  and 
free  wheeling. Thousands 
in  use.  Rotary  mower  only 
$89.  Made  by  men  with  know- 
how.  Now  in  47th  year.  Free  details. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  C5-001  Lawn  Ave..  Ottawa.  Kans. 


I  need  500  Men 
SAMPLE 


wear 


SUITS! 


Pay  No  Money  —  Send  No  Money! 

My  plan  is  amazing!  Just  take  a  few 
easy  orders  for  my  sensational  values 
in  made-to-measure  suits.  Get  your 
own  suits  WITHOUT  A  PENNY 
COST  and  make  money  too!  Men 
can't  resist  the  outstanding  style, 
long  wear  and  low  price  ol  my 
made-to-measure  suits.  You  need 
no  experience.  Spare  time  pays  big 

profits.  Rush  name  and  address  today  for 
r, ,„,,,:, •!.  ,(,■!  Mil-  I  SAMI'I.HI  >l  IT- 

SIX  contains  more  than  100  actual  woolen 
samples,  style  illustrations, etc.  Write  today  I 


SOUND  OFF! 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


WILL  PAY  $10.00 


EACH  FOR  CERTAIN  LINCOLN  PENNIES 

^// 

1NDIANHEADS  $50.00;  DIMES 

$1000.00.    SEND  DIME  FOR 
CATALOGUE    OF  PRICES 
W  E   PAY . 

LINCOLN  COIN  CO. 

^       806  E.  Indiana  Avenue 
t-J~>r>    ELKHART     6,     INDIANA  _ 

BtG  STEADY  PROffTS 

MeMzm  BABV  shoes 


rnrr  rAPTO  about  money 
rltCX  iAUIo  making  plan 

ie  Baby  Shoes  at  home.  Start  fol!  or  spare 
"V  time.  Famous  WARNER  SUCCESS  PLAN 
c backed  by  old  established  company.  Pacts 
cost  nothing:.  Money  waiting.  ActI  Time  is 
precious.  Rush  name  on  postcard  to  Warner 
Co. .  1512  Jrrvis,  Dept.  16E.Chicaeo2G.lll. 


MEN:  "KEEP  TRIM  — Wear  the  original 
SPORTFLEX   for   Comfort    -nd   Support  >  " 


Says  Mr.   A.   P.  —  Before   I   started   wearing  my 
special  SPORTFLEX  support  I  looked  and  felt  like1, 
an  old  man.  Today,  with  this  wonderful  figure  aid,* 
I  look  lO  years  younger  and  feel  like  a  million!  ; 

What  a  wonderful 
way  to  control  those 
bulges'  SPORTFLEX 
simply  e-a-s-e-s  you 
Into  upright,  per- 
fect posture  without 
any  restraining  stays 
vide  2 -Way  stretch  , 
bind.  ' 


dig  Into 


Keg  Appd 
t  flesnt  The 
lastex  can't  : 
Soft,  smooth  detachable  crotch  gives  sanitary 
per-support.   Here's  a  sturdy,  resilient  figure  aid  i 
for   porous   non-chafe   control   that    launders  like 
magic!        Please  specify  waist  &  height  size. 
Send  check  or  money  order.  CO.  D.  's  ct  ^  Oft 
accepted.    Sizes  over   48  made  to-P 
your  order,  $5.  Extra  crotch  75c.     WPost  Paid 
14  W.  17  St.  Dept.  AL-5 
EW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 


Spodex  Foundations  nev 


concerned  with.  By  that  I  particularly 
mean  the  story  on  page  11,  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue,  titled  What  the  Germans  Really 
Think.  I  read  the  article  and  passed  it  on 
to  my  adjutant  and  he  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  truthfulness  in  the  story 
was  beyond  any  doubt.  I  have  to  say  that 
a  more  fitting  article  could  not  have  been 
published. 

This  may  be  published,  and  my  name 
can  be  used,  simply  because  I  think  the 
story  was  grand  and  truth  is  always  bet- 
ter than  fiction. 

Raymond  H.  Lockwood  RA  35294302 

Cpl.  Hq.  Det.  508  MP  Sv.  Bn. 

APO  407-A 

%  Postmaster,  N.  Y. 

▼  Corporal  Lockwood's  letter  was  selected 
for  use  here  because  it  expresses  the 
majority  opinion  among  those  who  wrote 
us  concerning  the  Melchior-Sparks  arti- 
cle. He  happens  to  be  in  a  good  spot  to 
observe  what's  what,  as  he  wrote  from 
Munich.  Some  half  dozen  Legionnaires 
objected  vigorously  to  the  article,  con- 
tending that  it  was  part  of  a  campaign 
to  make  the  German  people  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  which  they 
claimed  was  the  aim  of  the  Morgenthau 
Plan.  The  Editors  in  reply  pointed  out 
that  under  the  Hohenzollerns  Germany 
attacked  Denmark  in  1864,  Austria  in 
1866,  tricked  France  into  war  by  means 
of  the  Ems  dispatch  in  1870,  and  launched 
the  1914  war.  And  of  course  Hitler  had 
considerably  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  German  people  with  him  in  WW2. 
We  feel  that  the  German  people  would 
prefer  to  side  with  the  West  in  the  years 
to  come,  because  they  know  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  life  under  the  soviet 
regime.  But  we  also  feel  that  they  will 
use  the  West  for  suckers  if  they  get  the 
chance.  Editors 

RIGHTS  AND  LEFTS 

Hooray  for  Eugene  Lyons  and  his  Who's 
Hysterical?  in  the  March  issue  of  Legion 
Magazine. 

If  we  could  get  more  articles  such  as 
this  published  it  might  awaken  our  people 
to  the  danger  of  not  combatting  the  in- 
sidious, slimy  communist  line,  a  great 
deal  of  which  apparently  goes  unchal- 
lenged in  our  country.  We  can  overdo  our 
Civil  Liberties,  and  those  who  shout  so 
loudly  for  their  rights  might  be  investi- 
gated to  see  what  they  may  be  concealing 
in  their  "lefts." 

I  personally  would  be  proud  to  take  a 
Loyalty  Oath  on  any  and  all  occasions 
deemed  necessary  and  I  believe  there  is 
something  wrong  somewhere  with  any 
American  who  refuses  to  do  likewise.  It 
is  time  we  are  sure  of  those  who  are  with 
us  and  those  who  are  not. 

Elon  L.  Brown 
Glendale,  Calif. 

GIRLS,  GIRLS,  GIRLS 

I  i-ead  your  article  on  What  City  Has 
the  Most  Pretty  Girls?  Although  there 
wasn't  any  comment  on  my  part  about 
the  article,  probably  because  I've  been 
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over  here  too  long  and  miss  the  good  old 
American  women,  or  girls,  I  do  have  a 
comment  and  a  question  to  the  SOUND 
OFF!  section  in  the  January  1950  issue. 

Referring  to  June  Raymond,  and  if  she 
happens  to  see  this  I  wish  she  would 
answer.  1.  Are  all  the  girls  she  is  referring 
to  single?  And  what  are  the  addresses  of 
them?  2.  Believe  me,  if  I  were  back  in 
the  States  now  my  first  stopping-off  place 
would  be  Worcester,  Mass.  and  my  di- 
rection toward  Harrington  Corner. 

Cpl.  Wilbur  C.  Peck 
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The  next  time  the  magazine  is  starting 
a  campaign  looking  for  good-lookers 
please  contact  The  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Hawaii. 

Gatton-McEldowney  Post  No.  34 
The  American  Legion  of  Hawaii 

KENTUCKY  DERBY  DOPE 

Mr.  Peter  Bolter's  article  (Can  Calu- 
met Do  It  Again?  January)  says  Calumet 
Farm  is  the  only  stable  to  win  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby  four  times.  Colonel  E.  R. 
Bradley's  Idle  Hour  Farm  won  the  Derby 
with  Behave  Yourself  in  1921  (his  Black 
Servant  ran  second),  with  Bubbling  Over 
in  1926,  with  Burgoo  King  in  1932  and 
Broker's  Tip  in  1933.  Where  has  Mr. 
Bolter  been  all  his  life? 

Helena  S.  (Mrs.  John)  Manuel 
Pewee  Valley,  Kentucky 

▼  Says  Bolter:  "Obviously  I  haven't  been 
in  Kentucky  all  my  life.  Mrs.  Manuel  is 
right.  In  fact  Col.  Bradley's  Bagenbag- 
gage  was  second  to  Bubbling  Over  in 
1926,  giving  Idle  Hour  a  one-two  finish 
twice  to  Calumet's  once  (Citation-Coal- 


"Ed  has  to  buy  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars'  worth  of  neio  fishing  equip- 
ment. He  says  the  fish  are  wise  to  all 
his  old  stuff." 
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town,  1948.)  Until  Ben  Jones  came  along 
Col.  Bradley's  trainer,  H.  J.  (Dick) 
Thompson  had  trained  most  Derby  win- 
ners (four).  But  Ben  Jones  has  trained 
five  (Calumet's  four  and  Woolford 
Farm's  Lawrin  — 1938).  Jim  Fitzsimmons 
has  trained  three.  Calumet  and  Idle  Hour 
are  tied  for  farms  breeding  most  Derby 
winners  (each  bred  all  four  of  its  win- 
ners). William  Woodward's  Belair  Stud 
has  owned  three  Derby  winners.  Harry 
Payne  Whitney  owned  two  and  Mrs. 
Whitney's  Greentree  Stable  owned  two, 
making  it  four  for  the  immediate  family. 
Three  jockeys  have  ridden  three  Derby 
winners  each  (Murphy,  Sande,  Arcaro). 

"Watch  out  for  Derby  favorites.  In  its 
75  years  history  the  post-time  favorite 
has  won  just  about  half  the  time.  Since 
1919  only  five  winter  book  favorites  have 
won,  which  means  betting  on  winter 
book  is  a  pure  waste  of  time  for  bettors. 
Let's  waste  some  time  and  pass  along 
the  leading  bangtails  for  the  1950  Derby, 
based  on  mid-winter  handicaps. 

"First  is  King  Ranch's  Middleground. 
Rated  equally  behind  him  are  Hill 
Prince,  Oil  Capitol  and  Bed  o'  Roses. 
Bed  o'  Roses  is  a  filly.  One  filly  has  won 
the  Kentucky  Derby  (Harry  Payne  Whit- 
ney's Regret,  1915).  Rated  equally  behind 
them  are  Curtice,  Guillotine,  The  Diver, 
More  Sun  and  Theory.  I've  just  bet  a 
dime  on  Foremost,  not  listed  among  the 
top  107  two-year-olds  of  1949.  He  ran 
once,  finished  second.  What's  a  dime? 
What's  a  winter  book?"  Editors 

ONLY  ONE  SURVIVOR 

In  reference  to  the  article  by  J.  L.  Tuck, 
They  Couldn't  Be  Killed.  The  61st  Troop 
Carrier  Squadron  took  off  from  an  Eng- 
lish air  field  a  month  or  so  prior  to  the 
Normandy  landing  to  give  some  para- 
troopers a  practice  jump. 

On  one  of  the  'planes  the  crew  chief 
was  giving  out  drinking  water  to  the 
troopers  from  a  five-gallon  can.  When  he 
reached  the  radio  operator's  position, 
after  serving  all  the  paratroopers,  he 
asked  the  radio  operator  to  take  the  can 
back  to  the  rear  of  the  'plane,  and  insisted 
that  the  operator  put  his  'chute  on  first, 


because  the  cargo  door  had  been  removed 
prior  to  take-off. 

The  operator  (as  he  later  told  the  story) 
put  on  his  'chute  and  started  toward  the 
tail  of  the  'plane  with  the  can.  As  he 
reached  the  open  doorway  he  saw  an- 
other troop  carrier  'plane  headed  directly 
toward  his  'plane.  The  next  thing  he  re- 
membered he  was  out  in  space  with  his 
'chute  opened  and  he  reached  the  ground 
safely.  No  one  else  on  the  two  'planes 
escaped  alive  (the  two  'planes  crashed 
together  some  2000  feet  high) . 

I  do  not  know  if  the  radio  operator 
survived  the  later  invasions  of  Normandy, 
Belgium  and  the  Rhine,  but  I  imagine 
quite  a  few  members  of  the  52nd  Troop 
Carrier  Wing,  of  which  the  61st  was  a 
component,  remember  the  incident. 

H.  C.  Bowers 
Louisville,  Ky. 

WHO  WON  THE  WAR 

Perhaps  you  don't  print  letters  from 
veterans'  wives,  but  I  just  have  to  let  off 
steam  some  place. 

My  husband  served  in  the  infantry  dur- 
ing the  past  war,  brother  in  the  Marines 
and  another  brother  in  the  Navy.  But  ac- 
cording to  each  branch  of  service  that 
particular  branch  won  the  war.  It  gets  my 
dander  up  to  hear  them  knock  one  an- 
other's outfit.  Why  doesn't  someone  tell 
them  that  it  takes  all  branches  of  the 
service  to  win  a  war,  even  the  pencil - 
pushers  behind  the  desk. 

Let  me  know  if  this  gripes  anyone  else 
besides  me.  Pennsylvania 
▼  The  girl  asked  us  not  to  print  her 
name.  Maybe  it  was  wrong  to  tell  a  man 
that  his  platoon  was  the  best  in  the  best 
company  in  the  best  battalion  and  so  on 
up  the  best  Army  (Navy,  Marine  Corps. 
Air  Corps,  Coast  Guard)  in  the  world 
but  we  doubt  it.  Just  as  old  soldiers 
never  die,  so  service  men  love  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  having  been  mem- 
bers of  an  outfit  that  was  something  spe- 
cial. Perhaps  when  a  fellow  starts 
admitting  otherwise  he's  really  ready  to 
die.  But  just  let  an  outsider  say  to  one 
of  this  girl's  brothers  something  hostile 
to  those  other  outfits,  and  watch  the  fur 
fly.  Editors 


HAVE  YOU  CHANGED  YOUR  ADDRESS? 

If  your  address  has  been  changed  since  paying  your  1950  dues,  notice  of  such 
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dCID  INDIGESTION 
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When  acid  indigestion  woe* 
Up^etthe  joy*  of  Spring, 
A  little  Alka-Seltzer  help* 
To  fettle  everything. 


Ufe  it  al*o  for  FAST  RELIEF  of 
Headache?  •  COLD  difcomfoKt* 
Muscular  Ache;  and  Pain; 


Alka- 
Seltzer 

All  drugstores 
U.  S.  and  Canada 


Is  your 

Hearing 

worth  a 

3?  Stamp? 

Discover  a  new  way  to  HEAR  AGAIN 
with  startling  clarity  —  by  spending  just 
3c  for  a  postage  stamp!  A  way  that  may 
help  you  enjoy  normal  family  and  social 
life  again  .  .  .  win  new  success  and  hap- 
piness. A  way  that's  easier  than  you've 
dreamed  possible. 

rprr  ROOK  Te,ls  Howto 

rnCC  DVwA  Overcome  Hearing  Loss 

All  you  do  is  mail  coupon  for  valuable  FREE 
book.  It  reveals  amazing  secrets  of  how  deaf- 
ness can  now  be  overcome,  thanks  to  a  tiny, 
new  electronic  miracle. 

No  Button  Shows  In  Ear 

Book  tells  how  to  hide  deafness.  xA^S^^h 

Act  now  to  discover  what  this  ':5f#l|li£[,' 

new    u  ay   to   hear   may   do   lor  ;Hm; 

YOU.   Mail  coupon  todaj    lor  r^jjjjjgj.. 
your  FREE  book.  No  obligation.  '*iik«>* 

Vf  fa***  MONO-PAC 

M\dfmMmJgmM^  symphonette 

n^V^*^  One-Unit  Heorino,  Aid 

Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Co.,  Dept.  AL-5 
1450  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago  8,  III. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Co..  Dept.  AL-5 
1450  W.  19th  St..  Chicago  8.  III. 

Please  send  me  FREE  hook  that  tells  how  to  over 
come  hearing  loss  without  a  button  showing:  in  ear. 


Name 


Town   State. 
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Here  WARDEN, 
Have  an  Aspirin 


By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  RALPH  STEIN 

Young  man,  if  you're  the  kind  of  fellow 
who  likes  to  worry,  go  into  the  conser- 
vation business. 

Here,  indeed,  is  an  occupation  whose 
middle  name  is  trouble.  Animals,  plants, 
parasites,  germs,  finances  and  human  be- 
ings will  war  on  you.  You  will  have  a 
fine  chance  to  be  a  policeman,  a  politi- 
cian, a  doctor,  a  farmer,  a  lawyer,  a 
scholar,  a  fireman,  a  teacher,  seventeen 
kinds  of  scientist  and  a  prize  heel  all  at 
the  same  time. 

You  will  never  be  a  hero,  and  your 
chances  of  making  much  money  are  next 
to  nothing.  But  with  such  an  interesting 
job  it  would  be  kind  of  selfish  to  want 
fame  and  riches  too. 

For  instance,  game  protectors  or  war- 
dens have  a  hell  of  a  time.  The  public 
doesn't  usually  side  with  them  as  it  will 
with  an  ordinary  policeman,  although 
God  knows  their  job  is  to  enforce  the  law 
and  save  the  wilderness  and  wild  life  for 
the  law-abiding.  That's  why  the  Michigan 
conservation  department  went  out  of  its 
way  recently  to  encourage  the  public  to 
squeal  on  game-law  violators.  It  cited  a 
Michigan  ruling  that  courts  cannot  compel 
a  warden  to  reveal  his  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  public  keeps  violating  game  laws 
so  nonchalantly  that  the  judges  get  mad 
sometimes.  Like  Federal  Judge  DeVane 
in  Florida  who  fined  V.  G.  Sangaree  $1,000 
for  shooting  ducks  out  of  season.  Or  like 
the  Ohio  court  that  socked  a  party  of  six 
visiting  Massachusetts  "sportsmen"  a 
total  of  $4,500  (they  had  it)  for  shooting 
twenty  different  protected  game  animals. 

It  is  so  unusual  for  a  game  warden  to 
get  an  even  break  that  the  Pennsylvania 
game  commission  hailed  as  an  historic 
decision  the  act  of  a  coroner's  jury  last 
year.  The  jury  cleared  Game  Protector 
A.  Clinton  Ganster  of  murder  charges. 
Ganster  had  been  assaulted  from  behind 
in  the  dark  while  arresting  three  men 
for  jacklighting  deer.  When  in  peril  of 
his  life  from  the  beating  he  was  taking 
Ganster  shot  and  killed  one  of  the  three, 
Harold  E.  Brehm. 

Conservationists  aren't  usually  spoil- 
ing for  a  fight.  But  if  you  like  a  fight 
you  can  join  the  New  York  conservation 
department  and  help  fight  the  dog  family. 
Wild  and  half-wild  "domestic"  dogs  killed 
over  a  thousand  deer  in  a  year  in  New 
York  State  recently.  Getting  rid  of  the 
dogs  is  part  of  the  problem.  But,  as  is  often 
the  case,  people  are  at  fault.  Serious  steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  crack  down  on 
dog  licensing  violations  which  are  mainly 
responsible. 


Just  to  make  tilings  more  complicated 
for  the  conservation  boys  the  coyote  has 
suddenly  reappeared  in  northern  New 
York  after  decades  of  absence,  and  is 
breeding  with  the  half-wild  dogs  to  make 
all  sorts  of  wild  predatory  mixtures.  The 
cross  between  coyote  and  police  dog  has 
given  New  York  a  new,  wolf-like,  wild 
animal. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  block  of  central  New 
York  counties,  the  dog's  cousin,  the  fox, 
has  recently  become  a  frightful  menace. 
Hydrophobia  in  foxes  is  rampant  there. 
An  army  of  professional  trappers  has  set 
up  a  perimeter  around  the  infected  coun- 
ties to  check  the  spread  of  mad  foxes.  The 
rabid  animals  bite  dogs,  people  or  any- 
thing that  gets  in  their  way,  and  some- 
times parade  down  the  main  streets  of 
New  York  towns,  scattering  the  populace. 

Naturally  it  is  up  to  the  conservation 
department  to  control  and  stamp  out,  if 


possible,  this  sudden  growth  of  canine 
dangers  to  man  and  game. 

If  you  don't  feel  like  battling  the  dog 
family  but  are  up  to  knocking  a  chip  off  a 
flower's  shoulder,  join  up  with  the  con- 
servation lads  in  Louisiana  or  Florida. 
They  have  a  villainous  flower  down  there 
that  costs  Louisiana  75  million  dollars  a 
year  and  costs  Florida  10  million. 

This  flower  is  the  beautiful,  orchid-like 
water  hyacinth.  A  Japanese  gentleman 
imported  some  from  Venezuela  to  give 
away  as  souvenirs  at  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Centennial  in  1884.  The  souvenir 
stuck.  This  terrible,  beautiful  plant  grows 


on  the  surface  of  fresh  water.  It  never 
stops  until  it  has  completely  covered 
bayou,  lagoon,  stream  or  irrigation  canal 
with  an  impenetrable  tangle  of  vegetation 
that  has  been  known  to  support  a  170 
poimd  man. 

The  hyacinth  spread  so  that  by  1897 
Congress,  alarmed,  appropriated  $5,000  to 
study  the  problem  of  the  water  hyacinth 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  The  appropri- 
ation didn't  accomplish  much.  Right  up  to 
this  day  the  flower  spread.  It  ruined  irri- 
gation ditches,  stopped  navigation, 
dammed  and  thus  overflowed  streams, 
made  water  unlivable  for  fish,  eliminated 
feeding  grounds  for  waterfowl. 

Naturally  the  problem  of  the  water 
hyacinth  belonged  to  the  conservation 
lads,  who  have  called  the  plant  a  "beauti- 
ful menace"  in  Louisiana  and  "the  peril" 
in  Florida.  Only  now,  after  a  fifty-year 
fight,  are  they  making  headway  against 
the  hyacinth,  thanks  to  the  new  chemical 
plant  killers. 

Actually,  in  conservation,  your  business 
can  be  almost  anything.  Take  the  Michi- 
gan conservation  department.  It  controls 
oil  leases,  for  instance.  Naturally  it  is 
responsible  for  fish,  game  and  forests.  As 
a  special  service  it  will  examine  pitch- 
blende you  send  in  to  see  if  there's 
uranium  in  it.  (If  you  found  it  in  Michi- 
gan.) The  department  also  has  a  lot  to 
say  about  the  control  of  lake  levels  and 
is  the  watchdog  of  the  state  water  table. 
It  is  expert  on  well-digging  and  all  sorts 
of  things  besides  the  usual  stuff  like  pre- 
venting forest  fires  and  taking  census  of 
wild  beasts  and  fish.  It  is  battling  the 
blood-sucking  sea  lamprey  which  has 
wormed  into  the  Great  Lakes  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  is  sucking  the  life  out 
of  fish.  The  department  runs  the  state 
parks,  hence  it  is  in  the  road-building 
business,  the  picnic  ground  business,  the 
life-saving  business,  and  all  the  other 
headaches  and  tasks  that  the  entertain- 
ment of  millions  of  people  (including  the 
normal  amount  of  drunks)  can  provide. 
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Conservation's  ordinary  work  is  too 
much  for  this  short  list.  When  you  have 
the  whole  outdoors  to  take  care  of,  from 
minerals,  soil  and  waters  through  fish 
and  their  diseases,  game  animals  and  their 
friends  and  enemies,  and  all  sorts  of  plant 
problems,  the  job  gets  complicated. 

For  instance,  if  the  conservationist 
wants  to  increase  small  game  birds  and 
animals  he  is  immediately  a  salesman 
and  a  farmer.  He  persuades  farmers  to 
plant  decent  cover  to  feed  and  protect 
game  —  then  he  supplies  multiflora  rose 
for  living  fences  and  maybe  lespedeza, 
both  of  which  (surprise!)  are  raised  and 
supplied  to  farmers  in  many  states  by  the 
conservation  department.  Same  with  many 
kinds  of  trees. 

So  it  goes.  The  conservationist  does 
autopsies.  When  the  small-game  hunter 
begs  to  have  the  hawks  and  foxes  killed 
off  so  there'll  be  more  rabbits  and 
pheasants  the  conservationist  may  shake 
his  head.  The  stomachs  of  foxes  and  many 
hawks,  etc.,  show  that  mice  and  such 
critters  are  their  chief  food.  Only  some 
predators  should  be  eliminated  —  those 
known  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
rest  should  be  controlled,  not  wiped  out. 
If  there  are  too  many  mice,  the  little 
rodents  might  destroy  the  nests  of  the 
small  game  the  weeping  amateur  wants 
more  of.  Then  there  wouldn't  be  any 
small  game. 

Left  to  themselves,  with  decent  budg- 
ets, conservationists  could  manage  our 
wild  life  very  nicely  with  their  many 
sciences  and  skills.  But  there  is  one 
animal  they  haven't  mastered  yet  which 
is  the  toughest  creature  of  all  to  deal 
with,  and  which  makes  nearly  all  of  our 
really  perplexing  conservation  problems. 

This  is  a  two-legged  beast,  an  unrea- 
sonable animal  called  man.  It  has  done 
more  to  damage  our  outdoors  than  all 
other  factors  combined.  It  is  the  only 
animal  that  pollutes  fresh  water.  The  only 
one  except  the  beaver  that  kills  trees. 
The  only  one  that  burns  forests. 

It  is  the  only  animal  that  kills  all  other 


animals  wantonly.  Many  adult  men  dis- 
criminate in  what  they  kill  and  when. 
But  other  adults  and  most  of  the  young 
males  of  this  species  will  kill  almost  any- 
thing that  moves  in  the  woods.  Man  is 
responsible  for  the  wild  dogs  in  New 
York.  One  man  brought  the  hyacinths 
into  our  southland.  Men  kill  male  deer 
when  they  are  too  few  and  interfere 
with  the  efforts  of  conservationists  to 
reduce  the  number  of  female  deer  when 
they  are  too  many.  Man  is  the  only  animal 
that  destroys  the  soil. 

To  solve  the  man  problem,  conserva- 
tionists are  above  all  else  trying  to  be 
educators. 

They  try  to  educate  man  to  stop  burn- 
ing the  forests,  to  obey  the  game  laws, 
to  cooperate  in  conservation  methods,  stop 
pollution  of  fresh  water,  keep  out  of 
poison  ivy,  ward  off  mosquitoes,  shun 
sunburn,  avoid  getting  lost,  watch  out  for 
snakes  —  and  a  host  of  other  things. 

Man  is  supposed  to  have  the  best  brain 
of  all  beasts.  But  the  education  of  man 
is  the  biggest  job  of  the  conservationist 
and  the  most  difficult  in  terms  of  results. 
While  waiting  for  some  success  in  the 
educational  field  the  conservationist  has 
had  to  turn  politician.  He  is  doing  his 
level  best  to  encourage  the  legislators  to 
protect  the  land  and  the  wilderness  from 
man  and  man  from  himself. 

Yes,  it's  a  great  job,  this  conservation 
business,  with  a  lot  more  to  it  than  asking 
to  see  your  fishing  license.  But  before 
you  rush  into  the  business,  investigate 
your  chances.  Many  states  spend  little 
more  than  peanuts  on  the  conservation 
programs  that  guard  the  basis  of  all  their 
state  wealth.  In  fact,  some  state  conser- 
vation administrators  are  financial  wiz- 
ards above  all  else.  To  get  by  they  keep 
a  close  watch  on  the  postage  stamps  and 
the  petty  cash  drawer.  Generally,  con- 
servation departments  are  undermanned 
and  underpaid.  However  some  states  are 
slowly  learning  that  a  dollar  spent  on 
conservation  may  be  many  many  dollars 
saved  —  or  earned.  the  end 


"But  I  can't  show  you  my  license.  That  awful  judge  in  the  other  county 

took  it  away." 
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In  MiaHoMved  Rest  Abroad 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


overseas  are  all  alike  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  rank;  of  creed  only  in 
that  Jewish  graves  bear  the  Star  of  David 
and  all  others  the  Cross.  General  George 
Patton  rests  at  Hamm  under  a  marble 
stone  no  larger  than  that  above  the  grave 
of  any  private.  Generals  Leslie  McNair 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.  lie  at  St. 
Laurent.  The  only  special  arrangement 
was  to  place  certain  graves  at  the  end  of 
rows  so  that  the  more  numerous  visitors 
seeking  them  might  not  have  occasion  to 
trample  any  others. 

»t  each  cemetery  will  be  a  chapel,  non- 
r»  denominational,  and  a  museum  of  his- 
toric data,  including  maps  of  the  battle 
areas.  Pamphlet  guides  will  inform  and 
direct  visitors  desiring  to  see  the  battle- 
fields. At  two  or  three  cemeteries  remote 
from  towns  with  hotel  facilities,  modest 
guest  houses  will  permit  overnight  stops. 
At  each  cemetery  will  be  recorded,  in 
bronze,  the  names  of  the  unknown  and 
unrecovered  dead.  The  lists  of  the  unre- 
covered  will  be  especially  long  at  Hono- 
lulu and  Manila. 

The  permanent  overseas  American 
cemeteries  of  World  War  Two  and  the 
number  of  graves  at  each  are  as  follows: 

St.  Laurent,  France  9,503 

*St.  Jamae,  France  4,398 

*Margraten,  Holland  8,580 

*Henri-Chapelle,  Belgium  8,009 

Neuville,  Belgium  5,722 

Hamm,  Luxembourg  5,071 

St.  Avoid,  France  11,517 

*Epinal,  France  5,254 

Draguignan,  France  837 

Anzio,  Italy  7,832 

Florence,  Italy  4,684 

*Carthage,  N.  Africa  2,823 

*Cambridge,  England  3,802 

Manila,  P.  I.  18,240 

On  American  soil  outside  the  U.  S.  A. 
proper: 

Honolulu,  T.  H.  13,221 
Sitka,  Alaska  72 
Puerto  Rico  67 

St.  James  is  near  the  junction  of  the 
Normandy  and  Brit.anny  peninsulas,  and 
Epinal,  where  the  U.S.  forces  coming  up 
the  Rhone  turned  eastward  through  the 
Belfort  gap.  Henri-Chapelle  is  near  the 
German  frontier.  Carthage  is  the  ceme- 
tery for  the  North  African  campaign,  and 
at  Cambridge  lie  those  who  took  part  in 
the  many  phases  of  the  war  centering  on 
the  British  Isles. 

There  are  eight  WWI  cemeteries  over- 
seas and  happily  none  of  them  were 
seriously  damaged  in  WW2  fighting.  At 
but  one  of  these,  Suresnes,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris,  are  any  WW2  graves.  A 
group  of  unidentified  dead  of  the  second 
war  have  been  laid  at  rest  there,  and  its 
original  chapel  is  being  remodeled  and 
enlarged  into  a  handsome  shrine  of  mem- 
ory for  both  wars. 
The  location  of  this  shrine  will  probab- 

"Opened  to  visitors  early  tliis  year.  Most  of  tlic 
other  cemeteries  will  be  ready  for  visitors 
sometime  tliis  year. 
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ly  make  it  the  scene  of  many  memorial 
ceremonies  in  the  future,  symbolic  of  the 
whole  host  of  the  fallen  of  both  wars. 
Work  on  this  fine  marble  structure  is 
well  advanced  and  it  will  be  finished  this 
year.  Large  monumental  projects  memo- 
rializing American  WW2  service  are  be- 
ing considered  for  Rome,  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Placing  large  buildings  at  actual 
battlefields  of  WWI  did  not  work  out 
successfully,  as  many  of  these  places 
have  been  found  to  be  too  far  from  the 
usual  path  of  tourists.  A  proposal  has 
been  made  to  the  Commission  that  it 
place  a  Statue  of  Liberty,  along  the  lines 
of  the  famous  shrine  in  New  York,  at 
Corregidor  in  the  harbor  of  Manila. 


W  ALLY 


(From  May,  1937  A.L.M.) 


There  are  several  as  yet  uncompleted 
features  of  the  whole  WW2  memorial 
project.  Congress  has  not  made  up  its 
mind  about  the  burial  of  an  Unknown 
Soldier  of  that  conflict.  Various  bills  have 
been  offered,  some  for  gathering  several 
unknown  dead  of  various  services.  It  now 
seems  likely  that  the  decision  will  be  for 
a  single  burial  at  Arlington,  beside  The 
Unknown  of  WWI. 

The  Congress  must  also  decide  if  there 
shall  be  a  pilgrimage  of  Gold  Star  Moth- 
ers to  the  cemeteries  overseas.  The  time 
for  such  a  visit  will  be  when  the  chapels 
and  museums  are  finished  and  every  fea- 
ture of  the  cemeteries  complete. 

There  is  also  in  Congress  a  bill  in- 
structing the  ABMC  to  plan  a  memorial 
to  General  Pershing.  His  will,  providing 
for  his  burial  at  Arlington  beneath  a 
simple  soldier's-stone,  gave  great 
strength  to  the  cemeterial  program  which 
has  marked  our  hero  dead  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  rank.  The  nation  has 
not  yet  erected  a  memorial  to  this  great 
leader,  and  in  time  probably  will  select 
and  build  one  of  adequate  and  fitting 
character.  the  end 


Americans  Against  Communism 

(Continued  from  page  15/ 


schools,  represented  on  school  boards 
and  in  parent-teacher  associations  and 
officiating  at  lodge  meetings.  It  takes 
only  one  dedicated  Stalinist  to  spread 
poison  and  cause  dissension  in  any  neigh- 
borhood or  group.  He's  the  eager  mer- 
chant peddling  easy  answers  to  all  prob- 
lems, and  he's  always  looking  for  dupes 
who  unwittingly  will  advance  the  Krem- 
lin cause. 

Tireless,  resourceful,  crafty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  godless  ideals  of  Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism,  the  communists  are 
a  tough  crowd  to  buck.  However,  with  a 
united  front  to  oppose  them  at  the  grass- 
roots level  they  can  be  defeated. 

Those  present  at  the  All- American  Con- 
ference had  no  qualms  about  the  fu- 
ture. There  wasn't  any  question  in  their 
minds  about  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
commies;  the  primary  problem  was  that 
of  the  approach  to  be  used. 

I  spoke  to  one  man  representing  a  large 
fraternal  organisation  who  said  he  felt 
that  voting  was  one  of  the  first  problems 
which  would  have  to  be  tackled  by  the 
Conference.  Pointing  out  how  lightly 
Americans  take  this  vital  right  and  privi- 
lege, he  reminded  me  that  during  the  1948 
Presidential  election  almost  half  of  those 
eligible  to  vote  had  failed  to  cast  their 
ballots.  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the 
commies  worked  day  and  night  to  pile  up 
the  vote  for  their  favorite,  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace, and  spent  an  estimated  $3,500,000  in 
their  attempt  to  put  Wallace  in  the  White 
House. 

As  the  delegates  were  told  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis L.  Bacon,  Professor  of  the  College  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  most  Americans  have  got 
to  learn  —  or  be  taught  anew  —  the  basic 
facts  about  our  democracy.  They  must 
realize  how  the  individual  citizen  can 
literally  move  governments.  The  machin- 
ery of  our  government  is  poised  purpose- 
fully so  that  the  tiny  but  insistent  pres- 
sure of  a  single  citizen  can  be  felt  not 
only  in  City  Hall  but  in  the  White  House. 
You  can  be  assured  that  a  letter  to  the 
Mayor,  and  even  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  will  receive  attention.  How 
well  the  subversives  know  these  ele- 
mental facts! 

Another  important  job  will  have  to  be 
l  done  in  our  school  system.  This  is  a 
ticklish  job  since  communist  teachers, 
who  make  no  bones  about  hating  America 
and  loving  Russia,  have  managed  to  pene- 
trate our  schools.  The  intellectual  balder- 
dash of  Marxism,  unfortunately,  appeals 
to  or  confuses  many  educators. 

That  communists  have  no  place  in  the 
school  system  has  been  stated  by  the 
educational  policies  commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  But 
whenever  action  against  them  is  taken 
there  are  high-pitched  screams  that 
"academic  freedom"  and  "free  speech" 
are  being  impaired.  In  many  cases  these 
come  from  Americans  who  should  know 
better.  This  argument  recently  was  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  U.  S. 


Commissioner  of  Education.  In  a  major 
statement  of  policy,  Dr.  McGrath  as- 
serted: 

"Children  are  not  sent  to  school  to  be 
indoctrinated  with  a  closed  system  of 
philosophy  or  the  political  views  of  the 
teacher.  The  communist  embraces  and 
teaches  dogma.  He  is,  by  his  party  mem- 
bership and  sympathy,  committed  to  a 
closed  system  of  thought. 

"He  is  not  free  to  serve  the  truth  as 
evidence  may  uncover  the  truth.  He  has, 
therefore,  surrendered  his  right  to  teach 
in  a  nation  of  free  people.  Communist 
influence,  if  it  began  to  find  expression 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  would  be 
inimical  to  the  development  of  the  minds 
and  characters  of  American  youth,  on 
whom  the  future  depends." 

But  the  anti-communist  movement 
must  steer  clear  of  those  who,  in  the  name 
of  Americanism,  would  put  shackles  on 
our  schools,  Dr.  McGrath  warned. 

"Our  efforts  to  avoid  one  danger,"  Dr. 
McGrath  said,  "must  not  betray  us  into 
adopting  measures  of  censorship  and  con- 
trol, which  are  the  essence  of  the  police 
state.  Some  persons  have  the  unfortunate 
tendency  to  label  as  communistic  every 
idea  which  they  happen  to  dislike.  This 
form  of  intimidation  through  vilification 
is  just  as  objectionable  and  just  as  stulti- 
fying as  the  closed-mindedness  of  the 
communist." 

The  communists  have  long  viewed  the 
schools  as  their  best  recruiting  grounds. 
For  decades  they've  sent  "organizers" 
into  the  high  schools  and  colleges  to 
spread  the  Marxist  gospel. 

But  the  delegates  I  spoke  to  recognized 
that  driving  the  commies  out  of  the 
schools  is  not  enough.  Too  many  Ameri- 
cans, they  pointed  out,  are  unable  to  de- 
fend their  heritage  with  facts  and  in- 
telligent interest.  One  possible  reason 
has  been  suggested  by  Benjamin  Fine, 
Education  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times. 
His  investigations  indicate  that  the  study 
of  American  history  in  American  schools 
has  fallen  off  considerably. 

His  ideas  were  amplified  by  an  edu- 
cator I  met  at  the  Conference  who  told 
me  emphatically  that  parent-teacher 
groups  should  wake  up.  Schools,  he  said, 
should  and  will  teach  what  parents  think 
is  vital  in  education.  Your  board  of  edu- 
cation needs  you  to  tell  it  what  to  do.  If 
parents  are  active,  well-informed  and 
interested  in  democracy,  the  board  will 
respond  to  their  needs.  Otherwise  it  will 
be  sheer  luck  if  you  get  good  schools. 

There  should  be  more  scholarships,  this 
man  continued,  for  students  to  study  the 
glories  of  America's  past.  Books  outlining 
the  virtues  of  the  American  way  should 
be  subsidized.  They  should  be  as  readable 
as  books  decrying  the  American  way, 
many  of  which  manage  to  reach  best- 
seller proportions.  Essay  contests  on  such 
subjects  as  "Our  Community's  Place  in 
the  Story  of  the  Nation's  Freedom"  should 
be  encouraged.  The  winning  essays,  he 
concluded,  should  be  published  in  the 
local  newspapers. 

As  a  newspaperman,  I'd  like  to  amplify 


If*  <tmr\r\    Assortment  of  3.   Ask  ^A. 


if  he  canno 
send  direct 


T(i«  most  efficient  flyrod  lure 
ever  offered  for  bait  and  oanfith 

Next  time  use  Marathon  Pop- 
ping Minnows.  Bass  and  other 
game  flsh  rise  to  strike  It.  En- 
dorsed by  successful  fly  fisher- 
men the  country  over.  Made 
In  8  patterns  and  on  hook 
sizes  8,  10  and  12.  A  beauti- 
fully made  bait  by  Marathon 
—foremost  In  fly  rod  lures.  Ask  your  dealer.  If 
be  cannot  supply  you  send  direct  to — 

MARATHON  BAIT  COMPANY" 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  Box  CC-298 


Marathon 
Foremost 
for  Flyrod 
Lures 


TERRIFIC  POWER,  NO  "PUMPING"! 

WITH   CROSMAN'S  NEW  C0l  GUNS 

Amazing  new 
'Power  without 
owder"  principle  adds 
lis  to  shooting  the 
. tol  and  Rifle  with 
See  them  at  your 
or  free  literature. 
Crosman  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester  7,N.Y. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  ga^p  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don't  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp- 
tomatic relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.  599-D  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  Niagara  St.  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 

OCT  INTO 

ADVERTISING 

MAKE  A  QUICK  KILLING! 

Everything  you  need  to  CLEAN  up  this 
yearl   Amazing  new  catalog  and  Free 
Sales  Kit  brings  you   THOUSANDS  of 
Advertising  specialties,  pricing  tickets, 
electric  signs,  display  devices.  Send 
postcard  for  it  today.  Remember  it's 
FREE  I  Write  PRICING  PRESS,  Dept. 
Lr  103  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 


DURACLEAN  CO. 


OWN  a  Business 


Clean  and  Mothproof  ruga  and  up- 
holstery "in  the  home."  Patented 
etuiipment.  No  shop  needed.  Dura- 
clean  dealer's  gross  profits  up  to  $20 
a  day  on  EACH  serviceman.  These 
Nationally  Advertised  services  create 
repeat  customers.  Easy  to  learn.  Quick- 
ly established.  Easy  terms.  Send  to- 
day for  FREE  Booklet  — Full  details. 
0-195  Duraclean  Bldg.,  Deerfleld,  III. 


ATHLETES  FOOT 

Dr.  Scholl's  Fast  Relief  and  Healing  Aid! 


Don't  wait!  Get  Dr.  Scholl's 
SOLVEX  today!  This  famous 
prescription  of  Dr.  Scholl'a 
quickly  relieves  itching,  kills 
fungi  of  Athlete's  Foot  on 
contact,  aids  rapid  healing 
of  red,  raw,  cracked  or 

geeling  skin.  Insist  on  j 
lr.  Scholl's  SOLVEX. 
In  Liquid,  Ointment  J 
or  Powder  form.  / 


,  Red,  Raw, 
Cracked  Skin  between 
Toes  and  on  the  Feet 


DrScholls  SOLVEX 
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FEET  HURT? 


Try  DR.  BARRON'S 
New  FOOT 

CUSHIONS 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! 


Do  your  feel  hurt 
when  yo«  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron's  NEW  FOOT  cush- 
ions elve  blessed  reliefl  Take  painful  pressure  off  CORNS, 
CALLOUSES.  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING  ARCHES.  CUSHION 
and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on  soles  of  your  feet 
—  help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  absorb  foot  and  body 
shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated.  Wear  In  any  shoes.  Get 
QUICK  RELIEF  Irom  HEEL  TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
"Wonderful  lor  tired,  aching  feet."  Happy  customer  writes: 
"The  calloused  places  have  disappeared  ■••  arches  are  now 
strong  as  ever ...  I  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours." — T.  S.» 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman  $1.98 
for  PAIR  plus  postage  (or  send  $1.98,  we  pay  postage). 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY 
TRIAL  GUARANTEE.  Money  back  If  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron's  "FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE"  sent  with  order, 
to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Beware  of  fmltationsl  Get 
GENUINE  Dr.  Barron's  Foot  Cushions.  ORDER  NOW! 
ORTHO,   Inc.,  Dept.  61 F,  2700  Broadway,  N.  Y.  25,  N.  Y. 


Dr„,  PANTS 


Genuine  100%  GABARDINE 
Or  Cool  Summer  Tropical  Weaves 

Imperfections  very  slight — hardly  noticeable— 
positively  do  not  affect  wear.    Ideal  for  dress, 
school,  play  or  work.    Choice  genuine  100% 
Gabardines  or  delightfully  cool  Summer  Weaves. 
Firm  hard  finish.    Wrinkle  and  shine  re- 
sistant.   Retains  neat  press.    Zipper  front. 
Roomy  pockets.     Blue,  Tan,   Sand,  Gray, 
Light    Brown,    Dark    Brown,  Blue-Gray, 
Green.    WAIST:  28  to  42. 
SEND  NO  MONEY    fg£  ffi«"*anawS8 
3rd  color  choice.     State  if  Gabardine  or 
Tropical  Weaves.    Pay  postman  only  »4.95 
plus  small  postage.    Or  send  money  and 
save  pstg.    Money-Back  Guarantee. 

LINCOLN  TAILORS,  Dept.  AM-5,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


that  last  point.  Your  newspaper  editor 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate.  He's  not  the 
cigar- chewing  tyrant  the  movies  make 
him  out  to  be.  He's  got  a  stake  in  the 
American  way,  too.  The  American  press 
is  the  freest  in  the  world  and  your  edi- 
tor wants  to  keep  it  that  way.  He'll  play 
ball. 

And  don't  overlook  the  importance  of 
.  radio  in  your  community.  A  powerful 
blow  against  communism  can  be  struck 
by  broadcasts  of  recordings  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington. 
Such   scripts  as   "American  Heritage," 


tion  that  absolute  perfection  of  any  kind 
is  impossible.  Americans,  however  —  un- 
like the  Russians  — freely  admit  their  im- 
perfections and  have  never  made  any 
secret  of  them.  It  is  obvious  that  the  time 
has  now  come  when  the  emphasis  has  to 
be  placed  not  on  what  is  wrong  with  this 
country  but  what  is  right  with  it. 

And  that  is  the  job  ahead  for  the  Ameri- 
l  cans  who  are  lining  up  in  the  fight 
against  communism.  There  can  be  noth- 
ing passive  about  it.  As  more  than  one  of 
the  speakers  said:  "This  fight  cannot  be 
won  by  adopting  resolutions  and  letting 


TREASURE  --  $10,000 


New  locator  detects  metals,  valuable  min- 
erals and  buried  treasure.  Money- 
back  guarantee  of  superiority 


Also  geiger  counters. 
Govt,  reward  of  $10,000 
for  uranium  discovery.  Write 
for  FREE  information. 

THE  60LDAK  COMPANY 

1500  W  GLENOAKS  BLVD  .  GLENDALE  1.  CALIF 


DO  YOU  SUFFER 


RHEUMATISM? 

ARTHRITIS?  NEURITIS?  SCIATICA? 


describing  the  proven,  speo 
 ed  treatment  that  has  been  amaz- 
ingly successful  in  combatting  rheumatism, 
arthritis  and  similar  painful  disorders.  This 
illustrated  book  "RHEUMATISM"  fully  ex- 
plains  causes  and  effects  .  .  .  tells  you  WHY 
drugs  and  medicines  afford  but  temporary  relief. 
Delay  may  be  dangerous. 

LEARN  ABOUT  SPECIALIZED  TREATMENT 

Send  for  FREE  Book  today — a  postcard  will 

do.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

BALL  CLINIC,  Dept.  560.  Excelsior  Springs.  Mo. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

FOR   MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

A  strong,  form  fitting,  wash- 
ahle  support.  Back  lacing  ad- 
justable. Sriaps  up  In  front. 
Adjustable  leg  strap.  Soft, 
flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or 
leather  bands.  Unexcelled  for 
comfort.  "Also  used  as  after- 
operation  support.  Give  meas- 
ure arotind  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen.  Specify 
right  or  left  side  or  double. 

Wo  ray  postage  except  on  COD's.  PIPER  BRACE  CO. 
308  East  12th  Dept.  AL-55  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


$39$ 
Doubt*  4.9$ 


"I  don't  know  about  your  muscles,  but  the  veins  in  your  forehead 
are  larger." 

AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


"Democracy  in  Action,"  "The  Bill  of 
Rights,"  "Americans  All  —  Immigrants 
All"  are  available  for  the  asking.  Forums 
in  which  pro-American  spokesmen  can 
thresh  out  local  problems  are  certain  to 
prove  popular. 

Pressure  should  also  be  exerted  at  the 
community  level  for  the  production  of 
motion  pictures  which  dramatize  Ameri- 
can history.  Such  films  can  do  much  in 
inspiring  American  youth,  and  yet  too 
few  have  been  made.  This  is  curious,  too, 
since  good  historical  motion  pictures  such 
as  "Cimarron,"  "Gone  with  the  Wind," 
"Drums  Along  the  Mohawk"  and  "North- 
west Passage"  have  made  millions  for 
their  producers.  More  such  films  are 
needed  instead  of  the  stuff  that  Hollywood 
grinds  out,  and  also  needed  are  more 
short  features  dealing  with  our  country, 
its  history,  its  people  and  its  traditions. 

Too  many  films  deal  with  America's 
imperfections.  The  "Grapes  of  Wrath" 
type  of  Hollywood  product  does  accurate- 
ly reflect  a  phase  of  American  develop- 
ment, but  it  was,  after  all,  a  minor  one. 
Small  wonder  that  the  Russians  love  to 
show  films  like  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath" 
to  their  people  as  an  indication  of  what 
American  life  is  like. 

Not  that  America  is  perfect.  But  modern 
man  has  reluctantly  come  to  the  realiza- 


it  go  at  that."  From  what  I  observed,  and 
from  the  temper  of  those  present,  it  is  not 
going  to  end  with  resolutions  adopted  in 
committee  rooms.  This  battle  is  going  to 
be  fought,  and  won,  in  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  communities.  And 
the  commies  are  going  to  be  licked  at  the 
grass-roots  level  by  such  men  as  Big  Jim 
Levinson,  whose  story  was  told  to  me  by 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Ail-American 
Conference. 

Big  jim  levinson  is  the  head  of  the 
Levinson  Steel  Company  in  Pitts- 
burgh. This  is  a  small  company  compared 
with  the  giants  of  the  industry,  but  few 
of  its  170  mill  hands  would  care  to  work 
anywhere  else.  Big  Jim  came  to  America 
as  an  immigrant  boy.  He  soon  developed 
a  passionate  love  for  his  adopted  land. 
Equality  of  opportunity,  more  than  any- 
thing else  impressed  him.  Where  else 
could  an  immigrant  boy,  through  hard 
work,  rise  as  quickly  in  the  community 
as  he  had? 

So  it  was  not  surprising  that  Big  Jim 
never  asked  a  man  his  race  or  nationality 
when  he  hired  him.  All  he  was  interested 
in  was,  would  he  make  a  good  worker? 
And  not  only  was  Big  Jim  "the  easiest 
boss  in  the  world  to  talk  to"  but  he  was 
always  looking  out  for  their  interests  — 
whether  they  were  in  the  shop  or  com- 
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munity.  Big  Jim  always  tried  to  transmit 
his  own  zeal  for  Americanism  to  his  em- 
ployees through  posters,  bulletin  board 
announcements  and  a  house  publication. 
He  was  always  stressing  the  responsibility 
of  every  American  to  vote,  to  perform 
jury  duty  and  to  take  an  active  part  in 
community  affairs. 

When  his  son,  S.  M.  Levinson,  took  over 
as  president  of  the  company,  the  same 
labor-management  relations  continued. 
So  that  when  the  trade  magazine, 
Printer's  Ink,  and  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation  jointly  sponsored  a  contest 
in  industry  the  Levinson  employees  were 
among  the  first  to  participate.  They  had 
had  good  training  from  Big  Jim  Levinson. 

And  they  put  that  training  into  use. 
They  launched  community  cleanup  cam- 
paigns, organized  children's  ball  teams, 
aided  the  Community  Chest,  the  March  of 
Dimes  and  other  civic  ventures.  They  dis- 
tributed posters  in  behalf  of  religious 
tolerance,  encouraging  voting  in  primaries 
and  promoting  a  score  of  other  worth- 
while causes  such  as  blood  banks,  CAKE 
packages  and  chest  X-rays  for  detecting 
tuberculosis. 

Yes,  the  Levinson  employees  took  first 
prize  in  the  American  Heritage  contest 
And  Big  Jim's  son,  in  announcing  the 
great  honor  which  had  come  to  them, 
told  his  employees: 

"If  your  interest  in  your  American 
heritage  ends  with  this  program,  our 
efforts  will  have  been  in  vain.  This  coun- 
try and  its  stand  for  'life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness'  didn't  just  happen. 
It  took  sweat,  blood  and  intestinal  forti- 
tude. They  gave  us  a  heritage  which  you 
and  your  children  must  protect  and 
foster." 

In  Big  Jim  Levinson's  words,  that  is 
what  the  All-American  Conference  is  all 
■*bout.  It's  a  job  that  the  delegates  can 
start,  but  which  all  loyal  Americans  — 
the  Americans  against  communism  —  will 
have  to  work  at  from  this  time  forth, 
every  day  in  every  year.  the  end 


At  Ed  Butters9  Home 
the  Buffalo  Roam 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

buffalo's  tremendous  head,  the  animal 
actually  is  no  larger  than  the  best  beef 
cattle.  And  the  percentage  of  meat  in  the 
total  weight  is  about  50  percent,  as  com- 
pared to  55  to  60  percent  for  the  best  beef 
breeds.  In  the  beginning,  Butters  sold 
some  of  the  meat  wholesale,  but  is  now 
selling  only  direct  to  users  at  a  retail 
price  of  75c  to  $1.25  a  pound.  Exclusive 
clubs  and  large  hotels  buy  it  for  banquets 
and  other  special  occasions. 

Buffalo  cannot  be  taken  into  a  stock- 
yard and  slaughtered  like  cattle  because 
they  are  too  hard  to  handle,  so  they  must 
be  shot  on  the  range.  But,  once  killed,  they 
are  dressed  and  butchered  in  almost  the 
same  way  as  cattle.  The  only  big  differ- 
ence is  the  fact  that  the  buffalo  has  a 
hump  —  a  huge  muscle  that  holds  its  tre- 
mendous head  up.  And  hump  steak  is  the 
best  part  of  the  buffalo.  Buffalo  meat  is 
slightly  sweeter  than  beef,  and  has  more 
tallow,  tasting  like  a  cross  between  lamb 
and  beefsteak.  the  end 
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VETERAN'S  SCHOIIL  and 
COLLEGE  DIRECTORY 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE  BIG,  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  NOW!  No  obligation.  Graduates  report  making: 
up  to  $1000  monthly.  Start  and  run  your  own  business 

quickly.  Men,  women  of  all  ages,  learn  easily.  Course  covers 
Sales,  Propertv  Management,  Appraising,  Loans, Mortgages, 
hundreds  of  related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  our  classrooms 
in  leading  cities.  Diploma  awarded.  G.I.  approved.  Nationally  known 

WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  1936) 

15  E.  Pershing;  Road     Dept.  AL      Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Draw  Top  Pay  — No  Job  Worries.  ( 

Be  a  high-paid  auto  machinist!  Specialize-/^/»^v,(l 
make  more  money  New  FREE  booklet  tells, 
how  to  prepare  for  good  jobs  as  an  auto 
machinist  or  auto  mechanic.  G.  I  Ap 
proved  School  of  Auto  Mechanics 

FBCCi  Write  for  your  FKEE 
II  C  Cm  booklet  today 
AMERICAN   TRADE  SCHOOLS 
2401 A  McGee  Street      Kansas  City,  Mo 


Build  Your  Career  with  a  Practical 

Technical  Education 

This  non-profit  school  offers  world-famous  6  to  36-month 
courses  in  Radio-Television.  Air  Conditioning.  Heating. 
Refrigeration.  Welding,  Electrical  Engineering.  B.  8. 
Degree  in  36  months.  36.000  former  students.  Write  for 
free  bulletin,  "Your  Career",  and  110-page  catalog. 

M I L W A  U  K  E  E  sch?Sg.neEr.nC 

ALM-550  N.  Bway.  and  E.  State,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Hotels  Call  for  Trained  Men 


You  can  qualify  for  a  well- 
paid  position.  Thousands  of 
Lewis  graduates,  both  young 
and  mature,  "making  good" 
every  where.  Get  into  this  fast- 
growing  field  offering  sound 
substantial  opportunities,  fine 
living,  luxurious  surroundings.  Previous  experi- 
ence proved  unnecessary.  Registration  in  Lewis 
National  Placement  Service  FREE  of  extra  cost. 
Send  today  for  Free  Book. 

Course  approved  for  Veterans1  Training 

LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  9  JwcaBM 
Room  SE-4749,  Washington  7,  D.C.  J«l  "*» 


STUDY  AT  HOME  for  Business 
Success  and  LARGER  PER- 
SONAL EARNINGS.  40  years 
expert  instruction  —  over 
114,000  students  enrolled. 
LL.B.  Degree  awarded.  All  text 
material  furnished.  Easy  pay- 
ment plan.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK. 
AMERICAN  EXTENSION  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
Dept.  AL-26,  646  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  11 


MUSIC 

BE  YOUR  OWN  TEACHER! 


Learn  at  home  this  money-saving  way 

It's  easy  as  A-B-C,  do  matter  which  in- 
strument you  want  to  play.  Yoa  learn  by 
playing  real  melodies  from  actual  notes 
instead  of  tiresome  exercises.  Everything  la 
in  print  and  pictures.  First  yoa  read  bow  to 
play  a  tone.  Then  a  picture  skows  you  bow. 
Finally  yon  play  it  and  hear  bow  it  eoondB.  Some  of  our  850.000 
pupils  are  now  BAND  LEADERS.  If  yoa  want  to  learn  music  fast, 
L^end  post  card  for  FREE  86  page  Booklet  and  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Print  &  Picture  sample.  Mfntion  instrument.  HH^Vfl^B 
Don't  delay  —  write  today  1  <  Our  52nd  Vr.  >  BHUjUjPfl 

U.   S.   SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
1375  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  lO,  N.  Y.  ■^■^■^■^■^■W 


MAKE  A  NEW  START  IN 

WATCHMAKING 

Avoid  dime-a-dozen  trades  — 
learn  Watchmaking,  today's  top 
mechanical  profession,  at  the 
world's  largest  and  beat 
equipped  school  of  its  kind.  Work  for  established 
jewelers  or  build  your  own  business.  Veteran- 
training  approved  courses  are  offered  in  watch, 
clock,  chronograph  repair  and  engraving.  Enroll 
any  time,  day  or  evening  classes.  Send  now  for 
free  116-page  illustrated  information  packet. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
HOROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

World's    Largest   Watchmaking  School 

Desk  36,  706  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
Tlr  Certified  by  the  Horological  Institute  of  America  ir 


You  are  in  demand 


IF  YOU  CAN  DRAW! 
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MYSTERY 

The  springtime,  the  twilight,  the  vista 
Attracted  a  maid  and  a  mista; 

The  foliage,  'tis  true 

Obstructed  the  view 
But  I'll  bet  the  mista  had  kista! 

—  John  C.  Vivian 

GENERAL'S  THEORY 

A  certain  general  stormed  into  the  office 
where  I  was  typist  one  day.  "What's  the 
big  idea  of  putting  Captain  Smith  on  my 
staff?"  he  shouted. 

"Those  were  headquarters'  orders,  sir." 
he  was  told. 

"Well,  I  won't  have  him.  He's  nothing 
but  an  idiot  with  bars  on  his  shoulders." 

"Really,  sir,  he  isn't  that  bad,"  spoke 
up  a  colonel.  "After  all,  he's  been  through 
dozens  of  battles." 

For  several  seconds  the  general  eyed 
him  coldly.  Then  he  said  with  dignity, 
"Come  over  here  to  the  window,  colonel." 

The  colonel  did,  and  the  general  pointed 
outside.  "See  those  mules.  Every  one  of 
them  has  been  through  a  dozen  battles, 
too.  BUT  THEY'RE  STILL  JACKASSES!" 

—  Stanley  J.  Meyer 

CINDER 

With  all  the  world  to  swirl  and  dodge  in 
It  has  to  pick  my  eye  to  lodge  in. 

—  Stephen  Schlitzer 

MONDAY  MOURNING 

Why  is  it  that  my  eyes  refuse 

to  open  tip  on  Monday? 
Coxdd  it  be  caused  by  how  I've  lived 

on  Saturday  and  Sunday? 

—  Hal  Bassuk 

IT  COULD  BE  WORSE 

A  man  in  business  had  just  finished 
making  out  some  complicated  forms  for 
a  government  survey  and  when  he 
reached  home  that  night,  he  was  ex- 
hausted. After  dinner  he  wearily  made 


his  way  to  bed  but  instead  of  going  to 
sleep,  he  tossed  and  turned  for  hours,  his 
brain  in  a  whirl  as  he  thought  of  the 
various  government  regulations  with 
which  he  had  to  comply.  Finally  he  started 
to  grin  as  a  thought  flashed  through  his 
mind. 

"Thank  God,  we're  not  getting  as  much 
government  business  administration  as 
we're  paying  for!" 

In  twenty  seconds  he  was  sound  asleep. 

—  Dan  Bennett 

NO  IMAGINATION 

Grandmother  says, 

And  it's  probably  true, 
That  she  never  thought  of  doing 

Things  I  do. 
I'll  grant  that  she  didn't, 

But  hasten  to  add, 
I'll  bet  that  she  would  have 

If  she  had!  —  Mary  Alkus 

DID  HE  SIGN  THE  SICK  BOOK? 

While  in  the  medical  corps  at  Fort 
McPherson,  Georgia,  which  was  one  of 
the  largest  induction  centers  in  the  South, 
I  saw  and  heard  many  amusing  instances. 

The  most  farcical  case  concerned  what 
took  place  while  a  lanky  mountain  re- 
cruit from  North  Georgia  was  going 
through  the  mill. 

The  captain  finally  got  down  to  where 
he  said,  "That's  everything  except  the 
sputum  test.  Just  expectorate  in  one  of 


"I'd  like  to  give  my  permission,  son,  but  I'd  feel  like  a  louse." 
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those  little  vials  on  that  shelf  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room." 

"What'd  you  mean.  Doc?"  asked  the 
befuddled  man  in  amazed  confusion. 

"Spit  in  one  of  those  bottles  on  the  shelf 
down  there  at  the  end  of  the  room," 
snapped  the  captain  in  military  routine. 

"D'you  mean  all  the  way  from  here, 
Doc?"  queried  the  man. 

—  James  Barrows 

IT  ISN'T  FUNNY 

Among  the  most  amusing  Americans 
are  those  who  fear  veterans  will  ruin 
the  country  they  saved. 

—  Frank  Miles 

THAT'S  MODERN  ART 

With  swift,  decided  strokes  the  artist 
painted  in  the  colored  clouds  of  the  lovely 
sunset. 

Presently  he  noticed  an  old  man  gazing 
somberly  at  the  results  of  his  labors. 

"Ah."  said  the  painter,  "perhaps  you, 
too.  love  the  sky  pictures,  my  friend? 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  lambent  flame 
of  dawn  leaping  across  the  livid  East,  the 
red-stained  sulphurous  islets  floating  in 
a  lake  of  fire?" 

"No."  replied  the  old  man.  "I  haven't  — 
not  since  I  laid  off  the  stuff!" 

—  Jack  Fairey 

COLORING  MATTER 

Milady,  do  you  feci  all  right? 

What  makes  your  face  appear  so  wan? 
Your  lips  are  pale,  your  cheek  is  white; 

Indeed,  my  dear,  you  color's  gone. 
Or  could  it  be  —  I  think  it  might  — 

You  haven't  any  make-up  on! 

—  Richard  Wheeler 

BET  HE  COULD  DO  IT 

Jones  was  extremely  proud  of  his  golf 
scores  and  brought  his  mother-in-law 
along  so  he  could  exhibit  his  prowess. 
"Now.  you  sit  right  here  and  watch  me," 
he  told  her.  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
first  tee  with  the  friend  with  whom  he 
was  playing. 

"I'm  especially  anxious  to  make  this 
first  drive  a  terrific  one.  Jones  whispered 
to  his  friend.  "You  see.  nvy  mother-in-law 
is  visiting  us  and  she's  sitting  right  over 
there  and  I  . . ." 

"Don't  be  an  idiot."  interrupted  his 
friend,  "you  can't  hit  her  from  here.  Why 
it's  over  200  yards!" 

—  F.  G.  Kernan 

OUTGROWTH 

To  mc  it  is  utterly  clear 

That  some  folks  complain  about 
mowing 
Just  to  be  sure  I'm  aware 

How  much  better  their  lawns  are 
growing!  —  S.  H.  Dewhurst 

A  CHEESE  EATER? 

A  noted  Canadian  Entomologist  was 
delivering  a  lecture  on  the  danger  of  rat 
infestation.  The  sixth  grade  class  listened 
with  apparent  attention  and  after  the  lec- 
ture one  of  them  wrote  the  lecturer  a  note 
of  thanks.  It  concluded  by  saying: 

"We  didn't  even  know  what  a  rat 
looked  like  until  you  came." 

—  John  Eiciiolz 


SOME  DAY  a  drink  will  be  put  in  your  hand,  and  you'll  take  a  sip  .  .  .  and  pause 
in  your  talk  while  you  take  another,  thoughtfully.  Then  you'll  ask  a  question  and 
the  answer  will  be  "That?.  .  .  That's  Old  Charter!"  And  you  will  have  made  a 
friend  for  life  .  .  .  For  when  we  started  with  whiskey,  this  noble  by  nature,  then 
waited  many  years  while  Time  made  it  mellow  and  ripe  ...  we  were  bound  to 
wind  up  with  a  whiskey  that  would  get  asked  about  ...  and  remembered! 


in  mill 


KENTUCKY'S  FINEST 
STRAIGHT  BOURBON 


6  YEARS  OLD 


STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY.  6  YEARS  OLD. 86  PROOF.  BERNHEIM  DISTILLING  CO.,  INC.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  . 


"  I'm  from  Milwaukee,  I  ought  to  know.. 


says 


Famous  Racing  Car  Driver 


"Auto-racing  fans  know  that  Milwaukee 
produces  some  of  the  nation's  fastest  racing  cars," 
says  Myron  Fohr.  "And  everyone  knows  that 
America's  finest  premium  beers  are  brewed  in 
Milwaukee.  Like  most  Milwaukeeans,  I've 
tried  the  best  of  them,  so  you  can  believe 
me  when  I  say  Blatz  is  Milwaukee's 
finest  beer!"  Yes,  official  figures  show  that 
Blatz  is  the  largest -selling  beer  in 
Milwaukee  and  in  all  Wisconsin,  too. 
Try  Blatz  Beer,  today! 


Myron  Fohr,  who  is  ranked  among  the  nation's  leading  racing  • 
drivers,  drives  for  the  famous  Marchese  brothers  of  Milwaukee. 
He  was  a  strong  contender  for  the  winner's  laurels  in  the  1949 
Indianapolis  500  Mile  Classic. 


Take  a  tip  from  Myron  Fohr  and  ask  for  Blatz  today  at  your 
favorite  club,  tavern,  restaurant,  package  store  or  grocer's. 
Enjoy  Milwaukee's  finest  beer! 


Blatz  is  Milwaukee's 
First  Bottled  Beer! 


Tune  in  Duffy's  Tavern 

Thursday  Evening 
9:30  E.S.T.,  N.  B.  C. 
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